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‘““STILLSON A NEW LIGHT on the SHOT SHELL TRADE 


The Steel Lining in all U M C smokeless powder shells 
throws a new light on every department of the shot 
shell trade. To the jobber and retailer it means the 
strongest selling point ever presented—no other shells 
are steel lined. To the consumer, it means a stronger 
shell—added quality without an added price. Read the 
writing on the wall. Meet the call for our Arrow and 
Nitro Club Steel Lined Shells. 
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Jenkins Bros. Pump Valves 


Made in various compounds—each the best obtainable—for cold, 
warm or hot water, either high or low pressure; also for naphtha, 
mild acids, ammonia, or very muddy and gritty water and other 
destructive fluids. In fact we supply guaranteed valves for 
every pumping requirement. WRITE. 


_JENKINS BROS., New York, Setten, Philadelphia, Chicago 
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A Novel Belgian Inclined Elevator. 


BY DR. ALFRED GRADENWITZ, BERLIN, GERMANY, 


An ingenious inclined elevator was recently installed 
at the works of H. Bollinckx at Brussels, Belgium, to 
handle work between two parts of the shops at different 
levels. Previously the work has been transported over 
the existing incline, but it entailed much loss of time, 
which was felt to be a serious drawback. Owing to the 
considerable length and unequal distribution of weight 
of the objects to be transported, the use of an ordinary 
elevator was out of the question and finally the unique 





Fig. 1.—Elevator Down. 
An Inclined Pneumatic-Hydraulic Elevator in the H. Bollinckx Works, Brussels, Belgium. 


transporter shown in the accompanying illustrations was 
adopted. Fig. 1 shows the elevator at the bottom of its 
travel and Fig. 2 the elevator at the top with a load. 

The truck P, running on the incline, as seen in Fig. 2, 
is of a considerable length, so that its smooth working is 
not interfered with by one sided loads nor by the carry- 
ing of lengthy machine parts. The power for operating 
the truck is supplied by a hydraulic cylinder, E, supplied 
with water under pressure from the receiver C, situated 
close to the wall. The connecting pipe A contains a 
valve, B, which is generally kept closed, so that the truck 
stands wherever it is stopped. This is of special im- 
portance on the arrival of loaded trucks at the upper 
terminal, the truck being prevented from descending. The 
receiver communicates with the compressed air supply of 
the works, as shown at F, which acts to put the water 
in the receiver under pressure when required. 

When the truck has arrived at the upper terminal and 
it is desired to return it the compressed air is allowed to 
escape from the receiver at O, and then by opening the 
valve B between the cylinder and receiver by lifting 
the counterweight M from the valve lever the water can 
flow back into the receiver, allowing the elevator to de- 
scend. The truck descends in about 30 sec. On its ar- 


rival at the lower terminal the operator drops the coun- 
terweight, thus closing the valve. He may then reopen 
the air cock, which places the water in the receiver again 
under pressure, but as the water is unable to pass from 
the receiver to the cylinder the elevator will not move 
until the valve B is again opened. 


a -- 


Steel Companies Exchange Property.—An exchange 
of mill property has been arranged recently between the 
United States Steel Corporation and the Republic Iron 
& Steel Company. In the Youngstown, Ohio, District the 
Steel Corporation, through its subsidiary, the National 


Fig. 2.—Elevator Up. 


Tube Company, owned a tract of about 15 acres at Haseb 
ton, formerly occupied by the American Tube & Iron 
Company. The mill was dismantled some time ago and 
there remained on the site only buildings and railroad. 
tracks. At South Sharon, Pa., the Republic Iron & Steet 
Company had a tract of about the same size as the above, 
once occupied by its Kimberly mill, abandoned several 
years ago. The transfer of the respective tracts makes 
it possible for the Republic Iron & Steel Company te 
round out its property at Haselton and gives it adds 
tional water front, which will be of advantage in the ex- 
tensions it contemplates in the construction of a tube 
mill and in the probable addition at some time of ap 
open hearth plant. The acquisition of the South Sharon 
property gives the Steel Corporation a solid block of 
land in connection with the plants acquired some years 
ago from the Union Steel Company. 
mnincliiasieaihedieahitibciaasdiabeitns 

The annual meeting of stockholders of the Orient 
Coke Company held at Uniontown, Pa., last week, the 
following officers were elected: Julian Kennedy, presi- 
dent; Robert Bentley, vice-president; Reid Kennedy, 
secretary and treasurer; R. M. Frey, assistant secretar¥ 
and treasurer; O. W. Kennedy, general manager. 
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Higher Rates for Iron and Steel. 


Proposed Amendments to the Senate Tariff 
Bill in That Direction. 


WASHINGTON, June §, 1909.—Notwithstanding the pro- 
tracted debate on the textile schedules, excellent progress 
in the consideration of the tariff bill has been made in 
the past week, and Chairman Aldrich of the Finance Com- 
mittee predicts with much confidence the final passage 
of the bill, after action by the Conference Committee, by 
July 1. But few provisions of the bill except its admin- 
istrative features now remain to be acted upon, and prac- 
tically all the set speeches of its advocates and opponents 
have been delivered, so that in default of a regularly or- 
ganized filibuster, of which there is now no evidence 


whatever, the early passage of the measure seems cer- 
tain. 





Higher Rates Sought for Iron and Steel, 


The success that has followed the efforts of the 
Finance Committee to maintain the Dingley rates on sev- 
eral of the leading schedules which have been most 
sharply assailed by advocates of reduction has tempted 
certain interests in the iron and steel industry to urge 
a revision of the comparatively heavy cuts made in the 
metal schedules by the Ways and Means Committee and 
approved with more or less modification by the Finance 
Committee. It has. been rumored this week that before 
the final vote on the bill the rates on steel rails, structural 
steel and other forms would be increased by at least one- 
half the cut-made by the Finance Committee, and that 
other minor changes in the nature of readjustments 
would be made in the rates on certain more highly fin- 
ished products. In this connection it is pointed out that 
Chairman Aldrich, in discussing the metal schedule on 
the floor of the Senate, declared that he had assented to 
the reductions made by the Finance Committee with 
great réluctance and that he feared a very serious error 
had been made by the committee which would be dis- 
covered too late, and which would deal a heavy blow to 
a great industry.. Senator Aldrich’s statement has been 
used with considerable effect by the advocates of higher 
duties in the metal schedule, and there is reason to be- 
lieve that the question of increases rests solely with the 
Finance Committee, and that the same majority which 
has been marshaled by Senator Aldrich in favor of every 
rate proposed by the committee will be found to favor 
any change in the metal schedule that may be reported. 
The committee has made no decision in regard to in- 
creases, and reports: to the contrary are at least pre- 
mature. 

The Duty on Ferroalloys, 

The status of the ferroalloy controversy continues to 
attract attention here and throughout the steel industry. 
The rates adopted by the House were regarded by some 
steel makers as inordinately high and many protests 
were lodged with the Finance Committee. The so-called 
independent manufacturers were a unit in their demand 
for lower duties, and at one time they seemed to be in a 
fair way to control the situation. The domestic alloy 
producers, however, developed an astonishing amount of 
influence with the Senate Committee and the rates as 
finally reported to the Senate were wholly unsatisfactory 
to the steel makers. The report is now current that when 
the bill reaches conference “substantial reductions” will 
be made and that the steel makers will have no fault to 
find with the bill as finally enacted. Unprecedented 
things are accomplished almost daily in national legisla- 
tion, but if rates on ferroalloys satisfactory to the inde- 
pendent steel makers are secured in conference a prece- 
dent of half a century’s standing will have been shat- 
tered. It is an iron rule governing conference commit- 
tees that they shall take the House and Senate provi- 
sions as representing the extremes of dissent and that 
the conference agreement shall be in the nature of a com- 
promise. Taking the case of ferroalloys as an illustra- 
tion and applying this rule, it is difficult to see how the 
steel makers can be satisfied with a rate which shall be 
a compromise between the Senate and House figures 
when both schedules are regarded as being far above a 
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fair level. It would seem that the steel producers have 
accepted assurances which either do not proceed from 
authoritative sources or which have been misinterpreted 
and that the final action of the Conference Committee 
will prove a serious disappointment. There has been 
much curiosity to learn the exact attitude of the Steel 
Corporation with respect to the ferroalloy duties. While 
no positive information is available, there is authority 
for the statement that it has manifested very little in- 
terest in the matter and appears to be indifferent as to 
the prices its competitors may pay for any of the iron 
alloys. 
Support for the Iron Ore Duty. 


The prospect that when the tariff bill is reported 
from the Committee of the Whole to the Senate a sepa- 
rate vote will be demanded on iron ore for the purpose 
of “putting on record” Senators who favor such a duty 
lends a special interest to a statement made on the floor 
during the past week by Senator Stone of Missouri, one 
of the Democrats who voted for the rate of 25 cents per 
ton. In explaining his reason for advocating the re- 
moval of iron ore from the free list Senator Stone said 
that after painstaking investigation he was convinced 
that the available supply of iron ore in the United States 
is sufficient to last for several centuries, and that, there- 
fore, there is no force in the contention that ore should 
be admitted free in order to conserve our resources. 
Taking up the second argument against the duty, based 
on the assertion that the Steel Corporation favored the 
tax because of its control of enormous areas of land 
containing iron ore, in consequence of which it practically 
held a monopoly of the American supply, Senator Stone 
said he had received satisfactory assurances that the 
statement that the corporation controlled even 50 per 
per cent. of the iron ore lands was “a gross exaggera- 
tion.” Concerning the general statement that the Steel 
Corporation favored a duty on iron ore, he said that he 
had found no evidence to that effect; that neither he 
nor any of his Democratic colleagues, so far as he. could 
ascertain, had received any representations indicating 
its desire in the matter, and that she refused ‘to be 
“stampeded at the mere specter of an alleged monopoly.” 

Referring to the iron ore deposits of Cuba and the 
desirability from the standpoint of certain tidewater 
steel producers to obtain this ore duty. free, Senator 
Stone said that he understood that the bulk of these ores 
were owned by the Bethlehem and Pennsylvania Steel 
companies; that Mr. Schwab was the head of the Beth- 
lehem Company and had been “ educated in the iron and 
steel industry under the tutelage of Andrew Carnegie.” 
Mr. Schwab’s connection with the Steel Corporation had 
never been wholly severed, he believed, and he added that 
he had “ little or no doubt that when Mr. Schwab’s Cu- 
ban mines begin to empty their ores into our markets the 
trust will share with the Schwab company in whatever 
benefits may accrue.” Whatever fallacies there may be 
in Senator Stone’s reasoning, there is good ground to 
believe that every one of the 18 Democrats who supported 
a duty on iron ore in Committee of the Whole, if called 
upon to do so, will vote in the Senate to retain that 
duty. 

President Taft's Attitude, 


Perhaps the most interesting question now being con- 
sidered by the members of the Senate and House is the 
attitude of President Taft with respect to the tariff bill 
and the interpretation that he will put upon the ante- 
election pledges of his party with respect to tariff re- 
vision. Up to the present time the President has con- 
sistently refrained from interfering in any way with 
the framing of the bill. In marked contrast with the 
policy of his predecessor, he has told a hundred callers 
that it is the function of Congress to enact laws and of 
the Executive to enforce them, and that while he recog- 
nizes his responsibilities and his duty to make recom- 
mendations in the interest of the public welfare, he does 
not conceive it to be proper or wise for him to take an 
active part in the work of framing the pending bill. 
That he sympathizes with the House leaders in their 
efforts to pass a fariff law, the general characteristic 
of which shall be revision downward, may be gathered 
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rather from his private conversation with friends than 
from anything he has said to the leaders of either House. 
The suggestion has been heard in certain quarters that 
when the bill is sent to conference the President will 
summon the conferees of both houses and outline to 
them his views as to the form the bill should finally 
take. If this is his plan, he has given no inkling of it to 
any one in authority. 
The Charge That Rates Have Been Raised. 


Concerning the general impression that the Finance 
Committee has materially raised the rates of the present 
tariff law, which is supported to some extent by figures 
showing an increase in the average ad valorem rate of 
certain schedules, it is pointed out by the committee ex- 
perts that these figures are often misleading, especially 
in view of the basis of the calculations which, in estimat- 
ing the rates on any given schedule, fails to take into 
account the items allied with that schedule which have 
been placed on the free list. Taking the metal schedule 
as an example, it is an interesting fact, of which very 
few persons seem to be aware, that the action of the 
House in transferring iron ore to the free list operated 
to raise the average ad valorem of the metal schedule in- 
stead of lowering it. A moment’s thought, however, 
makes the matter entirely clear, for it is obvious that if 
any product, the rate on which is less than the average 
rate of the schedule, be removed from the schedule the 
average of the remaining items must be higher than 
before. 

Deceptive **Ad Valorem” Rates, 

It is also a fact that the placing of practically pro- 
hibitory rates on certain items operates to reduce the 
average ad valorem, for the reason that in making up 
the average each rate is “ weighted” by the amount of 
importations. It is obvious, therefore, that a rate of 100 
per cent., for example—such a rate being practically pro- 
hibitory—would be a comparatively negligible factor in 
computing the average, while a rate of 50 per cent., un- 
der which the importations might be very large, would be 
of prime importance, as such a rate would be above the 
average of the schedule. The fact must also be borne in 
mind, in considering the Finance Committee’s action, that 
Senator Aldrich and his colleagues expect to be obliged to 
make important concessions to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in conference. While, because the House drafted 
the bill in its entirety and the Senate has accepted a 
large part of the measure without modification, it may 
be assumed that the Senate will have its way with re- 
spect to the greater part of the amendments it has made, 
nevertheless the House rates on many items will ulti- 
mately be conceded, and in many other cases compromise 
rates will be adopted. As already intimated with respect 
to ferroalloys, the final rates on all items will be either 
those fixed by-House or Senate or rates between those 
extremes. Nothing higher or lower than the two ex- 
tremes is likely to be agreed upon. 


The New Drawback Section, 

The Finance Committee has again changed its plans 
with regard to the framing of a drawback section. The 
last announcement made in this connection was to the 
effect that the committee would present no provision, and 
that the text would be formulated in conference on the 
basis of the section adopted by the House, which it was 
said would be amended by the elimination of the so-called 
substitution clause, which would be replaced by the text 
of Section 30 of the Dingley act, slightly modified for the 
purpose of liberalizing the interpretation of the term 
“manufactured” as heretofore construed by the courts. 
Senator Aldrich during the past week has announced, 
however, that the Finance Committee has found it de- 
sirable to frame a comprehensive drawback section for 
the purpose of forestalling the objections of certain Sen- 
ators who oppose the payment of drawbacks on certain 
commodities, including flour and oil cake made from im- 
ported seed. The opponents of a drawback on tin plate 
do not appear to have made a very deep impression upon 
the committee, which is disposed to extend rather than 
narrow the scope of the general provision. 

The substitution feature of the House bill, modeled on 
the French law, has been abandoned by the Senate Com- 
mittee because of the conviction of Senator Aldrich and 
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his colleagues that in practice it would imperil the rev- 
enues because of the opportunities for fraud which tit 
would afford. It is proposed, however, that the new pro- 
vision shall grant drawback on many articles “ pro- 
duced” in the United States from foreign materials 
which cannot with technical accuracy be described as 
“ manufactured.” The opponents of drawback on flour, 
oil cake, &¢., will be placated by the insertion of a pro- 
vision requiring imported grain, seeds, &¢c., to be treated 
within a reasonable distance of the port of entry and 
the resulting products exported within a certain specified 
period of time after importation. 

The Senate drawback section will embrace those fea- 
tures of the House provision granting drawback of duty 
paid on the materials used in the manufacture of goods 
intended for consumption on shipboard, a modification in 
the present law rendered necessary by the decisions of 
the courts to the effect that goods consumed as ships’ 
stores, even if limited to those sold to vessels in the for- 
eign trade, are not “exported” within the meaning of 
the law and therefore are not entitled to drawback of 
customs duties or rebate of internal revenue tax. 


The Maximum and Minimum Clause, 


The maximum and minimum clause of the Senate bill 
promises to give the Finance Committee leaders no little 
trouble, and in estimating the length of time that will be 
consumed in the further consideration of the measure 2 
liberal allowance is made for the discussion of this pro- 
vision. Much is being made by the critics of the Senate 
measure of the fact that while the House bill provides 
for the imposition of retaliatory rates equal to 20 per 
cent. of the general tariff, the Senate clause adds 25 
per cent. ad valorem. At first glance there would seem 
to be a difference of but 5 per cent., but a single illus- 
tration will show a much wider margin. An article 
bearing a rate of 50 per cent. under the general tariff 
would be raised by the House bill 20 per cent. of that 
rate in the event of retaliatory action, making a total 
of 60 per cent. Under the Senate bill the same article 
would be increased 25 per cent. ad valorem, which, add- 
ed to the general tariff, would give a retaliatory rate 
of 75 per cent. The Finance Committee members de- 
fend the Senate provision on the ground that it is in- 
tended to be practically prohibitory on articles bearing 
relatively high rates, and it is further pointed out that, 
while under the House bill the retaliatory rates would 
apply automatically and probably in many cases to the 
disadvantage of the United States, under the Senate 
measure it would at all times be discretionary with the 
President as to whether they should be invoked. 


Income Tax Proposition Dead, 

The proposition for an income tax, which has aroused 
renewed interest during the past week by the presentation 
of another income tax amendment by Senator Cummins 
of Iowa, has received something of a setback in the an- 
nouncement that the annual estimates to be submitted 
to Congress in December, which are now being made up 
by the several departments, have been heavily cut, the 
grand total being reduced by more than $50,000,000. Sen- 
ator Cummins’ amendment proposes a tax of 2 per cent. 
on the incomes of all individuals and corporations in ex- 
cess of $5000 and is a more conservative measure than 
any of those thus far presented in either House; never- 
theless, it will probably be referred, with all other pro- 
visions of like character, to the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee with instructions to investigate the constitution- 
ality of the taxing of incomes by the Federal Government 
and to report a measure for that purpose in the event 
that it shall appear after a reasonable length of time that 
the new tariff law will not provide sufficient revenue. 

The budget for the new fiscal year, as made up by the 
administration, shows a cut of approximately $30,000,000 
in the army, $10,000,000 in the navy, $8,500,000 in the 
Interior Department and about $11,500,000 in the other 
departments and independent bureaus. As these esti- 
mates.will probably be still further reduced by Congress, 
there is a fair prospect that Senator Aldrich’s calcula- 
tions respecting the adequacy of the revenues to be de- 
rived under the new tariff law will be realized. 

W.L.c. 
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Air Furnace Construction for Malleable 
Castings. * 


BY W. H. KANE, ZANESVILLE, 0. 


The principal use in melting practice in this country 
of the reverberatory furnace, commonly called the “ air 
furnace,” is for the production of malleable castings. 
There is a type of this furnace which finds its applica- 
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of air furnace malleable castings. On the other hand, 
the open hearth furnace, if it can be run continuously, is 
cheaper than the air furnace and produces a slightly 
higher grade of metal, but it has its disadvantages and 
can only find its proper place in the very large works. 
There is nothing like the air furnace for convenience. 
You can run heats up to the blowing of the whistle at 
night, take off the bungs, put in new walls or bottom 
(when this breaks and comes up), and be ready to 
charge again when the whistle blows in the morning. 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—Plan and Sectional Blevation of 15-Ton Reverberatory Furnace. 
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Fig. 3.—Sidewalls and Openings. 


tion for high class gray and chilled iron work, but its 
construction. differs materially from what is required 
in small casting practice where extremely hot iron must 
be had. The air furnace may not be the cheapest pro- 
ducer, for the cupola is far ahead on that score, but 
the inferior quality of castings made with a direct con- 
tact of fuel and metal more than offsets the greater cost 





*Read at the Cincinnati. ‘convention, ‘May, 1909, of the 
American Foundrymen’s Association. 


No time has been lost and the furnace is as good as 
ever. 

After an air furnace has been built I have always 
found it best to put in a slow fire, without any blast, for 
a few days. This slow fire dries out the walls and bungs, 
as well as the stack. Further, the side and buckle ) lates 
have a chance to become heated up and will not crack so 
easily afterward. The bungs may now be taken off 
and the silica sand bottom put in and baked hard. 
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Fig. 4.—Back of. Furnace with Section Through Ash Pit Walls. 
Fig. 5.—Section at Tap, Showing Spouts, Side Walls and Bottom. 


I think we are all prone to be in a hurry to charge 
a new furnace. I can recall more than one instance 
where an ambitious foundryman lost his first heat and 
hurt several others because he charged before the fur- 
nace was properly dried out. Moreover, time was lost 
in getting the furnace back to its proper condition, be- 
sides the loss in production could not be made up. 

The sand used. for the bottom must bake well. I am 
a believer in getting the best that can be had, though, of 
course, foundrymen must be governed by their location 
and the adaptability of the local sands. I know of sev- 
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eral plants in which lake sand is used entirely and with 
good results. Old firebrick ground up and run through 
a No. 4 riddle, when mixed with sharp sand, will make 
an excellent bottom. Ground firebrick and fire clay 
mixed up for a daubing for side walls and spout, and to 
make the breast, give about the best results in that line. 
The same mixture is used for lining hand and bull ladles. 
Old grindstones, pulverized fine and rammed down hard, 





; SECTION ON E-B 
Fig. 6.—Opening in, Rear of Stack for Cleaning Out Slag. 


make a furnace bottom that will stand for several weeks. 
There is no hard and fast rule for making the plates 
and stays of an air furnace. Some foundrymen make 


very large plates—6 to 8 ft. long and 5 ft. high. I know 
of one progressive malleable plant in which the plates 


are made in sections and are perforated. They are 3 to 
4 ft. in length and 12 to 18 in. wide. 

After the plates are set and have been bolted to the 
buckle plates the walls are built to the proper hight. 
Next it is necessary to consider the openings over the 
bridge walls. This is a most important point, as on it 
depend the working of the furnace and the coal con- 
sumption. I have the opening over the front bridge wall 
at.18 in. center of bung and the back opening 6 in. center 
of bung. A water gauge records the blast pressure, 
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which with about 3 in. and the openings above mentioned 
gives me good results. A higher blast pressure melts 
more rapidly but cuts out walls and bungs faster. 

The grate should be at least 12 in. below the door, so 
that a bed can be carried from 12 to 16 in. in depth. 
The bungs for an air furnace are very much a matter 
of taste with the builder or foundryman. There are 
various styles in use. One has a single brick, or 9 in. 
Another takes a brick and a half, or 13 in., and still 
another two bricks, or 18 in. in width. The frame is 
made in various ways. The old style had rods running 
the entire length and could be tightened from both ends. 
The latest designs work better and have the tightening 
accomplished by means of set screws. These bungs rare- 
ly drop out, holding the brick well through the various 
phases of expansion and contraction. 

-It is further advisable to have a heavy sheet iron 
hood over the fire door, so that the smoke and fumes 
that blow out of it may be drawn off. This keeps the 
air clearer and healthy for the foundry—a benefit that 
will be appreciated by those most interested. 

Finally, I would recommend the use of a waste heat 
boiler in the stack, or back of the stack, with proper 
damper facilities to use boiler or furnace independently. 
I have used a 250-hp. Cahall boiler on a 12-ton air fur- 
nace with excellent results. Provision is made for a 
firebox on the boiler so that it can be fired while the 
furnace is being charged; in fact, until after the iron 
has begun to melt. After that time the blow-off valve 
of the boiler will be working and nedéds looking after. 

The accompanying cuts show details of construction 
of an air furnace of 15 tons capacity. 


——. 


The Hubbell 3-8-In. Riveting Machine. 


Harvey Hubbell, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., has added 
to its line of riveters a 3%-in. machine, which, while sim- 
ilar in principle to the small- 
er sizes, is much heavier and 
is designed for use on rivets 
up to and including 7-16 in. 
diameter. In a majority of 
lines of metal goods manu- 
facturing there is a demand 
for a device for riveting two 
or more parts on an article, 
and it is to supply this mar- 
ket that the Hubbell riveter 
has been brought out. A 
shaft driving a three-pointed 
star wheel engages a lifting 
block on an upright spindle, 
forcing it upward against 
spring pressure. The ham- 
mer at the end of the spindle 
strikes three blows to each 
revolution of the shaft, which 
is fitted with a friction ac- 
tuating a worm gear, thus 
giving a rotating blow to the 
hammer. By a simple adjust- 
ment the hammer will strike 
a nonrotating blow. The op- 
eration is governed by the 
foot and the strength of the 
blow and length of stroke can 
be regulated, permitting of a wide range of work. The 
output depends entirely upon the nature of the parts to 
be riveted. 





§¢-In. Hubbell Riveter. * 


—————d-oe___—__- 


W. G. Wilkins, engineer and architect, has completed 
the erection of a new coke plant for the Mount Pleasant 
Coke Company at Hecla, Westmoreland county, Pa. The 
company owns about 1000 acres of coking coal at this 
place, on which a new airshaft 290 ft. in depth was 
erected at the outset, also a stee] head frame, a bin 
having about 800 tons capacity, and a power plant in 
which the boilers will utilize the waste heat from about 
50 of the 100 bee-hive coke ovens. It is probable more 
ovens will be built in the near future. 
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The Hoefer Reaming Machine. 


Many special machines and devices have been de- 
signed and built by the Hoefer Mfg. Company, Freeport, 
Ill., for use in the manufacture of its line of drill presses. 
The reaming machine herewith illustrated is a new addi- 
tion and was designed to overcome the troubles the com- 
pany has encountered in the manufacture of spindle 
sleeves, pulleys and other parts of drill presses. It is 
difficult to obtain a true hole when reaming is done in a 
lathe or drill press, and this difficulty is augmented when 
the parts to be reamed have chambered holes, for then it 
is almost impossible to get the two ends of the hole to 
line up perfectly, even if a floating reamer is used. 

In this reaming machine the company has taken the 
base and column of one of its standard 16-in. drills, and 
to the base under the 
metal shield has fastened 
a special bracket which 
carries a crown gear and 
pinion transmitting the 
power from the pulleys 
to the spindle head, the 
drift hole of which is 
seen just below the cone 
pulley. Into this spindle 
head is placed a reamer 
shank having a No. 3 
Morse taper. This ream- 
er shank carries an ad- 
justable shell reamer 
which can be adjusted so 
that a standard size hole 
is. maintained at all 
times, and ends just 
above the reamer in a 
small pilot which enters 
into the guiding arbor 
above it. This guiding 
arbor is held in the long 
ways of the rotating 
spindle carried by the 
column. On the back of 
the spindle is cut a rack 
in which the cross spin- 
dle operates through the 
wheel and lever shown. 
The pulleys and sleeves 
are drilled in a drill press with a special cutter bar 
which extends through the cored hole of the sleeve, 
into a revolving bushing in the base of the jig, and 
which has two double ended cutters placed about 1 
in. apart, one cutter roughing, the other sizing it to 
about 0.010 in. under standard size. The guide bar 
in the reaming machine is ground to a sliding fit for 
the pulley or sleeve, while the reamer is 0.001 smaller 
than standard. 

In operating the machine, the guiding arbor is raised 
by the spindle and the pulley is slid onto it. The spindle 
is lowered until the guiding arbor engages the pilot on 
the reamer bar and with a slight pressure the operator 
forces the pulley over the reamer on the reamer shank 
beneath. Since the two bars, the one above and the 
shank beneath the reamer, quite closely fit the hole be- 
fore and after reaming, any error in the alignment of the 
hole is fully corrected. The upper and lower corners of 
the reamers are stoned off by a small oil stone and the 
result is a very smooth hole. It is claimed that the work 
turned out by the machine is very accurate, as it is al- 
most impossible to detect any variation with micrometers. 
This reaming is done by the drill press operator, near 
whose press this machine is placed, while another hole is 
being drilled. It is also stated that by this method of 
reaming it is found that a far better bearing is obtained 
in the pulleys and sleeves for the shafts and spindle. 

———_>-@—___ 


The John Eichleay, Jr., Company, 8. §&., Pittsburgh, 
has received a contract for about 100 tons of structural 
steel for the three-story building to be erected for a St. 
Francis’ school, McKees Rocks, Pittsburgh. 





A Reaming Machine Built for 
Its Own Use by the Hoefer 
Mfg. Company. 
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The Lemley Friction Clutch. 


The accompanying engravings illustrate the Lemley 
friction clutch, the invention of F. J. Lemley, 142 West 
North avenue, Chicago, Ill., for whom it is manufactured 
by the W. H. Jones Foundry & Machine Company, 800 
Noble street, of the same city. Fig. 1 shows a section 
of the clutch as applied to a pulley; Fig. 2 a section of 
a clutch applied in a shaft coupling, and Fig. 3 an ex- 
terior view of the clutch. The clutch has few parts and 
joints and is claimed to have a strong grip, with every 
part strong enough to retain the grip. The center plate 
or friction disk is shod with hard maple segments, which 
are riveted to each side of the disk, making a complete 
friction surface around the plate. 

The wood to iron contact for friction is considered 
to have many advantages. The iron surface will not 
wear or get out of shape, and as the wear is all in the 
blocks, a better contact is obtained. This results in a 
high coefficient of friction, low cost of repairs and no 
need for lubrication. When it is necessary to replace 
the wood segments the cap screws are taken out, while 
the friction plate is held in place. After the screws are 





Fig. 1.—Sectional View of a Lemley Clutch Pulley. 

removed the plate, which is split, can be taken out, and 
if the pulley is in the way it may be slid back to clear 
the plate. If the pulley cannot be moved the pins hold- 
ing the toggles to the hub C can be taken out, and then 
the front plate and sliding collar moved out of the way 
and the friction plate taken out. One operation equally 
adjusts all toggles. ‘The adjusting ring nut is threaded 
to fit the hub of the frouc friction plate. The ring nut 
is split and the bolt M clamps it to the hub of the fric- 





Fig. 2.—Sectional View of a Lemley Clutch Cut-off Coupling. 
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A Lemley Clutch with Sleeve to Which a Pulley, Gear, 
Sheave or Sprocket Can Be Keyed. 


tion plate. In making the adjustment the nut M is 
loosened and the ring nut is turned to the left to tighten 
the clutch and to the right to release it. After making 
the adjustment the nut M is retightened. 

The springs shown in Fig. 2 separate the friction 
plates when the clutch is disengaged. The spring release 
is used to avoid a complicated and many jointed toggle 
arrangement. It is claimed that the springs will re- 
lease the friction plates regardless of the speed and 
that they do not cause lost motion, but that a toggle 
arrangement with many joints has always been responsi- 
ble for trouble in this respect. 

The clutch coupling illustrated in Fig. 2 is the same 
as the clutch in Fig. 1, except the front friction plate. 
This is made V-shape in order to center the shafts 
should they not be centered when the clutch is disen- 
gaged. The clutch in Fig. 3 is provided with a sleeve 
to which a pulley, gear, sheave or sprocket can be keyed 
or clamped, giving substantially the same sort of an 
outfit as that shown in Fig. 1. The clutch couplings are 
made in 10 sizes, capable of transmitting from 3 to 
100 hp. at 100 rev. per min., and the clutch pulleys with 
from 18 to 72. in. diameter pulleys and various widths of 
face transmitting powers to correspond and ranging from 
4 to 120 hp. 

——————_»- 


A Record in Fan Building. 


An instance of what can be accomplished by a sales 
department and factory organization working in har- 
mony is afforded by a recent contract handled by the 
Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y. In connection 
with cold storage warehouses operated by the Pacific 
Fruit Express Company at Roseville and at Colton, Cal., 
eight large fans were required by the Pacific Engineer- 
ing Company, San Francisco. Each fan was to deliver 
44,500 cu. ft. of cold air, against a pressure of 3 oz. per 


square inch, and to be of the full housing type, with 
bearings supported on concrete piers, the blast wheels 


overhung on the shaft, and with stuffing boxes on the 
fan housings to prevent the leakage of air. 

Although special in several particulars, the Buffalo 
Forge Company undertook to furnish these fans, each 
having 7-ft. wheels running at 380 rev. per min., and to 
ship four in 10 days and the balance 15 days later. As 
the entire shipment weighed 32,000 lb., the advantage in 
freight on account of shipping in one car would be con- 
siderable, and when the order was received by wire at 
the factory on April 19 it was decided to make a special 
effort to complete the eight fans in the time promised 
for the first four. Shop drawings were not started until 
receipt of the order, but preliminary notice was sent to 
the factory, and by the time the prints were received by 
the various departments on April 20 much of the mate- 
rial was ready. On the night of April 30, the tenth day 
after the order was received, the eight fans, with shafts, 
pulleys and outboard bearings, were loaded on a 42-ft. 
gondola and ready to start. 
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TURBO BLOWERS. 


Progress in Germany with Turbine Driven Rotary Air Compressors for 
Blast Furnace Service. 


BY C. BEGENBOGEN,. 


To obtain compressed air (other than in low pressure 
fan work) it was the practice until recently to employ 
reciprocating compressors. The application of rotating 
machines to compressor work became possible with the 
advent of steam turbines and high speed electric motors, 
with their high peripheral velocities. The first practical 
rotary air compressor was built by Rateau in 1906, and is 
interesting because, in addition to being a turbo compres- 
sor, it is driven by an exhaust steam turbine taking waste 
steam from reciprocating engines. This compresser de- 
iivers air at 105 Ib. pressure, and has been in constant 
service since 1906. The compressor proper was built in 
four separate stages, with intercoolers between them, 
and consisted of two separate machines, each having a 
low pressure turbine and two stages of the compressor 
on its shaft. In addition, one side of the machine was 
equipped with a high pressure turbine, so arranged that 
in the absence of exhaust steam it could take high pres- 
sure steam and expand it through the low pressure tur- 
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Fig. 1.—Theoretical Indicator Card for a Two-Stage Compressor, 


bine on the adjoining shaft. This machine under test in 
the works of Sautter & Harle, in Paris, delivered 3150 
cu. ft. of free air per minute at a discharge pressure of 
105 lb. gauge when running at 5000 rev. per min. 
Important Considerations in Comparing Turbo and 
Reciprocating Compressors, 

One often finds in test reports of air compressors the 
expression “ mechanical efficiency.” This is the ratio of 
the diagram areas of the air and steam cylinders. Since 
compression in an air cylinder takes place along a line 
between the isothermal and adiabatic, it is 
natural that this efficiency is considerably 
higher than if it were referred to the work 
of isothermal compression, inasmuch as it 
takes into account only the loss between 
the two cylinders. In turbo compressors it 
is impossible to determine this efficiency. 
because it is impossible to take indicator 
cards from either the driving or driven 
machine. To compare the relative efficien- 
cies of reciprocating and rotating compres- 
sors, it is necessary first to define an effi- 
ciency which will be equally applicable to 
both cases and which will serve as a basis 
for comparison. The best solution of the 
problem is considered the one that refers 
efficiency to isothermal compression, be- 
cause this is the ideal to which our efforts are directed, 
and represents the minimum work that must be expended 
in compressing air (provided one does not codl below suc- 
tion temperature). Only in cases where low discharge 
pressures prevail and no intercooling or jacketing is pro- 
vided, in which cases compression follows almost exactly 


A paper presented before the German Blast Furnace Asso- 
ciation on ae 8, 1908. Translated from Stahl und Eisen, 
November 25, 908. 











along the adiabatic, can one refer to adiabatic compres- 
sion. A misunderstanding is impossible in either case 
if one definitely states the basis adopted. 

Attention is called to another possible error. The 
thermal efficiency of an air compressing machine is de- 
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Fig. 2.—-Nozzle with Orifice for Measuring Air Discharge Used at - 


Rothe Erde. 


termined by the relation between the heat energy repre- 
sented in the compression cycle and the heat energy ac- 
tually absorbed in the driving machine. A reciprocating 
engine works at its highest efficiency with a vacuum of 
say 25.5 in., while a turbine performs to best advantage 
at 28.5 and higher vacuum. 

In comparing the two types of machines on a thermal 
basis, one must unquestionably take the lower vacuum 
limit as a basis, as in exceptional cases a reciprocating 
engine referred to 25.5 in. might give a higher thermal 
efficiency than a turbine referred to 28.5 in.; this would 
not be fair, as the turbine makes possible the obtaining of 
the remaining heat energy in the steam (between 25.5 
and 28.5 in. vacuum), while in an engine this is a direct 


loss.* 
To avoid all possible error in determining the relative 


merits of the two systems, it is necessary to consider the 
question on the basis of production. costs, which consist 
of steam consumption, cost of installation, depreciation, 
interest, upkeep, attendance, lubrication, relative con- 
denser requirements, &c. Another source of difficulty 
arises in determining the air quantity discharged by the 
two types of machines. Here enters an uncertainty of 
the accuracy of the results given in published tests of 





Fig. 3.—Compound Arrangement of Orifices for Air Measurement, Rateau. 


reciprocating machines. It is pertinent at this point to 
go into the customary 

Methods Employed in Measuring Air Quantities, 
in order to later explain the methods that have to be 
pursued in establishing air quantities discharged by 
turbo compressors. 

* Note by Translator.—It is well known that the thermal 


efficiency (Rankine Clasius cycle) of steam engines is highest 
noncondensing or on back pressure. 
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cd 
Fig. 1 represents an air diagram. The relation —— 


gives the volumetric efficiency which, multiplied by the 
piston area and number of revolutions per unit of time, 
gives an approximation of the volume delivered. It is 
only approximate because it depends upon the tightness 
of the valve gear and the time of its opening and closing 
with respect to the piston travel, as well as upon the in- 
fluence of the heating through the inlet valves and cylin- 
der walls and the mixing of the free air drawn in with 
the air of the clearance space, &c. Inaccuracies are in- 











Fig. 4.—Gutehoffnungshiitte. 
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quite definite, and for every size of orifice there corre- 
sponds a certain definite air quantity for every initial 
pressure. If it is impractical to allow the air to escape 
or if a high enough drop in pressure cannot be obtained, 
it is still possible to measure air velocities through ori- 
fices. By introducing a throat or orifice in the path of 
an air flow and measuring the pressure difference on 
either side of it, the velocity through the orifice can be 
calculated by the formula 


v 
dew it 2. 
29 PD, 
from which, when the orifice size is known, the air a 


tity is determined in the simplest way. 
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Pressure Regulators. 
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Fig. 6.—Arrangement for Testing Tightness of Valves. 


troduced here that have a considerable bearing on the 
final efficiency. 

Since the main point of interest lies in the quantity 
of air actually compressed it is considered proper to refer 
to the discharge pressure line. One can then work back- 
ward and determine the quantity of air taken in on the 
suction stroke as indicated by the dotted line in Fig. 1. 


Serious doubt of the accuracy of this method has 
lately arisen and the Verein Deutscher Ingenieure has 
appointed a committee of practical and theoretical men 
to establish standards for measuring air quantities and 
to test the value of present methods. 

Many methods, other than direct measurement in 
gas or air holders, or the estimation of air quantities 
from indicator diagrams have been used. When a gas 
flows from one space to another of lower pressure, it as- 
sumes a certain definite maximum velocity, provided the 
lower pressure lies within the limits known as the criti- 
cal pressure. This velocity is called the critical velocity 
and is comparatively easily determined. If one allows 
the compressed air to flow through an orifice (Fig. 2) of 
definite size into a space in which the back pressure is 
not allowed to exceed the critical, then the quantity of 
air that passes through the orifice in a unit of time is 








Fig. 7.—Cross Section sh Gutehoffnungshiitte-Rateau Turbo- 
Blower Impellor, 
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TURBO BLOWERS. 


Progress in Germany with Turbine Driven Rotary Air Compressors for 
Blast Furnace Service. 


BY C. BEGENBOGEN. 


To obtain compressed air (other than in low pressure 
fan work) it was the practice until recently to employ 
reciprocating compressors. The application of rotating 
machines to compressor work became possible with the 
advent of steam turbines and high speed electric motors, 
with their high peripheral velocities. The first practical 
rotary air compressor was built by Rateau in 1906, and is 
interesting because, in addition to being a turbo compres- 
sor, it is driven by an exhaust steam turbine taking waste 
steam from reciprocating engines. This compresser de- 
iivers air at 105 Ib. pressure, and has been in constant 
service since 1906. The compressor proper was built in 
four separate stages, with intercoolers between them, 
and consisted of two separate machines, each having a 
low pressure turbine and two stages of the compressor 
on its shaft. In addition, one side of the machine was 
equipped with a high pressure turbine, so arranged that 
in the absence of exhaust steam it could take high pres- 
sure steam and expand it through the low pressure tur- 
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Fig. 1.—Theoretical Indicator Card for a Two-Stage Compressor. 


bine on the adjoining shaft. This machine under test in 
the works of Sautter & Harle, in Paris, delivered 3180 
cu. ft. of free air per minute at a discharge pressure of 
105 lb. gauge when running at 5000 rev. per min. 
Important Considerations in Comparing Turbo and 
Reciprocating Compressors, 

One often finds in test reports of air compressors the 
expression “ mechanical efficiency.” This is the ratio of 
the diagram areas of the air and steam cylinders. Since 
compression in an air cylinder takes place along a line 
between the isothermal and adiabatic, it is 
natural that this efficiency is considerably 
higher than if it were referred to the work 
of isothermal compression, inasmuch as it 
takes into account only the loss between 
the two cylinders. In turbo compressors it 
is impossible to determine this efficiency, 
because it is impossible to take indicator 
cards from either the driving or driven 
machine. To compare the relative efficien- 
cies of reciprocating and rotating compres- 
sors, it is necessary first to define an effi- 
ciency which will be equally applicable to 
both cases and which will serve as a basis 
for comparison. The best solution of the 
problem is considered the one that refers 
efficiency to isothermal compression, be- 
cause this is the ideal to which our efforts are directed, 
and represents the minimum work that must be expended 
in compressing air (provided one does not cool below suc- 
tion temperature). Only in cases where low discharge 
pressures prevail and no intercooling or jacketing is pro- 
vided, in which cases compression follows almost exactly 





*A paper presented before the German Blast Furnace Asso- 
ciation on May 3, 1908. Translated from Stahl und LFisen, 
November 25, 1908. 


along the adiabatic, can one refer to adiabatic compres- 
sion. A misunderstanding is impossible in either case 
if one definitely states the basis adopted. 

Attention is called to another possible error. The 
thermal efficiency of an air compressing machine is de- 
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Fig. 2.—-Nozzle with Orifice for Measuring Air Discharge Used at - 


Rothe Erde. 


termined by the relation between the heat energy repre- 
sented in the compression cycle and the heat energy ac- 
tually absorbed in the driving machine. A reciprocating 
engine works at its highest efficiency with a vacuum of 
say 25.5 in., while a turbine performs to best advantage 
at 28.5 and higher vacuum. 

In comparing the two types of machines on a thermal 
basis, one must unquestionably take the lower vacuum 
limit as a basis, as in exceptional cases a reciprocating 
engine referred to 25.5 in. might give a higher thermal 
efficiency than a turbine referred to 28.5 in.; this would 
not be fair, as the turbine makes possible the obtaining of 
the remaining heat energy in the steam (between 25.5 
and 28.5 in. vacuum), while in an engine this is a direct 
loss.* 

To avoid all possible error in determining the relative 
merits of the two systems, it is necessary to consider the 
question on the basis of production. costs, which consist 
of steam consumption, cost of installation, depreciation, 
interest, upkeep, attendance, lubrication, relative con- 
denser requirements, &c. Another source of difficulty 
arises in determining the air quantity discharged by the 
two types of machines. Here enters an uncertainty of 
the accuracy of the results given in published tests of 





Fig. 3.—Compound Arrangement of Orifices for Air Measurement, Rateau. 


reciprocating machines. It is pertinent at this point to 
go into the customary 

Methods Employed in Measuring Air Quantities, 
in order to later explain the methods that have to be 
pursued in establishing air quantities discharged by 
turbo compressors. 

* Note by Transiator.—It is well known that the thermal 


efficien (Rankine Clasius cycle) of steam engines is highest 
noncondensing or on back pressure. 
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cd 
Fig. 1 represents an air diagram. The relation —- 


gives the volumetric efficiency which, multiplied by the 
piston area and number of revolutions per unit of time, 
gives an approximation of the volume delivered. It is 
only approximate because it depends upon the tightness 
of the valve gear and the time of its opening and closing 
with respect to the piston travel, as well as upon the in- 
fluence of the heating through the inlet valves and cylin- 
der walls and the mixing of the free air drawn in with 
the air of the clearance space, &c. Inaccuracies are in- 
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Fig. 4.—Gutehoffnungshiitte. 
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quite definite, and for every size of orifice there corre- 
sponds a certain definite air quantity for every initial 
pressure. If it is impractical to allow the air to escape 
or if a high enough drop in pressure cannot be obtained, 
it is still possible to measure air velocities through ori- 
fices. By introducing a throat or orifice in the path of 
an air flow and measuring the pressure difference on 
either side of it, the velocity through the orifice can be 
calculated by the formula 

v9 

bee —... 

29 PD, 
from which, when the orifice size is known, the air ia 
tity is determined in the simplest way. 
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Fig. 6.—Arrangement for 


troduced here that have a considerable bearing on the 
final efficiency. 

Since the main point of interest lies in the quantity 
of air actually compressed it is considered proper to refer 
to the discharge pressure line. One can then work back- 
ward and determine the quantity of air taken in on the 
suction stroke as indicated by the dotted line in Fig. 1. 


Serious doubt of the accuracy of this method has 
lately arisen and the Verein Deutscher Ingenieure has 
appointed a committee of practical and theoretical men 
to establish standards for measuring air quantities and 
to test the value of present methods. 

Many methods, other than direct measurement in 
gas or air holders, or the estimation of air quantities 
from indicator diagrams have been used. When a gas 
flows from one space to another of lower pressure, it as- 
sumes a certain definite maximum velocity, provided the 
lower pressure lies within the limits known as the criti- 
cal pressure. This velocity is called the critical velocity 
and is comparatively easily determined. If one allows 
the compressed air to flow through an orifice (Fig. 2) of 
definite size into a space in which the back pressure is 
not allowed to exceed the critical, then the quantity of 
air that passes through the orifice in a unit of time is 
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Testing Tightness of Valves. 





Fig. 7.—Cross Section of Gutehoffnungshiitte-Rateau Turbo- 
Blower Impellor, 
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If the temperature of the gas or air remains approx- 
imately constant on either side of the orifice, which for 
air measurements in ordinary practice is generally the 
case, this is a sufficiently accurate as well as simple 
means of measurement. However, no serious difficulty is 
introduced, even if it becomes necessary to determine the 
resulting temperature differences. The instrument used 
by von Paul de Bruyn for measuring blast furnace gas 
is well known, however, in blast furnace gas measure- 
ments this method does not give very satisfactory results 
owing to the uncertainty of 
the exact size of the orifice 
which becomes coated with 
entrained dust, and also be- 
cause in this class of work 
one has to deal with very 
low pressure and, therefore, 
very low pressure differ- 
ences. To measure small 
pressure differences accu- 
rately liquids of low specific 
gravity are employed in in- 
clined glass tubes. If, fur- 
ther, the instrument is pro- 
vided with a quadratic 
scale, values can be read 
from it in direct proportion 
to the air quantities flowing 
at any time. 

Some object to rotating 
compressors, claiming them 
to be uncertain on account 
of their slip. The applica- 
tion of the method of air 
measurement just described 
presents a means of being 
certain that the machine is 
actually compressing air and not merely whirling it. 
When no air is discharged the velocity through the 
orifice is zero and likewise the pressure difference zero. 
Now if one permits this pressure difference on each side 
of an orifice to affect the contro] of the machine in such 
a way that with decreasing quantity of air discharged 
the machine gains speed and in turn develops a higher 
pressure, the objection is removed that can be raised to 
turbo blowers for blast furnace work. The machine will 
increase speed and concurrently its discharge pressure 
up to the limit of its capacity. 





Fig. 8.— Axial Section of Jiiger 
Impellor, 





Fig. 9.—Axial Section of a Five-Stage 
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Governing. 


To obtain a high enough pressure difference for this 
method of governing without excessive throttling, several 
orifices are introduced into one another, as per Fig. 3. 
In the outside orifice there is a small pressure correspond- 
ing to the higher velocity. The difference between the 
pressure in the main and the pressure in the inside orifice 
is considerable and affords reliable governing. This pres- 
sure difference acts on the spring loaded piston shown 
in Fig. 4, and shifts the fulcrum of a lever, on one end 
of which is attached the governor, on the other the inlet 
valve of the driving machine. Fig. 5 shows a similar ar- 
rangement used by Brown, Boveri & Co., in Baden. 

When a turbo blower is thus governed interruption 
of air discharge with a hanging furnace is impossible. 
The steam turbine must be large enough to develop the 
maximum energy required at any time, just as the steam 
engine of a piston blowing engine. The steam engine, 
like the steam turbine, will stop if the air energy exceeds 
the maximum capacity of the steam cylinders. A turbo 
blower at constant speed will deliver an almost uniform 
pressure. Difference in output Can be obtained with con- 
stant speed by the introduction of a throttling valve, and 
in this respect lies a salient advantage of the turbo 
blower. Within certain limits any desired pressure can 
be obtained at any volume of discharge. 


Measurements of Performances, 


The work done by the driving machine can best be 
determined by measuring the heat quantities, which are 
taken up by the air, the cooling water, the outside air, 
the oil on the bearing, &c. The calculations can then be 
carried out in a simple way by the equation 

dQ = di — Av. dp. 

It is beyond the province of this paper to go further into 
the details of these determinations. Suffice it to say that 
a comparison of the work done determined by experiment 
with the theoretical minimum required for isothermal 
compression will give an efficiency value. A comparison 
of the heat energy consumed (which is established from 
the steam consumption of the driving machine and its 
heat value), and the heat energy of isothermal compres- 
sion of the air quantities actually compressed, gives the 
thermal efficiency of the entire unit. 

Since the decision as to the advisability of installing 
one or the other type of power machine generally resolves 
itself into considerations of operating cost, it would be 


‘rutehoffnungshiitte-Rateau Turbo-Blower, 
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Fig. 10.—Elevation of an Installation of a Steam Turbine Driven Rotary Air Compressor. 


pertinent to consider this phase of the question. Since 
the gas engine and reciprocating blower, in the absence 
at present of a gas turbine, are competing in blast fur- 
nace work with the steam turbine and the turbo blower, 
consideration will be confined to this case. 


Relative Operating Costs, 


In the technical press articles in which the relative’ 


operating costs are shown for steam and gas driven ma- 
chines, the value of the blast furnace gas is placed either 
at nothing or at an arbitrary value, depending upon the 
system the author advocates. On such premises it is pos- 
sible to show one or the other case to advantage at will. 
In plants so located that the surplus gas cannot be con- 
verted into a saleable by-product to outside consumers, 
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and having suflicient quantities of gas to satisfy all re- 
quirements, the gas has no value because it has no mar- 
ket. Should it possess a market value, which value is 
generally estimated on the basis of the heat value of the 
gas in comparison with the heat value and cost of coal in 
the particular vicinity, it becomes a question whether 
gas should be burned in hot stoves or sold and the air 
blown heated in some other more economical manner. 
Apparently no one has ever valued the gas burned in the 
hot stoves higher than its cleaning cost. The gas is a 
by-product incidental to the making of pig iron, and that 
not burned in the hot stoves or converted into energy 
must be wasted. Only when it is possible to utilize to 
advantage all the energy that the gas possesses when 
used in the most economical manner can the gas have a 
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Fig. 11.—Plan and Blevation of a Parsons Type Compressing Unit Built by the Erste Briinner Maschinenfabriks-Gesellschaft. 
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Fig. 12.—Longitudinal Section of a Parsons Set for Furnace Biast. 


value placed upon it, and then only on the basis of the 
prevailing prices for electric energy, compressed air or 
the gas itself (if it is sold or used in its original state) 
in competition with other sources of energy. 

Therefore, in very many cases, particularly in isolated 
blast furnace plants, the question of whether steam or gas 
drive should be adopted should be carefully considered. 
Always where sufficient gas is available for a long time 
to come, to satisfy the requirements of the plant, steam 
drive is undoubtedly to be preferred. Safety in opera- 
tion, decreased danger from shutdowns, feeling of secur- 
ity of those in charge do not appear in the estimates of 
comparative operating costs, but nevertheless are impor- 
tant factors. Where a value can be placed on practically 
an unlimited quantity of energy, gas engine drive is cer- 
tainly in order. Where part of the energy is developed 
by gas fired boilers, a serious study of the situation will 
guide one to steam turbine drive, where formerly fashion 


tight under the temperatures at which they have to work. 
Poppet valves or these in conjunction with slide valves 
are now found on air compressors, although there are 
good compressors having either only poppet valves or 
only sliding valves. High speeds likewise have firmly es- 
tablished themselves in compressor work, making electric 
drive quite suitable. 

What influence valve gears have on efficiency has been 
brought out in a general way in the discussion of air 
quantity determinations. Prominent compressor builders 
such as Pokorny and Wittekind have gone extensively 
into the testing of valves. Fig. 6 shows arrangements 
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Fig. 13.—Plan and Elevation of a 750-Hp. Turbo-Blower.. 


(one cannot call it anything else) or an overestimated 
evaluation of the merits of gas drive, pointed to gas en- 
gines. This question should be carefully studied based 
on past experience and the progress made in steam tur- 
bines and turbo blowers. 


Reciprocating Compressors, 


Since scientific investigation of the influence of va- 
rious conditions on the efficiency of piston compressors 
has been guiding designers, the principal parts of the air 
cylinders, especially in large machines, have undergone 
considerable change. Now provisions are found for tak- 
ing air into the cylinders at as low a temperature as 
possible, combined with the most elaborate arrangements 
for cooling. Radial slide valves in the air heads have 
been almost entirely eliminated in recent designs. Only 
with the most careful machine work and accurate fitting 
and grinding is it possible to get the sliding grid valves 


for testing the tightness of valves and valve seats. Com- 
pressed air is applied above the valve, and any leak pass- 
ing the seat is allowed to pass into the bottle, from which 
the rate of water escape into a measuring vessel can be 
determined. The making of a valve tight under a test of 
this kind is still no guarantee that it will continue to 
stay so in actual service and under the influence of shock 
and temperature. 


Turbo Compressors, 


Compression takes place in turbo compressors in 2 
similar way to that in centrifugal pumps. In a series of 
impellers free air is compressed to the desired final pres- 
sure. Figs. 7 and 9 show the cross and axial sections of 
an impeller with straight blades (Gutehoffnungshiitte- 
Rateau). Fig. 8 shows an impeller of the Jiiger type, 
while Fig. 9 shows the type used in blast furnace work 
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(Gutehoffnungshiitte-Rateau) having a capacity of 42,400 
cu. ft. per minute. 

Unfortunately the construction of electrically driven 
blowers is limited by the alternating current motor. One 
is tied, so to speak, to 1500 or 3000 rey. per min. by the 
frequency of the alternating current, and considerable 
inconvenience is encountered in an attempt at variable 
speed which latter, however, has been recently made pos- 
sible by Brown-Boveri’s special transformers. Where 


_ variable speed is impractical air regulation has to be 


effected by suction or discharge throttling, although blast 
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balance the thrust. The output can also be divided into 
two equal parts having separate suctions and a common 
discharge, as is often done in centrifugal pumps. 
The following explains the 
Arrangements Used in Testing. 

which were specially built for experiments on steam 
turbine driven compressors. (Fig. 15.) The boiler plant 
supplies steam direct to the turbine if a high pressure 
machine is being tested, or to a feed water heater if an 
exhaust machine is under investigation. In the latter 
case steam enters the heater throttled and, therefore, 













> 





superheated. In passing through the water the steam 
loses its superheat and emerges in the form of moist 
steam at about atmospheric pressure, approaching ac- 
tual exhaust steam conditions in practice. A surface 
condenser supplies the required vacuum for the turbine. 
The condensed steam is weighed in two tanks in the 
customary way. 

For measuring the air quantities a long receiver of 
large cross section, in the outer head of which is placed 
a suitable orifice, is connected to the suction inlet of the 
compressor. Pressure readings are taken with carefully 
calibrated inclined water columns and the temperature 
determined with precision thermometers. The suction 
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Fig. 14.—-Plan and Elevation of an Installation of a 750-Hp. Brown, Boveri & Co. Turbo-Blower Set, 


furnace work, being very constant in its character of 
load, requires very little adjustment. 

Any desired regulation, however, can be obtained 
without any difficulty whatever with steam turbine drive, 
which lends itself admirably to this particular service. 
Fig. 10 shows such a machine, having a capacity of 42,400 
cu. ft. of free air per minute. Figs. 11, 12, 13 and 14 
illustrate a number of blast furnace blowers and high 
pressure compressors which command interest. The end 
thrust is taken care of in most cases by the balancing 
of the individual impellers, with the addition of a thrust 
marine type bearing for safety; in other cases separate 
cylinders are arranged to work against one another and 


inlet of the compressor proper has a gate valve to adjust 
the inflowing air quantity. At the discharge end of the 
compressor another gate valve affords means of ob- 
taining the required discharge pressure. Next to this 
valve is a large receiver with several perforated par- 
titions in it, which destroy any eddies in the air which 
would affect the accuracy of the measurement. At the 
end of this receiver is another orifice through which the 
air escapes to the atmosphere. This latter orifice serves 
to measure the quantity of air actually compressed. The 
cooling water for the jackets and bearings is measured 
in both quantity and temperature rise. The heat lost to 
the surrounding air has not been determined up to the 
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present, as the compressors are so efficiently water jack- 
eted that this is too small to detect, and is, therefore, 
neglected. 

For K in the equation, 0.98 is used. Fig. 15, where 
the entire air testing arrangement is illustrated, shows 
2a compressor of 4700 cu. ft. per minute capacity, 90 Ib. 
gauge discharge, driven by an exhaust turbine running 
4000 rev. per min. Three such machines have already 
been built and the test results obtained are highly grat- 
ifying. Of all steam users the exhaust turbine is most 
suited to get the maximum mechanical energy out of the 
steam up to the highest attainable vacua of to-day. When 
one considers that the exhaust turbine can convert into 
mechanical energy the steam that in many cases is al- 
lowed to escape, and generate from it electric and com- 
pressed air power, it would seem that the exhaust tur- 
bine as an economic consideration is far in advance of 
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Fig. 15. 


all other machines. Estimates of operating costs in 
such cases would give surprising figures in favor of the 
rotating machines. 

Test Results, 

Unfortunately any great number of definite figures 
from reliable tests of turbo blowers are not yet available. 
The difficulties that were to be surmounted lay, not only 
in the details of construction of the machines, but also 
in the designing and making of suitable means for test- 
ing. The following, however, gives some figures and 
curves of tests made on the 4700 cu. ft. per minute com- 
pressors built by the Gutehoffnungshiitte. One of these 
has already been accepted and has been put into regular 
service. 

The curves in Fig. 16 show the performance of this 
machine at a constant speed of 3600 rev. per min. The 
conditions of the test were very unfaverable, as there 
was not sufficient cooling water. Subsequent tests made 
when sufficient water was available showed that it was 
possible to coo] the air at the various stages to inlet tem- 
perature and lower. The cooling water quantities flow- 
ing through the jackets were very carefully determined, 
as well as the temperature rise of: the water and the 
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air. Air quantities discharged by the Compressor were 
determined by the methods outlined above. 

The trial was carried out over a range of pressures 
from 15 to 105 Ib., while the volumes displaced adjusted 
themselves as shown on the pressure volume curve of 
Fig. 16. The efficiencies shown are referred to the 
isothermal basis and represent the ratio of work actually. 
applied to compressor coupling to the minimum required 
for isothermal compression of the quantities actually 
compressed. The temperature rise of the cooling water 
on the bearings was not determined, but was quite ex- 
traordinarily low. It can be safely said that the mechan- 
ical efficiency of the unit is not lower than 98 per cent. 
Other tests made have shown still better results, “espe- 
cially when larger quantities of water were at hand. 

The curves in Fig. 17 show the pressure distribution 
in the various stages of the machine at final pressures 
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Plan and Elevation of a Testing Arrangement in the Works of the Gutehoffnungshiitte. 


ranging from 15 to 105 lb. gauge at a constant speed of 
3600 rev. per min. Up to 45 Ib. absolute most of the 
compression takes place in the first stage of the compres- 
sor, which is diagramatically illustrated along the or- 
dinate of the curve, and in the second part very little 
further compression is effected, and, in fact, in some 
cases an expansion takes place. Only when running at 
higher discharge pressures is a pressure rise obtained in 
all parts of the machine. At the highest pressures the 
second half of the machine contributes more to the en- 
tire amount than the first. 

From efficiency tests made on reciprocating compres- 
sors it has been found that they consume on the average 
when running on 120 lb. steam pressure condensing, about 
15.5 lb. per indicated horsepower hour. At a mechanical 
efficiency of 85 per cent. an indicated air horsepower hour 
is obtained on 18.5 Ib. steam. The heat energy utilized 


by the engine compared with the heat energy of the use- 
' ful work done shows an efficiency of 45 per cent. 
According to reports of tests made by Julius Fiirste- 
nau, an air horsepower hour has been obtained with a 
blower driven by a Parsons turbine at a consumption of 
16.4 Ib. and a turbine horsepower hour at 14.20 lb. This 
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consumption at 111 Ib. gauge initial pressure and 28.65 
in. vacuum represents an efficiency of 49 per cent. 

A comparison of two reciprocating machines and one 
turbine compressor in the same station showed the cost 
of steam for compressing air in the respective machines 
to be from 6 to 16 per cent. lower in the case of the 
turbo compressor.’ Exhaustive experiments on a turb» 
blower built by Brown, Boveri & Co. gave the results 
shown in Fig. 18. At Chasse where a Rateau blast fur- 
nace turbo blower is in service, efficiencies of the blower 
proper of from 68 to 72.5 per cent. are being obtained, 
depending upon the loading. (Fig. 19.) An efficiency 
of 65 per cent. of the compressor corresponds to an 
overall thermal efficiency of 44 per cent. ‘The tests of the 
turbo blowers made at Rothe Erde by K. Rummel showed 
a consumption of 21 Ib. per effective horsepower hour 
and an overall thermal performance of 38 to 42.5 per 
cent. As evident from the figures presented, the thermal 
efficiencies of piston compressors (determined by methods 
which have been common practice up to the present and 
which are subject to grave doubt as to their specific ac- 
curacy) do not exceed by a large margin those of rotat- 
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Fig. 16.—Test Curves of a Turbo-Compressor Built by the 
Gutehoffnungshiitte. . 


ing machines, hence the turbo compressor is in position 
to compete with the older form of machine. 


Advantages of Turbo Compressors, 


With respect to the advantages of the high speed 
rotating machine over the-reciprocating compressor, the 
same arguments hold as in the application of steam tur- 
bines for electric power generation. Other advantages 
entirely apart from first cost, floor space and mainte- 
nance cost are to be found in decreased cost and reliabil- 
ity of operation. It is believed that the fullest confi- 
dence can be placed in this type of machine if it can be 
expected to develop the efficiencies in everyday practice 
after several years of service that it shows now on the 
testing floor. That there is very little occasion to doubt 
the durability and continued efficiency of this machine 
is evident from the few parts that enter into its con- 
struction and the simplicity of their detail. The serious 
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Fig. 17.—Distribution of Pressure in a Turbo-Compressor at 
Different Final Pressures. 
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Fig. 18.—-Test Curves of a Turb3-Blower at Marcinelle. 


difficulties inherent in high speed rotating machines have 
long been overcome in the steam turbine. 

As soon as the future gives us a practical and com- 
mercial gas turbine the field of the rotating machines will 
be established. From present indications, however, the 
prospects of attaining this are not very bright. Until 
then the gas engine will hold, unchallenged, its place as 
the cheapest form of energy. It will be used principally 
for generating electric current, while the furnaces will 
be blown with electricity driven blowers, which offer 
such alluring advantages of simplicity and reliability. 

J. W. 8. 
_——_ 9 

Improvements at a Tool Steel Plant.—The Vulcan 
Crucible Steel Company, Aliquippa, Pa., manufacturer 
of tool steel, is erecting a new 10-ton annealing furnace 
and will probably erect another 10-ton furnace within 
the next month, about doubling its annealing capacity. 
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Fig. 19.—Test Result of a Rateau Blower at Chasse. 


Some time ago a new steel building, 72 x 190 ft., was 
erected, equipped with a 20-ton Pawling & Harnischfeger 
electric traveling crane and a 5-ton steel hammer, and 
the company will move into it four other hammers, of 
2500, 1090, 750 and 500 Ib. capacity, and four heating 
furnaces now located in another building. The old 
building will be removed to allow other improvements to 
be made. The company now operates a 10 and 12 in. 
mill, the building containing these mills also having ma- 
chinery for roll turning, &c. A new brick building, 50 x 
100 ft., is to be erected, which will allow the machine 
shop to be centralized. The erection of a new steel 
building, SO x 200 ft., equipped with a 14-in. mill, engine, 
&ec., is also contemplated. The plant comprises 10 acres, 
located on the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad, from 
which a siding is run into the property. This is to be 
rearranged and connected with an industrial track sys- 
tem to afford better shipping facilities. Since the com- 
pany engaged in the manufacture of tool steels it has 
made improvements from time to time and now has one 
of the most complete tool steel plants in the country. 
In the past year it has operated on single turn. Current 
business is good, with a very encouraging outlook. 
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A New Cochrane Feed Water Heater. 


The practice of utilizing exhaust steam for heating 
or drying purposes is becoming general. If the piping 
system is properly designed for the flow of the larger 
volume of steam and for the avoidance of air or water 
binding, exhaust steam heating is in every respect as 
satisfactory as live steam heating, and offers a great 
economy in fuel, since a pound of exhaust steam contains 
just as much heat as a pound of live steam at the same 
temperature, and in fact from 80 to 90 per cent. as much 
available heat as was present in the steam before it 
passed through the engine cylinder. Where there is 
need for all of the available exhaust steam for heating 
or drying purposes the cost of fuel for running the en- 
gine becomes almost negligible. 

In many of the early exhaust steam heating plants 
it was attempted to utilize the existing live steam pip- 
ing. which, because of its small size and because of its 
arrangement, frequently placed a considerable back 
pressure upon the engine. It was also found that where 
the engine exhausted directly into the piping system the 
latter in time became coated with cylinder oil and grease, 
so that the efficiency of the radiators gradually became 
considerably impaired. Because of this oil in the con- 
densed steam and also because of the lack of suitable 
receiving tanks for collecting the condensed returns, the 
latter were often permitted to run to waste, representing 
a loss not only of the water but also of an amount of 
heat required to raise an equivalent weight of cold feed 
water up to the temperature of the returns. Not only 
this, but the water thrown away was, except for this 
eontent of oil, pure, distilled water, containing no scale- 
forming matter, and unequalled for boiler feeding pur- 
poses. The obvious waste in buying or pumping cold 
water to feed the boilers while hot water was being dis- 
charged to the sewer led to the designing of various 
arrangements and appliances for purifying the exhaust 
steam of oil, and for conserving the returns and reheat- 
ing them before they were pumped to the boiler. 

An arrangement still frequently installed consists of 
the following parts: 

An oil separator in the exhaust main, followed by a 
closed feed water heater, preferably arranged with suit- 
able valves and piping for by-passing when it is desired 
to cut out the heater for cleaning or repairs, and a re- 
ceiver or hot well for the reception of the returns, gen- 





Fig. 1. Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 


The Old and New Cochrane Heaters as Connected to By-Pass 
Surplus Exhaust Steam. 


erally fitted with an automatic controller for admitting 
sufficient raw water to make up for leakage and other 
losses. From this receiver the water is taken by the 
boiler feed pump and forced through the closed heater 
into the boiler. For the drainage of the oil separator 
a suitable trap must be installed. This aggregation of 
apparatus requires a good deal of room and a large num- 
ber of valves, tees, elbows and other fittings, as well as 
a large labor bill for its proper installation. 
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A great simplification and improvement was gained 
by the introduction of the open heater. It takes the 
place or performs the functions of heater, separator trap, 
hot well, cold water regulator and feed water, filter and 
skimming tank; but to protect the heating system from 
oil it is necessary either to pass all of the exhaust steam 
through the heater or else to install an independent 
separator with trap in the branch exhaust line to the 
heating system. The objections to the first method are 
found in the fact that to be able to purify all of the 
exhaust steam that may be delivered by the engines, an 
unnecessarily large heater, as regards the water heat- 





Fig. 4.—General View of the Cochrane Heater with Combined 


Separator, Built by Boiler Works, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


the Harrison Safety 


ing capacity, must be installed to get a large enough 
separator to handle the steam, and even then it is not 
possible to cut the heater out for cleaning while the 
heating system is in operation. The drawbacks of the 
second method, Figs. 1 and 2, are the extra cost of 
the additional separator, valves and fittings, and of the 
labor required to install them. Not only this, but it is 
difficult, in the congested basements of modern office 
buildings, hotels, &c., to run large piping, say, 12, 16, 20 
in., &c., around the corners, or hugging the ceiling or 
wall, or to double back with the piping, to convey the 
exhaust from the feed water heater to the heating sys- 
tem and to arrange for the connection through the back 
pressure valve to atmosphere. 

In Fig. 4 is illustrated a new heater, just introduced 
by the Harrison Safety Boiler Works, Philadelphia, Pa., 
by which these difficulties have been neatly avoided, 
while certain new advantages have been gained. The 
new heater possesses the features of the older Cochrane 
heater, that is, it heats the water by direct, actual con- 
tact with the purified steam and provides for the reten- 
tion of precipitated scale-forming matter on trays and in 
the filter, for the escape of air and gases and for the 
automatic admission of sufficient raw water to make up 
the full amount of boiler feed. Fig. 3, as compared with 
Figs. 1 and 2, shows the saving in equipment required 
and space occupied. Fig. 5 is a view of the new heater 
which exposes its interior. ; 

The new feature consists of a specially designed sep- 
arator, which is large enough in volume to purify all 
the steam required for heating the boiler feed water, 
and also to handle the entire amount of steam exhausted 
by the engines and pumps, so that the surplus can pass 
directly to the heating or drying system without further 
purification. Upon entering. the separator the steam 
strikes a vertically ribbed baffle plate, such as is used 
in the oil separators attached to other Cochrane heaters, 
but after passing around the baffle plate that part of 
the steam required for heating the feed supply is divert- 
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ed into the heater proper, while the surplus steam is 
passed to the heating system through the steam stack at 
the top of the separator. The arrangement of parts is 
such that the feed water will be heated up to the maxi- 
mum temperature before steam passes to the heating 
system. 

To provide for shutting the interior of the heater off 
from the steam piping, that is, to make it possible to 
open and clean the heater while the heating system con- 
tinues in operation, a cut-out valve is placed in the open- 
ing between the heater and the separator, while a simi- 
lar valve is placed between the overflow opening of the 
heater and the steam trap; this permits the steam trap 
to continue to drain the separator even when the heater 
is cut out of service. The steam cut-out valve is of cylin- 
drical semi-rotating type, and is operated from the out- 
side by means of a suitable lever. 

This large separator with valves thus takes the place, 
it will be noted, not only of the separator on the ordi- 
nary open feed water heater, but also of one or more 
gate valves and tees, and an independent separator with 
trap and connections. The comparison in the illustra- 
tion, Figs. 1, 2 and 8, shows the least number of 





Fig. 5.—Broken Away View of the New Cochrane Heater. 


extra valves, fittings, separators, traps, &¢c., required 
by an ordinary heater and receiver to perform the func- 
tions of the new surplus exhaust and cut-out valve 
heater. In many installations much more complicated 
arrangements have been installed to perform this ser- 
vice. For installations where there is no necessity of 
cutting the heater out of service while exhaust steam is 
being supplied to the heating system, as where a plant 
is running during only a part of the 24 hrs., the cut- 
out valves can be omitted, although they are recom- 
mended even in such cases, particularly when the heater 
is used in connection with a heating or drying system. 


—_—_——_o-+e_____ 


The manufacturers of iron and steel and other prod- 
ucts in the Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Mahoning and Shenan- 
go Valley and Wheeling districts have filed a protest 
against the present traffic association regulations on 
demurrage rates and time charges, especially protesting 
against the 24-hr. law. An accompanying petition, 
signed by the traffic and freight managers of most 
of the largest industries in the territory named, asks that 
certain paragraphs be either amended or expunged from 
the present rules,-and gives at length the reasons for 
the changes asked. 
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Cutting Threads on Steel Tubes. 


Steel tubes have now so nearly replaced those of 
wrought iron that those working them to-day may not 
realize that not very long ago it was found difficult to 
cut threads on them. The procedure found effective with 
wrought iron was decidedly inefficient with steel. Some 
one discovered, however, that if the cutting tool were 
so shaped or disposed that the edge actually performing 
the cutting inclined about 15 degrees back from a pro- 
longed radius drawn through the point of attack, then 
steel could be effectively cut. With wrought iron tubing 
a cutting edge that was simply a radial plane prolonged 
was effective. One explanation for the difference is that 
wrought iron contains more or less cinder imbedded in 
the metallic body, and the resistance to a cutting tool 
afforded by a material thus honeycombed could not be so 
great as that of compact, homogeneous steel. It may 
be added that this variation of 15 degrees produces a 
tool that is also effective with wrought iron. 

To accomplish in practice this relation between the 
cutting edge and the work, two courses are open to the 
machinist. If his tool is horizontally arranged in the 
tool holder he may adjust it so that the actual cutting 
will be done at the end of a horizontal diameter, and by 
notching it from the upper edge may obtain the necessary 
form, or he may raise his tool holder until the upper 
edge is 15 degrees (with the work) above the horizontal 
diameter and grind the end of the tool away somewhat 
so as to permit the cutting edge to come in contact with 
the work, and a little more to provide proper clearance. 
Following either procedure, the cutting operation is per- 
formed with a tool which recedes 15 degrees from direct 
opposition to the movement of the work. This principle 
of using a wedge form of tool for the threading of steel 
pipe has application to the machining of steel in general. 
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Municipal Ownership in Lessening Favor. 


At the convention of the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation at Atlantic City, N. J., June 3, the Committee on 
Public Safety, Samuel Insull, chairman, reported on 
municipal ownership of gas and electric light plants, say- 
ing in part: 

“The tendency toward municipal ownership as a 
cure for every evil, real or imaginary, has continued to 
lessen materially. While the change has been marked, 
we do not believe the movement is dead. The present 
difference is that, while three years ago we were rushing 
headlong and thoughtlessly into this phase of socialism 
without regard to cost, or industrial or political effect, 
to-day any propusal for a municipal undertaking, if con- 
sidered at all, would be received with little favor and 
subjected to the most careful investigation. With the 
inherent tendency in municipal management toward 
waste, inefficiency and higher cost, contrasted with the 
progress of public service corporations, with their larger 
growth, improved apparatus and management, their 
lower prices and growing consideration of the public, 
your committee is of the opinion that the time will come 
when few examples of municipal ownership and opera- 
tion of a public utility for the supply of gas or electricity 
will be found in existence.” 

Frank A. Vanderlip, New York, referred to the total 
investment in electric light plants in the United States 
as now well beyond the billion dollar mark, whereas five 
years ago there were about 4000 companies with a total 
investment approximating $700,000,000. Mr. Vanderlip 
believes that the country is entering upon an era in 
which invéstors will look with increasing favor upon 
electric securities, and in which the funds available for 
electric developments will be secured with much greater 
ease and at much lower rates than have ruled heretofore. 

—- 0 oe 

The imports of foreign merchandise at New York 
City in May were valued at $70,561,281, as against 
$49,859,728 for May, 1908, and $72,789,337 for May, 1907. 


The attendance on the opening day of the Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific Exposition at Seattle, Wash., was 89,286. 
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Modern Cupola Practice.* 


BY JOHN C. KNOEPPEL, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Foundry owners frequently wonder why they are hav- 
ing trouble with their iron, blaming almost everything but 
their management of the cupola. This has not received 
the attention that it should, and as a usual thing the 
cupola is considered foolproof, in fact, is expected to run 
itself. Good work with the cupola is first of all depend- 
ent upon a thorough knowledge of the cupola and its per- 
formance while working under the blast. The construc- 
tion must next be such that the proper amount of air 
can actually get in, and in such a way that the tempera- 
ture conditions are as uniform as possible, so that cold 
spots are avoided. The tuyere area must be of such a 
size and so arranged that the blast enters the cupola 
without undue friction. 


Preparing for the Charge, 

The ultimate shape of the cupola lining, if allowed 
to take its own course, will be found to be slightly built 
out above the tuyeres, and this is an argument that, if 
left that way, it is most desirable for efficient work. 
Hence in chipping the cupola and daubing up, it were 
best left so that only the refuse matter and iron above 
the tuyeres is taken away, but that this natural shape is 
left intact. The daubing can be very light, and cracks 
filled with small broken firebrick or flat brick, as the 
condition may require it. As the heat at this point be- 
comes very intense, there is a tendency for the daubing 
to crack off long before melting is in progress. This me- 
terial falls into the stock and retards melting afterward. 

Bottom is put in so that the surface, while dipping 
from back and sides to the spout, does not fall too steep, 
as the melted material will run downward with too much 
force, causing trouble in tapping during the heat. It 
should be so made that the iron will lie quietly on it and 
not injure or break through it. The necessary shavings 
and kindling are now put in, the latter bemg laid by: a 
man in such a way that when burning it will do so 
evenly and without injury to the bottom. Coke is now 
thrown in and allowed to burn through evenly. When up 
to proper hight, as indicated by a wire gauge or other 
suitable method, charging may begin. 


Details of Charging. 

Charging should commence at least 2 hr. before the 
blast is put on, so that the stock may become well heated 
through, and the time for lighting up should be arranged 
accordingly. There should be neither too much nor too 
little coke on the bed. Oftentimes the cupola man is 
allowed to take all he wants, and the result is a prolonged 
heat, with dull iron instead of the expected hot material. 
The iron charged should be of medium size, especially in 
small diameter cupolas. There should not be too many 
openings for the free passage or rather escape of the 
blast. In large cupolas, while the stock can be larger, it 
should not be charged in too compact a way, thus retard- 
ing the blast. 

The amount of the bed of fuel for a cupola is deter- 
mined by a number of factors: The diameter inside the 
lining, the hight of the tuyeres, blast pressure, class of 
work, &c. For light work, with practically continuous 
melting and pouring, the tuyeres should be set low, thus 
saving fuel for the bed. The bed should extend from 20 
to 24 in. above the top of the tuyeres, whether one or 
two sets are used—above the top of the upper if the lat- 
ter. On the other hand, the tuyeres must not be set too 
low, otherwise if any iron is to be held it will be chilled 
if remaining in too long. From 12 to 16 in. from the 
bottom plate to the bottom of the tuyeres would seem 
about right for ordinary practice, the bottom being from 
4 to 6 in. thick. 

Slaggiug. 

Slagging when the tuyeres are very low often does 
more harm than good; it retards melting and is destruc- 
tive to the cupola lining. If the heats are heavy, so that 
slagging must be resorted to, it is better to put the 
tuyeres up higher in the first place. The slag hole should 


* Read before the American Foundrymen’s Association, Cin- 
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not be opened until the slag is high enough to reach it; 
usually 10 tons or so of metal will have passed out by 
that time. 

In large cupolas for medium heavy work the tuyeres 
are usually set from 18 to 24 in. from the bottom. The 
higher they are set the more fuel is required for the bed. 
More air must be forced through or else melting is unduly 
slow. High melting zones and blast pressures have a 
tendency to harden the iron, make more slag and give 
trouble generally. 

The charges of iron should be uniform, the first being 
as large as the last. While undoubtedly more iron could 
be carried on the first charge it would mean lowering 
the bed unduly with subsequent trouble, as the coke 
charge coming down will not restore the bed to its full 
hight again. It is the best kind of practice to maintain 
the bed at its proper hight at all times, and this can only 
be done by small and equal charges of metal and the 
proper proportion of coke between them. 

In long heats of high tonnage it is oftentimes a good 
practice to help build up the bed by adding additional 
coke at intervals. Experience will show this best. The 
writer has always had better results with such small 
charges. The melting was more uniform and more rapid, 
with hotter and better iron. With heavy charges the 
melting difficulties result in giving metal with composi- 
tions different from the expected, and the chemist gets 
the blame which really belongs to the foundry manager. 


The Volume of Air Important, 


The construction of the cupola should be such that the 
air entering has great volume at low pressure rather than 
vice versa. Good lining material should be used, prefer- 
ably double up to the charging door and single from there 
upward. The clay-wash should be mixed a day previous 
to use, and the addition of a little salt helps to tighten 
the joints. Space is left between the lining and the 
shell—about half an inch—and this filled up with a grout 
of old firebrick, ground up, and clay. The lining at the 
melting zone, as stated previously, is allowed to take its 
own shape during the heats, being originally straight like 
the rest of the construction. If this is done the melting 


capacity will be found increased. While this is the ex- ~ 


perience of the writer, he does not wish to be understood 
as advocating a contracted hearth construction. 

Fuel that burns up fast, such as coke, must neces- 
sarily be supplied with a sufficient amount of air in quick 
time. The design of the tuyeres, therefore, plays an im- 
portant part in this. The writer has found that a con- 
tinuous tuyere of proper design gives the most uniform 
distribution to all parts of the cupola furnace. The veloc- 
ity of the air is reduced and the best kind of melting 
obtains. When it is considered that to melt 10 tons of 
iron about 300,000 cu. ft. of air must be admitted into 
the cupola for that hour, it will be seen that the tuyere 
conditions must be such that a minimum obstruction shall 
take place before the blast actually is doing its work 
in the charges. 

The coke below the tuyeres serves simply to hold the 
iron and support the stock. The temperature is far be- 
low that of the iron, and hence every pound thus used, 
unless for special reasons, is a direct waste. If the iron 
is held in the cupola too long the blast strikes over the 
top and injures it. Hence, while on general principles 
low tuyeres are advisable, they should not be so much so 
that the metal is damaged when carrying out the daily 
practice. 

The charging door should be as high as conditions will 
permit above the bottom, so that the fuel will receive the 
benefit of the heat otherwise wasted. Ten to 15 ft. is the 
usual custom, though the distance is often made greater. 
Where a very high stack and charging door is used it is 
sometimes advisable to put in an intermediate door, so 
that in charging the first part of the heat the bed is not 
damaged. Further, it allows a more even charging. This 
intermediate door should be sealed up when the charging 
has reached that point, and then the upper door is used. 
The charging floor would naturally have to be con- 
structed accordingly. 

In every cupola, under the same conditions, there is 
a fixed melting zone. Below and above this the metal 
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cannot be melted successfully. In either case the metal 
would be dull and damaged. This zone is determined by 
the cupola conditions and the volume and pressure of the 
blast. If the iron comes down within 10 min. of the 
putting on of the wind it would indicate that the bed 
was of proper hight. If it takes longer then the bed 
was too high. The excess of fuel must be burned away, 
and in doing this the iron is melted slowly and comes 
dull instead of very hot. The melting zone is usually a 
space across the cupola about 4 to 8 in. high. Where the 
blast is heavy this is sometimes greater. A double set 
of tuyeres sends the melting zone up higher than is the 
case with one row. 
The Fuel Ratio. 

Regarding the fuel ratio, this much may be said. 
What is economy in one foundry becomes a waste in an- 
other. The high melting ratios published are oftentimes 
very misleading. For general purposes 7 to 8 lb. of iron 
to 1 of fuel is very fair. With the same sized small metal 
charges the coke between charges generally works out 
at 1 to 10. This can often be cut a little on the coke 
end if the bed is ample, especially at the end of the heat. 
As this work should not be left to the tender mercies 
of the cupola man, it is a good plan to hang up a chart 
of sufficient size in the charging room on which every 
charge is marked plainly, so that it can be followed with- 
out difficulty. All stock should be weighed, as even the 
coke will not run uniform in weight if measured in a 
basket. This is not with the idea that the fuel should 
be skimped, but simply to have the conditions in charg- 
ing as perfect as possible, so that the best results may 
be expected and obtained. 

For 20 years the writer has advocated the use of 
small charges and as mild a blast as possible, and he 
is glad to note that others are beginning to agree with 
him. The question of the tuyeres has been his special 
study, and he hopes that the system bearing his name 
may have helped to make the work about the cupola 
easier and the results surer. The cupola is not merely 
a vessel into which any old thing can be thrown and 
good results obtained, but it may become a money maker 
or loser just as one pleases. In these days of keen com- 
petition it becomes a problem not only to melt iron prop- 
erly and economically, but to turn out a product that 
will give the smallest percentage of scrap castings. 

$e 

At the Ohio works of the Carnegie Steel Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio, five out of six blast furnaces are now 
in operation, making about 2500 tons of metal per day. 
The Bessemer plant is running full, and four out of 12 
of the open-hearth furnaces at this works are in opera- 
tion. No’ 4 stack, the last to be started, was put in 
blast on May 28. At the South Sharon, Pa., works of 
the Carnegie Steel Company, Nos. 2 and 3 furnaces are 
in blast, and No, 1 is being repaired and put in shape 
for operation, so that it can be started quickly when 
needed, but no date has yet been set for its resumption. 
Eight out of the 12 open-hearth furnaces at the South 
Sharon works are in operation. On June 7 the Carnegie 
Steel Company was operating 44 out of a total of 59 
blast furnaces. The company is likely to start some 
more blast furnaces in the near future, as it has no 
metal of any consequence piled at any of its works, 
using its pig iron as fast as made. 


Certificates were presented to 124 graduates at the 
commencement exercises of the Winona Technical Insti- 
tute, Indianapolis, Ind., May 29. Paul Hanus, head of 
the department of education of Harvard College, made 
the chief address. John L. Ketcham of the Brown- 
Ketcham Iron Works, Indianapolis, representing the 
National Founders’ Association, reported to the trustees 
at the annual meeting that the school for molders had 
had a highly successful year and that there were bright 
prospects for-the school for machinists, for which a large 
amount of machinery has been donated. The trustees 
re-elected Dr. S. C. Dickey president of the institute. 
John H. Holliday, president of the Union Trust Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, is chairman of the board, and W. H. 
Hubbard, secretary. The institute has under way a 
campaign for raising an endowment fund of $500,000. 
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Blast Furnace Gas Engines at Barrow, England. 

The London Times Engineering Supplement gives 
some interesting details of the recent starting up of a 
power plant on blast furnace gas at the works of the 
Barrow Hematite Steel Company, Barrow-in-Furness, 
England: 

The plans were prepared on the assumption that there 
should be blowing power for four blast furnaces, each en- 
gine being of such capacity as to blow one furnace, with 
a duplicate engine in reserve, and such electrical gene- 
rating engines as would for a long time suffice for all 
the motor and lighting power required, to include the 
electrification of the fitting shops, furnace hoists, pumps 
and hammers, in order that no gas should be utilized 
at the iron works for steam raising purposes. It was 
estimated that, after a loss of 45 per cent. of the gas 
made being used and lost at the stoves and bells, and 
a further quantity being set aside for consumption by 
the engines, there would remain for use at the steel 
works boilers the equivalent of 1000 tons of coal per 
week, which worked out in actual practice. The gas 
available after that necessary for the gas blowing en- 
gines and the electric generators was thus sufficient for 
the firing of Stirling boilers to drive the whole of the 
Bessemer steel producing plant at the Barrow Works. 

It was shown at the end of the first week that there 
had been a saving of 1000 tons of coal at a cost of about 
14s. per ton, besides other economies which will total up 
to £1000 per week of a saving in the cost of manufacture, 
thus helping to place smelting and steel making works on 
the West Coast in a better position to compete against, 
say, North of England and South Wales makers whose 
works are alongside the collieries. 

The great drawback to the successful smelting of iron 
and the economic production of Bessemer or acid and 
open hearth steel in the Northwest of England has al- 
ways been felt to be the high cost of fuel, which has 
represented some 5s. €d. per ton more than the cost of 
fuel delivered to similar works in the North of England, 
the vicinity of the Clyde, South Wales and other places. 
Works on the West Coast have hitherto had the advan- 
tage of the cheaper supplies of hematite ore, but, as the 
production of this ore in the district has been shrinking 
for a few years past, and, as a consequence, makers have 
had to begin to use foreign ores on a somewhat large 
scale, it became necessary to consider how far it was 
possible to cut down the cost of fuel. 

The engine house contains eight gas engines, compris- 
ing the following units: Five 1250-b.h.p. gas blowers, 
one 1250-b.h.p. gas generator and two 750-b.h.p. gas gen- 
erators. Two of the gas blowers were built by the Lille- 
shall Engineering Company of Nurnberg design and un- 
der their supervision, the remaining three by the Gute- 
hoffnungshutte Company. All these engines work at 90 
rev. per min., and are capable of blowing 26,200 cu. ft. 
of air per minute at a pressure of 8 lb. per square inch, 
or a reduced quantity at 15 lb. per square inch. The en- 
gines for driving the electric generators were built by 
Richardson, Westgarth & Co., and are of the Cockerill 
type. The speed of the larger engine is 100 rev. per min. 
The engines are horizontal, of the four-cycle principle 
with their two cylinders placed in tandem. The sizes of 
the generating engines are: gas cylinders 3914 in. diam- 
eter by 4314 in. stroke, and 2914 in. diameter by 3514 in. 
stroke, respectively; and of the blowing engines, gas 
cylinders 34% in. diameter by .43 5-16 in. stroke, with 
blowing tubs 86 in. diameter, water cooled, which de- 
liver the air into receivers 6 ft. diameter and 14 ft. long 
surmounting the cylinder. The ignition is effected by 
current from batteries and is on the low tension principle. 
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The trustees of Stevens Institute of Technology, Hobo- 
ken, N. J., have secured an option on the Castle Point 
estaie overlooking the Hudson and it is expected the 
sum of $1,500,000 required to complete the purchase will 
be secured. An effort will be made at the same time to 
raise funds sufficient to pay off certain indebtedness and 
to build a new shop and laboratory of electrical engineer- 
ing, besides adding to the endowment of the institution. 
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The Duff Pipe Forcing Jack. — 

For forcing or pulling pipe horizontally through the 
ground the Duff Mfg. Company, N. 8S. Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has developed a device that is a modification of its Bar- 
rett jack. This apparatus is known as a pipe forcing 
jack, and has been used very successfully by a number 
of gas companies and plumbers for the past year. It 
has been designed for one purpose only, that of placing 
pipe under ground without digging a trench for it. 
Particularly its use is of value for laying service lines 
under cement sidewalks, lawns and under railroad tracks, 
By digging a ditch long enough to take the jack and 
start the first length of pipe, it is possible to lay almost 
any length of service pipe. This means that the jack 
will save the user the expense incurred in digging the 
trench and refilling it when laying service or pipe lines. 
The jack is capable of driving pipe up to 4 in. diameter, 
and as great a length as 280 ft. of 2%4-in. pipe has been 
forced through the ground by it. 

The jack consists of a cage which travels on a rack 
and is moved by a socket lever and pawls. At the front 
of the cage is a groove and clamps for holding pipe from 
34, to 4 in. diameter. The rack has machine cut teeth, 





and is provided with bolts with which it is secured to a 
It also carries guides for holding the pipe 
The 


stout plank. 
in line. as is plainly shown in the illustration. 
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be drawn back to the starting point and a temporary 
section inserted. When the first permanent section has 
been forced far enough it is uncoupled and a new per- 
manent section added. The operation is repeated until 
the line has been laid. By keeping accurate count of 
the number of feet of pipe that has been forced it is 
possible to locate a serious obstruction if one is en- 
countered, which may then be removed by digging down 
to it. It is also desirable in forcing the pipe to give it 
a rotary motion by means of a pair of pipe tongs, which 
helps to preserve the alignment and facilitates the cut- 
ting. 
hee 


Reinforcement for Concrete. 


With all the desirable qualities possessed by concrete, 
there are two disadvantageous ones which, if not cor- 
rectable, would decidedly limit the application of this 
material. Its resistance to tension and shearing are 
low. With its ability to withstand weather changes, 
fire, internal] deterioration, resist compression, its suit- 
ability for molding and moderate first cost, it would be 
unfortunate if the two undesirable characteristics could 
not be removed to a large extent. The want of cohesion 
between its particles is at least partly compensated for 
by using steel reinforcement. The adhesion between steel 
and concrete is very strong, but this is scarcely to be 





A Pipe Forcing Jack for Pushing or Pulling Pipe Through the Ground, Made by the Duff Mfg. Company, N. 8S. Pittsburgh, Pa. @ 


parts are malleable iron and steel, and the construction 
is substantial. All working parts are machine finished. 

The first step in using the jack, after bolting the rack 
securely to a heavy plank, is to dig a trench about 2 ft. 
wide and long enough to accommodate the longest sec- 
tion of the pipe to be forced. The rack is then placed 
in the back end of the trench and the cage on the rack 
is put in position and slid along to the back of the 
rack by lifting the pawl by means of a set screw in the 
short pawl. The guides are then placed on the rack and 
the first length of pipe put in position. It is important 
in starting the first length that the pipe be properly 
aimed, so that the correct direction will be taken by the 
pipe as it is forced through the soil. Where the ground 
contains roots or other materials difficult to penetrate it 
is found advantageous to use a hardened coupling turned 
to a cutting edge on the front or driving end of the first 
section. This coupling will then cut through any rea- 
sonable obstruction. A piece of pipe 2 or 3 ft long and a 
size larger than the line to be laid, which is designated 
as the pilot, is placed on the advancing end of the pipe. 
On the front of the pilot is placed a sharpened coupling 
or point, which is connected to the pilot by a reducing 
coupling. For example, in laying a 1-in. service pipe 
it is customary to use a piece of 1%4-in. pipe 2 or 3 ft. 
long for the pilot with a 14-in. sharpened coupling on 
the front end a 144 x 1 in. reducing coupling to connect 
to the service pipe. In some ground a cone point can be 
worked to better advantage. 

The limit of travel of the cage is 7% ft., consequently 
when the pipe has been forced this distance the cage must 


relied on for severe service, so in the best practice the 
aim is to secure a mechanical bond by forming the steel 
reinforcement so that the tensions and shears imparted 
to the concrete will be mechanically transmitted to the 
steel. Ultimate dependence is thus put upon the metal. 
It should practically be so dimensioned as to sustain the 
whole of the shearing and tensional strains. 

In bridge work in Philadelphia the authorities re- 
quire that the bond between concrete and reinforcement 
shall be a mechanical one. That is, that there should be 
an interlocking of shapes, no particular dependence be- 
ing placed on adhesion. Such reasons are the ones which 
require that rods intended for reinforcement shall be 
square originally and then twisted, or shall have pro- 
tuberances. By such devices, a tensional strain will be 
transmitted with some effectiveness to the rod—and that 
is where it must be sustained. Further, to secure a me- 
chanical bond, rods are bent and intertwined with others. 

The possibility of using steel for reinforcement de- 
pends upon the remarkable fact that the co-efficient of 
expansion of steel and concrete are approximately the 
same. If this were not the case, it would be impossible 
to combine the two with success. If with a 50 degree 
change of temperature there should be any appreciable 
inequality of expansion or contraction then there would 
result a breaking up of the original solidarity. 

A matter of importance is the life of the reinforce- 
ment. Concrete properly made is practically indestruct- 
ible by the weather. The Pantheon at Rome, rebuilt 


123 A. D., is still standing and presents for examination 
This has a span of nearly 


its great dome of concrete. 
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150 ft. The question is will steel imbedded in concrete 
last indefinitely? Probably there is not at present avail- 
able sufficient evidence to settle this question finally. 
A piece of iron—not steel—has been found which was 
probably imbedded in the original concrete of the Pan- 
theon and is in a good state of preservation. What the 
conditions were when it was imbedded and whether they 
are being repeated now is not known. Reinforced con- 
crete construction is relatively modern, and practically 
no data exist to settle the question of its endurance un- 
der modern conditions. 
ee 


The Annealing of Steel Castings. 


It has long been an undecided question whether the 
temperature that is correct for refining the coarse struc- 
ture of overheated steel is also suitable for removing that 
of unannealed steel castings. Under the microscope 
these two types of structure are very dissimilar. That 
of a casting is well shown by the accompanying micro- 
photograph, which is taken at 100 diameters. It displays 
what is known as “ ingotism,” and is taken from an acid 
Bessemer ingot containing about 0.45 per cent. carbon. 
The settlement of the question mentioned above is of con- 





Ingotism in an Unannealed Steel Casting. 


siderable importance to manufacturers of steel castings, 
for the material will only possess the best qualities when 
the coarse ingotism is removed. Speaking generally, an- 
nealing has been carried out at what was known to be a 
suitable temperature for a worked steel of the same com- 
position as the casting. 

A recently published paper, prepared for the American 
Society for Testing Materials, though not read at the an- 
nual meeting, bears directly on this subject. The authors 
are W. T. Koken, Dr. W. Campbell and Prof. Henry M. 
Hewe. It appears in volume VIII of the Proceedings of 
the above society, and bears the title, “Can Ingotism 
Be Cured by Prolonged Exposure to the Temperature at 
Which Overheating Is Cured?” 

Of the pieces worked on the first was a steel casting, 
both in the untreated condition and after having had the 
coarse structure removed by heating to 1377 degrees C. 
(2510 degrees F.). The composition was: 


Per cent. 
CE nes Ledeen cic eae ce thers ssa en en ees Vhbe ween 0.43 
Se a CE er ERS Oa Se I FI OES a Pais SA 0.40 
eee re eter ty ee re Cee ir re re et 0.78 
NV PPT ET OPCET CETTE T Te OEE TY ORT TT Ors 0.05 
PUI, i Svivccc cc ce Se sn cees Kegs dente savas neue ong 0.05 


The second was a rolled steel which had been given an 
artificial coarse structure by overheating to the temper- 
ature given before—namely, 1377 degrees C. Its composi- 
tion was: 


Per cent. 
Came Fi ER NSS PURINA Bl 5 BV Ses Cee ecb EH 0.38 
iis tn ars iin US RE RE eae nh ha al bib ed ania eee Seg ode 0.04 


PRE onc. 9nis st 00d $ Oh AE COE RANE FERS IO ON EERY Coes 0.06 


The critical temperatures of the casting were: 


pt ee Pe ory POP eee TE ee 705°C. (1301° F.) 
Pie errr ee tS Pere eee TK LAY DLA 760° C. (1400° F.) 
BP: BBP ie ok CANT TUR et eee Fees sees 762°C. (1403° F.) 


A series of sets was made. comprising one piece of the 
untreated casting, one piece of the treated casting, and 
one piece of the treated rolled steel. Each set was heated 
to a definite high temperature and then either cooled 
slowly immediately after reaching it or else held there for 
some considerable time and then cooled slowly. The first 
mentioned heatings were carried out in a gas forge and 
the second in a Sauveur muffle, heated internally by the 
resistance of a coil of platinum wire. The temperatures 
were controlled by means of a Le Chatelier pyrometer. 
Pieces were prepared from each steel after each treat- 
ment and examined microscopically, the results being 
given in the two following tables: , 
Table 1.—Stecls Heated to Temperatures Given and Immediately 


Cooled, 
-————Effect on coarse structure of -—_——_, 
Temperature Casting Rolled steel 
reached. overheated overheated 
No. Degrees C. Untreated casting. at1377° C. at 1377° C, 
1 804 Not effaced. Not effaced. Not =r 
2 840 Not effaced. Effaced. Effaced. 
‘ 861 Not effaced. Effaced and Effaced and 
new net- new net- 
work begins. work begins, 
4 1000 Not effaced. 
5 1959 Not effaced 
6 1118 Not effaced. 
7 1171 Not effaced. 
S 1180 Not effaced. 
9 1194 Effaced. 


Table 2 gives the effect of heating the untreated 
steel casting to 840 degrees C. (1544 degrees F.) and 
holding there for various lengths of time. This, as may 
be noted, is the temperature that was found to remove 
or refine the coarse structure of the overheated rolled 
steel and the overheated casting. 

Table 2.--Untreated Casting Heated to 840° C., Held There and 
Then Cooled Slowly. 


Hours held Effect on 


Number. at 840° C. coarse structure. 
DCPs se ce cae eenawes 2 Not effaced. 
BR AIS ea ne edie’ 8 Not effaced. 
ins 2:8 6 eb oke Wie Cole's en 16 Not effaced. 
BOGEN se ducwete cxeenite 24 Not effaced. 
Diidgwas eveduwrrs epewe ON Not effaced. 


These results are summarized in the following conclu- 
sions: 

1. The lower therapeutic temperature, at which there 
is rapid effacing of the coarse network ferrite caused by 
overheating at 1377 degrees C., is between 804 degrees 
and 840 degrees C., and henee probably slightly above 
Ac 3. 

2. Ingotism is not cured in this steel, even by an ex- 
posure of 32 hr. to this temperature. 

3. The upper therapeutic temperature, at which in- 
gotism*is cured rapidly in this steel, is between 1180 de- 
grees and 1194 degrees C. (2156 degrees and 2181 de 
grees F.). 

4. The lower therapeutic temperature of the de- 
ingotized steel casting is substantially that of overheated 
rolled steel of like composition. 

5. The critical temperatures in the initial heating of 
an annealed steel casting are the same as those of the 
same casting after de-ingotizing. G. B. W. 


———>-e___ 


The Mechanical Engineers in England.—Sir Robert 
Hadfield, a member of the council of the Institute of 
Mechanical Engineers of Great Britain, was the bearer 
of an invitation to the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers to hold a meeting in England in August, 1910. 
The board of the American society last week formally 
accepted the invitation. It has not yet been determined 
in what city the meeting will take place. It is probable 
that it will be Birmingham, Manchester or Sheffield. 


> ee 


In its monthly publication the McWane Pipe Works, 
whose foundries are at Lynchburg and Radford, Va., 
notes that in the business year ending with April its 
pipe production showed an increase of 4071 tons over the 
best previous year. 
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» Old Material in Steel Production. 





Special interest has been aroused in the position of 
iron and steel scrap by recent market developments. 
There is a confessed scarcity of material in the open 
market, and prices have been advancing sharply, with 
still higher prices predicted. Some dealers are short 
on their contracts with open hearth steel works and do 
not find enough material arising to meet their obliga- 
tions. Heavy melting steel, upon which interest centers, 
is quotable for the average Pittsburgh delivery at $16.25, 
and for Chicago delivery at about $14.75. These prices 
are high, according to market precedents, since the Bes- 
semer pig iron average for May was $14.94, Valley, and 
the basic average $14.12, Valley. Average prices for 
1907, a year of high values, and 1908, a year of low 
values, were as follows: 


1907. 1908. 
Basic ple 1960. VOIR. osc ccc cc ccc dccuee $20.93 $15.35 
Bessemer pig iron, Valley.............. 21.76 16.14 
Heavy melting stel, Pittsburgh........... 17.22 14.00 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago............ 15.08 12.45 


Thus heavy melting steel at Pittsburgh was $3.71 
below basic pig, Valley furnace, in 1907, and $1.35 below 
in, 1908, while heavy melting steel at Chicago was $5.85 
below Valley basic in 1907 and $2.90 below in 1908. 
Taking the present market for Valley basic at $14.25, 
melting steel at Pittsburgh is $2 higher, and at Chicago 
it is 50 cents higher, thus constituting an entire re- 
versal of the position in either 1907 or 1908. 

Even more striking than the position as to prices is 
the position as to supplies. The current outcome is gen- 
erally regarded as insufficient; the dealers are short on 
current contracts, and as a rule the open hearth steel 
works have less than their customary reserves. The 
problem before buyers and sellers is to segregate, if pos- 
sible, the influences which are temporary from those 
which are permanent, as it is pretty generally conceded 
that a permanent change of more or less importance has 
occurred in the scrap position. 

The scrap market does not follow the course of the 
ordinary commodity markets in several respects. In pig 
iron, for instance, a marked advance in prices rarely 
occurs without finding consumers fairly well covered 
for several months at least. The buyers have foreseen 
the contingency and have covered themselves, although 
in so doing they may help along the advance in prices. 
With scrap there is less opportunity to buy ahead on 
a rising market, and an advance does not usually find 
consumers aS well covered in scrap as in pig iron. Again, 
on an advanced market accumulations of pig iron are 
generally worked off in ample time, while in scrap they 
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are frequently held a little too long. In pig iron the 
tendency of accumulations is to temper the advance, 
while in scrap it is not infrequently the case that ac- 
cumulations tend instead to precipitate the decline. 
These have been the tendencies as made by the temper 
of holders or sellers of scrap, while their full effect has 
been diminished by the fact that the amount of old ma- 
terial used by open hearth steel works has been to an 
extent subject to their dictation. The proportion of 
scrap used in the melt could be varied, and the tonnage 
of open hearth steel produced was less than the tonnage 
of Bessemer. A change has occurred in that open hearth 
steel production exceeds the Bessemer production, and it 
is inconvenient for steel producers to reduce the per- 
centage of scrap. Accordingly there is somewhat more 
room than formerly for violent fluctuations in the price 
of scrap relative to other commodities. 

Scrap differs from pig iron in another important re- 
spect, in that while it is in a sense produced its produc- 
tion is not directly at the option of the producer. It is a 
by-product in larger operations, and it requires a longer 
time than pig iron to pass from producer to consumer. 
When the general rate of the steel industry slows down, 
as it did at the close of 1907, the production of scrap 
proceeds apace, while consumption falls off promptly. 
That was the case in the sharp recession in activity a 
year and a half ago, large quantities of scrap falling into 
the market and depressing prices to an unduly low level. 

On a general resumption in activity the demand for 
scrap increases first and the supply afterward, so that a 
temporary scarcity is produced, and this feature consti- 
tutes a part of the situation to-day. That portion of the 
situation will right itself in time, as the increased quan- 
tity of steel which is being made comes to the consuming 
point, being worked up, with the production of some 
scrap, for final consumption, and releasing in various 
ways old material which is to be replaced. 

These influences which have tended to advance scrap 
are quite temporary in their nature. There is another 
influence which may be more or less permanent. As steel 
was used in 1906 or 1907 a certain total amount of old 


‘material came out. There is at present a fairly close 


approach to the 1906-7 rate of steel production, but the 
distribution is altogether different. In 1906-7 the rail- 
roads were taking a large percentage of the output of the 
steel industry, and it is well known that the railroads 
are at such times large producers of old material. The 
proportion of the total iron and steel production which 
goes to the railroads has been variously estimated at 
from 40 to 60 per cent. For 1906-7 40 per cent. is prob- 
ably not far from the mark. At the present time pig 
iron is being produced at more than 80 per cent. of the 
1906-7 rate, while open hearth steel output is probably 
fully up to the rate in those years. The railroad con- 
sumption of iron and steel has dropped off at least one- 
half, while the railroad production of scrap has declined 
more than that. Evidently, then, consumption and pro- 
duction of scrap are in altogether changed relations, pro- 
duction being much lower than formerly relative to con- 
sumption. 

The market for grades of scrap used in open hearth 
steel manufacture is much more sensitive than is popu- 
larly supposed. In 1906 and 1907 production of open 
hearth steel ingots and castings averaged over 11.000,000 
tons, in 1908 the output was nearly 8,000,000 tons, and 
this year the output promises to exceed 10,000,000 tons. 
The ordinary estimate is that the open hearth furnace 
consumes about half scrap and half pig iron, and com- 
parisons of the production of basic pig iron and of basic 
open hearth ingots and castings tend to bear out the 
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supposition, so that in normal years one would look for 
the consumption of more than 5,000,000 tons of scrap in 
open hearth practice. Even fairly large fluctuations in 
the scrap supply should not, on this basis, leave any 
great impress on the market, because a change from 50 
per cent. scrap to 40 per cent. scrap would decrease the 
demand by a million tons or more. 


This, however, is not the position at all. The 5,000,000 
tons, if that is the quantity, is not old material, traded 
on the market. The great bulk of it is new material, 
produced in the works which consume it. The amount of 
old material sold to open hearth steel works in a year 
undoubtedly falls far short of a million tons, and may 
not greatly exceed half a million tons, It is not sold uni- 
formly to all steel works. Producing plants which make 
the bulk of the country’s total open hearth steel output 
do not buy any old material at all on the market. The 
buyers are relatively few, but they are steady buyers 
if they can find the material at all, and it is upon this 
relatively small movement that the brunt of the duty 
falls to take care of variations affecting the whole in- 
dustry with its large tonnage. The increase in open 
hearth operations has been enormous. The annual pro- 
duction of open hearth steel ingots and castings did not 
reach 1,000,000 tons until 1895; seven years later, in 
1902, it passed 5,000,000 tons, and four years later, in 
1906, it passed 10,000,000 tons. The earlier growth in 
demand was met by the increased supplies available. 
Old material, which for years had lain uncalled for, was 
gathered up and new scrap formerly used liberally in 
the Bessemer converter was diverted to the open hearth 
furnace. Naturally the time came when no further re- 
lief could be expected from these quarters. The annual 
outcome of old material increases, but not as rapidly as 
does the production of open hearth steel. If the average 
length of time in which iron and steel stays in use does 
not change, the outcome of old material increases sub- 
stantially as the total production of pig iron has in- 
creased. If the average period of first use is 20 years, 
then the outcome of old material increases as pig iron 
was increasing 20 years ago. Pig iron production has 
increased pretty steadily, following closely the rule of a 
doubling in an average of 10 years. Open-hearth steel 
production has increased so rapidly that no rule can be 
formulated. The production was multiplied by 10 in the 
12 years, 1895 to 1907. 


Information as to the amount of old material hitherto 
used by the open hearth steel making industry may be 
sought from the production statistics, but conclusive in- 
formation cannot be obtained. The comparison between 
the production of basic pig iron and basic open hearth 
ingots and castings is familiar, and shows that the ton- 
nage of the latter runs about double that of the former. 
The difference might or might not be made up of new 
steel] obtained from the open hearth and Bessemer steel 
works. A comparison of the production of steel making 
pig iron and steel products may be made, but/leads to 
a rather startling negative result. The steel products 
are steel castings and rolled steel. Statistics of the lat- 
ter have been available only since 1904, prior to which 
year the statistics of rolled steel and rolled iron were 
not separated. Certain allowances must, of course, be 
made, but it is convenient to present the fundamental 
statistics first. They are as follows, from 1904 to 1907, 
there being no rolled steel statistics prior to 1904, while 
it is preferable to omit 1908 as being a year having its 
own characteristics : 
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Pig iron.— Bessemer 
Bessemer, basic, and 
spiegel and open hearth Rolled 
ferromanganese. castings. steel. 
ph ee ne ee ee 11,801,209 318,885 10,253,297 
SO io 65 canta tee eckes 16,802,278 548,643 14,780,025 
ROOOs ee ed eked cteawe 19,159,692 752,492 17,401,911 
ROOT SLi tens. avenweees 18,946,187 779,798 17,664,736 
OR  carcnted wes 66,709,366 2,399,818 60,099,969 


Adding the steel castings to the rolled steel we obtain 
62,499,787 tons, and deducting this from the pig iron we 
get 4,209,579 tons. Probably few would have expected to 
find the difference in this direction. The orthodox idea 
would be that the output of steel products exceeded the 
output of pig iron. It requires a deal of explaining to 
get to the other side of the line and find room for the 
old material which it is a matter of common knowledge 
has been bought and consumed. In the direction of help- 
ing to explain, we must note that some ostensibly steel 
making iron was used in foundry practice, but the 
amount must have been relatively small. What is called 
“malleable Bessemer” is separately reported in the sta 
tistics, One might be disposed to deduct the tonnage of 
standard Bessemer and basie iron going into ingot molds, 
but what is left of the molds ultimately finds its way 
into steel and allowance should be made only for waste 
and for increase in the equipment of molds and stools. 
Allowance should be made for the less of metalloids in 
Bessemer practice, which at 5 per cent. would be 600,000 
tons a year. There is no similar loss in open hearth prac- 
tice, for the general claim is that by the use of ore the 
tonnage of ingots is greater than the charge of pig and 
scrap, sometimes by several per cent. Allowance must 
be made for scale and other incidental losses, but for each 
per cent. we should find only 150,000 tons a year. On the 
other side it must be remembered there have been im- 
ports of ferromanganese and spiegeleise, averaging more 
than 100,000 tons a year, and that the steel works obtain 
new scrap which does not pass through the market at all. 
The “rolled steel’ reported as produced contributes some 
scrap in the works in which produced and often contrib- 
utes more as the result of a direct sale at the time the 


“rolled steel” is bought. 
It is very difficult to make any definite estimate of 


the above factors and do much more than account for 
the million tons a year discrepancy which the tabulation 
showed. The losses of material in practice are probably 
larger than the authorities usually estimate, but on the 
whole it is evident that old material has really been but 
a small feeder to the open hearth steel industry. From 
that it necessarily follows that this source of supply can- 
not be depended upon to supply the increased demand 
now being realized or promised for the future. The 
growth of the open hearth industry has proceeded 
smoothly, largely by reason of its taking new scrap, which 
hitherto had gone into other channels; suddenly it ex- 
hausts that source of supply and must in future regu- 
late itself by the new conditions, which are likely to keep 
old material at the actual value to the consumer. Hither- 
to the market value has been a compromise between this 
and the value to the original holder for the use to which 
it had been put—the latter value being practically 
nothing. 
since site 

The American Brass Company has announced to its 
employees of all of the great plants in the Naugatuck 
Valley that they will be given a Saturday half holiday 
during June, July and August, and that all men who 
work the full 55 hours in any week will receive pay for 
60 hours. The idea is not a new one, but it has seldom been 
earried out on so large a scale. It should pay in the 
greater efficiency of the plant’s operating with a con- 
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tinuously full force. In the summer mouths there is a 
temptation to many workmen to take time off, and ab- 
senteeism may go to the point of serious impairment of 
producing power. 
tween many men and their inclination to be absent from 


their work. 


The 5 hours’ bonus should stand be- 
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The Steel Industry and Stock Speculation. 


There is probably not a single person even remotely 
identified with the iron trade who has not been asked 
again and again during the past few weeks by friends 
and acquaintances to what extent the persistent rise in 
the stee] stocks refiects a present or prospective improve- 
ment in the industry itself. We have no doubt that 
many have discouraged speculatively inclined friends 
and are smarting now under the reproaches apparently 
justified by the course of events so strikingly contrary to 
conservative councils. We have no concern with out- 
-siders, who, determined to speculate, seek justification 
by asking advice from members of the iron trade. It is 
a far more important question to discuss whether the 
fluctuations in the different steel shares anticipate future 
developments in the industry itself—in other words, 
whether the tape discounts the future. 

Broadly, the prosperity of the trade is measured by 
the earnings of the producers. When they are large, 
through a conjunction of a large volume of work and re- 
munerative prices, every one shares in them more or less. 
Measured by that standard the iron industry is not at 
this time in a flourishing condition. While domestic con- 
sumption is good in those products which go chiefly to 
the farmer, it is only fair so far as the takings of col- 
lateral industries are concerned, and is poor from the 
standpoint of the purchases of the railroads. While the 
volume of business has been improving and promises to 
expand further it will take a long period before the ac- 
tive mills and the new plants recently completed or ap- 
proaching completion are in full operation. The profits 
in many branches of the industry are below the vanishing 
point and are below the normal in nearly all others. The 
great majority of the producers are committed for a con- 
siderable time to come to deliveries at very low figures. 
That is the situation so far as the condition of the in- 
dustry is concerned, with fair prospects for the balance 
of the vear. 

The feeling in the trade is that such an outlook does 
not justify a huge speculation in steel stocks—in fact, the 
fear is freely expressed that an awakening to the real 
conditions may bring about financial catastrophes which 
may cause a serious setback in that return to normal 
conditions which is regarded in the trade as the consum- 
mation most ardently to be desired. 

—~—-e—___—_ 


Correct Weights and the Cost System. 





The very active demand for scales for use in indus- 
trial works, which has continued without abatement since 
the beginning of the year, is attributed largely to the 
efforts of manufacturers to put their business on a more 
exact and economical basis. The depression has stim- 
ulated a careful search for leaks and the means of pre- 
venting them, and accurate scales constitute a very es- 
sential factor in a cost system, and one frequently neg- 
lected. Scales like every other exact mechanism require 
test and adjustment and repair at the hands of experts; 
only as they are accurate can the manufacturer have 
proper assurance as to weights ef materials bought and 
goods sold and of parts as they pass through the factory 
in the process of manufacture. These details may be 
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One of the ulti- 
mate benefits of depression is the incentive to look after 
the little things which enter into costs to a more impor- 


overlooked in the rush of flush times. 


tant extent than may be realized. 





Competition Versus Co-operation in 
the Steel Industry. 


We take pleasure in publishing the following com- 
munication, which reaches us from one of the veterais 
in the steel industry and one very high in its councils 
at the present time.—Epiror The Jron Age. 


In The Iron Age of November 28, 1907, appeared the 
following report of the remarks made at a dinner given 
by E. H. Gary, chairman of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, on Wednesday, November 21, 1907, to repre- 
sensatives of the principal steel producing interests of 
this country: 

“One by one the heads of the other great companies 
in brief speeches voiced the conviction that demoraliza- 
tion, harmful to all, must follow any efforts to capture 
an undue share of business or an invasion of a rival's 
territory. It was the unanimous opinion of all present 
that the underlying conditions are sound and that the 
recession which the industry is now experiencing will 
not be long continued. Emphasis was laid upon the 
fact by a number of the speakers that since prices of fin- 
ished goods had not been materially advanced during the 
recent period of prosperity, therefore they should not 
now be reduced, and that consultation must precede 
future adjustments. They have rfot, as in the past boom 
times, risen to a point where prices checked consumption, 
nor would now a slaughter of values stimulate buying. 
The point was made by men long identified with the 
industry that stability of prices is the greatest consid- 
eration, from the standpoint of the permanent interests 
of the producer, and that buyers generally cordially 
approve it when they have the assurance that others 
do not have advantages over them. So unanimous was 
the agreement with the principles enunciated that prac- 
tical means were quickly formulated for carrying them 
into effect.” 

The policy of co-operation thus established was from 
the very first condemned by many who doubted its prac- 
ticability or its resulting benefit to the country if suc- 
cessful. Its advocates, however, still contend that if 
the policy had been supported in good faith by all ad- 
herents it would have eventually resulted in the restora- 
tion of normal buying, steady markets and general pros- 
perity, accompanied by prices which would have yielded 
prices in excess of cost of production. It by no 
means follows that the views of those who were incred- 
ulous as to the possibility of successfully maintaining 
stable conditions by means of co-operation have been 
justified by the event. The policy was inaugurated at a 
time of general paralysis of business, due to the effects 
of the financial panic of 1907, and despite higher costs 
of production the market during the year 1908 was main- 


tained at a level which provided moderate profits to the - 


manufacturers and enabled the maintenance of the same 
scale of wages as during the preceding period of pros- 
perity. Conditions steadily improved under the influence 
of stable prices, and although the consumption of stee! 
by the railroads was necessarily reduced to a minimum 
(owing to their inability to procure the necessary cap- 
ital for extensions or even for important renewals) 
there was a steady and gratifying increase in the buying 
in other lines. Unfortunately, however, there was a 
persistent campaign conducted in a section of the press 
of the country in favor of lower prices, the claim being 
made that steel prices were being maintained at a higher 
level than was warranted by general market conditions 
and that buying was thereby restricted. Buyers began 
to doubt that the stability of prices would be maintained, 
and as a consequence the volume of buying was restrict- 
ed to immediate requirements. Manufacturers who had 
until then been united as to the wisdom of maintaining 
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prices began to waver. Buying was still further  re- 
stricted by the growing suspicion, fostered by the press, 
that a collapse of prices was certain and imminent. 
Under such circumstances it was perhaps not surprising 
that some manufacturers should have grown restive un- 
der the self-imposed restraint involyed in the policy of 
co-operation and should have anticipated the expected 
collapse. The situation thus created rendered inevitable 
the abandonment, at least temporarily, of the co-opera- 
tion policy, and the public announcement was not long 
delayed. 

It was perhaps unfortunate that the adoption of the 
co-operation policy should have been during the strain of 
a great business depression. There had Leen at various 
times before co-operation between manufacturers in va- 
rious lines of the steel industry, but generally during 
periods of prosperity, when there was little or no incen- 
tive to cut prices. It remained for a period of panic and 
unusual depression to apply the test to the policy of co- 
operation in the steel business generally, and the result- 
ing failure was due to causes which do not necessarily 
discredit the policy or the wisdom of restoring it. It has 
been said that “steel is either a prince jor a pauper.” 
Under conditions of extreme competition this is inevit- 
able, but experience has proved that with co-operation as 
the guiding policy steel need not be either a prince or a 
pauper, and stable conditions may be maintained to the 
mutual benefit of manufacturer, merchant, consumer and 
laborer. In Europe, particularly in Germany, experience 
has amply demonstrated the advantages of co-operation 
and the disastrous possibilities of unlimited competition. 
For many years excessive competition kept the steel in- 
dustry in Germany down to the lowest levels of prices, 
wages and production. In recent years, however, there 
has been a marked improvement, due to the formation 
of the German Steel Works Union, which by combining 
in a single selling organization ali the principal producers 
of Germany has been able to maintain stability of prices 
in the home market, resulting in increased consumption, 
and at the same time to largely increase trade with for- 
eign markets. In this connection it is well to note a 
radical difference between the conditions prevailing in 
Germany and those which are possible in this country. 
The right of manufacturers to combine for the promotion 
of their mutual interests is not only recognized but is 
encouraged and fostered by the German Government, the 
manufacturers being thereby enabled to maintain a 
higher level of wages and to provide pension funds for 
labor, and by the judicious use of export bounties to se- 
cure a much larger share of the export trade than would 
otherwise be possible. This is shown by the fact that 
Germany now exports some 4,500,000 tons per annum. 

The formation of the German Steel Works Union 
and the successful results accomplished by it were large- 
ly due to the efforts of the banking interests of Germany, 
who realized that it was essential to the welfare of the 
railroad and other interests, allied with or dependent 
upon the steel industry, that ruinous competition among 
steel manufacturers should be discouraged. Similar re- 
sults largely actuated the financiers who organized the 
United States Steel Corporation and other large consoli- 
dations of manufacturing interests in this country. In 
Germany the establishment of the Steel Works Union 
rendered possible the resumption of operations by mills 
built during the years 1900 to 1902, but which had lain 
idle for several years following the collapse of 1903, as 
orders, whether plentiful or scarce, were allotted by the 
union to its various constituent companies in proportion 
to their manufacturing capacity and requirements. Simi- 
larly, the remarkable increase in the production and con- 
Sumption of steel in this country, accompanied by gen- 
eral prosperity and high wages during the period from 
1901 to 1907, was largely due to the stability of prices 
which resulted from the large consolidations of manu- 
facturing and the consequent elimination of competition, 
which had been carried to a point where it threatened 
disaster to the entire industry. 

One of the most frequent effects of price wars is ex- 
emplified in the building of new plants and extension of 
existing manufacturing facilities. In such. times manu- 
facturers, for aggressive purposes, plan extensions to 
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their plants and equipment which are not justified by 
any actual or prospective demand. The usual result, in 
many cases, is that the unnecessary additions remain 
idle for years and act as a drag on the returning pros- 
perity ot the industry, as all attempts to employ produc- 
tive capacity in excess of consumption inevitably involve 
abnormally low prices and correspondingly low wages. 

Notwithstanding that a large tonnage has been booked 
at prices which, there is every reason to believe, are close 
to the net cost of production, there has been no such 
general resumption of buying for immediate consumption 
as was confidently predicted by those who advocated 
a return to open competition and lower prices. While it 
is true that a certain amount of business, which was held 
back because of the agitation for lower prices, has been 
placed, the uncertainty of the market still acts as a deter- 
rent to normal buying, which will only be resumed when 
the confidence of buyers in the stability of market con- 
ditions has been generally restored. So long as manu- 
facturers continue to scramble for all the business in 
sight and to accept whatever prices may appear to be 
necessary to meet real or assumed competition the vol- 
ume of business will continue to be restricted to the 
known requirements of the immediate future and to such 
speculative purchases as may be induced by an abnor- 
mally low level of prices. Such speculative business, 
however, cannot be of advantage either to the manu- 
facturer or to the trade generally. It is manifestly arti- 
ficial and does not reflect actual demand from consumers, 
but is rather in anticipation of more or less problematical 
future requirements. When such business as is obtain- 
able is largely of speculative character there is always 
a tendency on the part of buyers to whom prices may 
appear attractive to make purchases in excess of what 
they will eventually be able to dispose of to advantage, 
the result of which is to create further weakness in the 
market when the pressure of obligations compels the dis- 
posal of accumulated stocks. 

One of the principal results of the recent collapse in 
prices was an immediate reduction in the wages paid 
by a number of important interests, with the consequent 
curtailment of the buying and consuming power, not 
only of the workmen directly affected, but of a much 
larger number of people directly or indirectly dependent 
upon them, Several companies have already announced 
important extensions to their plants and increases of 
equipment, the inevitable result of which will be over- 
production, followed by depression and low prices, or 
the closing wholly or partially of manufactured capacity, 
which might otherwise have been operated to the mutual 
benefit of all concerned. 

A comparison of conditions during the operation of 
the policy of co-operation with those now prevailing can- 
not be satisfactory to those who have so persistently 
advocated a return to open competition. While it is 
true that last year the volume of business was less than 
during the period immediately preceding the panic, fair 
prices were secured, the level of wages was maintained 
and conditions were gradually but surely returning to a 
normal basis. ‘To-day we have the spectacle of some 
mills working at high pressure to fill orders at prices 
which cannot possibly be profitable, while others are 
either closed entirely or only partially operated. Labor 
is undoubtedly dissatisfied with the reductions in wages 
and dissensions of a disastrous character have only been 
avoided by the scarcity of employment. That these con- 
ditions, as compared with those of last year, can be re- 
garded with satisfaction by those chiefly responsible for 
the change is doubtful. 


—_~>-o—___—_. 


The Braddock Machine & Mfg. Company, Braddock, 
Pa., is adding a steel casting department to its plant, 
which will be ready for operation about August 1. The 
S. R. Smythe Company, Pittsburgh, is installing an acid 
open hearth furnace, of 20 tons eapacity. A building 
50 x 124 ft. is being added to the foundry; a 15x 5O ft. 
lean-to and a motor shed are also being built. A 20 or 
25-ton electric traveling crane will be purchased. The 
company will continue to make gray iron castings, roll- 
ing mfll and furnace machinery, rolls, &c. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Amorphous and Flake Graphite as Lubricants, 

To the Editor: We observe on page 1435 of The Iron 
Age of May 6, 1909, an article with regard to the relative 
values of amorphous and flake graphite as lubricants 
which is so misleading as to constrain us to ask you to 
lay before your readers a few more facts bearing on this 
subject. 5 

Among other statements, the article in question con- 
tains the following: “It is not conceivable that amor- 
phous graphite or any graphite, for that matter, per- 
forms any function so long as it is moving about freely 
in the lubricant which is used to distribute it. It is only 
when the particles become attached to the metal surface 
that they begin to do their work.” This is true, but in 
justice to the amorphous product the writer should have 
added that not only is this formation more adhesive and 
thus, according to the foregoing statement, a better lubri- 
cant than the crystalline or flake variety, but also capa- 
ble of very much finer pulverization which, when used as 
a lubricant, is distinctly advantageous, in that its func- 
tion is the filling in and evening up of those microscopical 
and friction producing inequalities which occur to a 
greater or less extent in even the most carefully finished 
bearings. Now then, since this filling in and evening up 
process is accomplished by the graphite becoming grad- 
ually deposited in these microscopical irregularities, we 
submit that the graphite which will most successfully per- 
form the service—that is, fill in and even up these micro- 
scopic inequalities—must necessarily be of a microscop- 
ical degree of fineness in order to become deposited there- 
in. It only remains to draw attention to the fact that 
crystalline or flake graphite, no matter how well and 
thoroughly pulverized, still remains in the form of fish 
scale-like flakes always visible to the eye, while amor- 
phous graphite, being nonstructural, is susceptible of 
minute pulverization, and may be ground to a powder of 
impalpable fineness. Amorphous graphite, therefore, is 
for lubricating purposes superior to flake graphite, be- 
cause it would be as easy for a camel to pass through the 
eye of a needle as for flakes of graphite, which are visible 
to the naked eye, to deposit themselves in such minute 
depressions as may be detected only with the aid of a 
powerful microscope, and which, as above stated, are 
always present to some extent in all bearings, no matter 
how carefully finished they may he. Then, too, owing to 
its more adhesive nature, powdered (or amorphous) 
graphite “stays put” better than the flake product— 
that is, it does not rub off so easily, but after working 
into all these little inequalities stays there and evens 
them up, the result being smooth, mirrorlike and almost 
frictionless surfaces. A simple test by which one may 
readily compare the adhesive properties of these two 
formations of graphite is to take a pinch of each, rub it in 
the palm of the hand on a piece of paper or other con- 
venient surface. It will be seen that while only a small 
proportion of the flake product adheres under friction 
(about 90 per cent. being dislodged by simply brushing, 
jarring or shaking) amorphous graphite is adhesive in 
the highest degree; in fact, the more one rubs and the 
greater the frictional pressure the more effective the 
lubrication. 

The writer of the article we are criticising would also 
have your readers infer that while the adulteration of 
amorphous graphite is easy, it is quite impossible to 
manipulate graphite of the flake variety to the detriment 
of the user. This, of course, is absolutely false, since it 


is quite as easy to adulterate the one as the other if the’ 


manufacturer has it in his mind to do so. On the other 
hand, we will say that it is just as easy to detect adulter- 
ation of the one form as the other. 
THE UNITED STATES GRAPHITE COMPANY, 
H. C. Wooprurr, GENERAL MANAGER. 
SAGINAW, MicH., June 3, 1909. 


— +-e—___. 

The statement of the American Railway Association 
shows a decrease from 284,292 idle freight cars in the 
United States and Canada on May 12 to 272,650 cars on 
May 26. 
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An Exhibit of High Speed Steels. 





Wheelock, Lovejoy & Co., New York and Boston, are 
conducting at the plant of Gould & Eberhardt, Newark, 
N. J., a demonstration and exhibit of tool steel manu- 
factured by the Firth-Sterling Steel Company, McKees- 
port, Pa. The exhibit, which was begun on June 1, will 
continue until June 12 and is one of a series conducted 
in various cities. In addition to the demonstration of 
the Firth-Sterling steels, there are exhibits of various 
machines and appliances in which the steels are used, 
a good sized section of one floor of the Gould & Eber- 
hardt plant being occupied. Among the machines shown 
is a Gould & Eberhardt 16-in. double triplex quick stroke 
extension base crank shaper operating with tools made 
of Firth-Sterling blue chip steel. 

Another exhibit is the Powell 24-in. accelerating cut 
planer, on which the demonstrator planes cast iron at a 
cutting speed of 130 to 140 ft. per minute and making 4 
5é-in. cut, % to 4% in. feed, 5 ft. in length. As the planer 
is of an entirely new type some details will be of inter- 
est: Its chief advantage is that its cutting speed can be 
automatically increased during the cutting work, adding 
over 40 per cent. to the efficiency of the old type machine. 
The tool enters the work at a cutting speed much below 
that generally adopted for the different materials, and 
after it has traveled about 1 in. the accelerating speed 
dog strikes a tappet, which by means of a belt shafting 
cam throws the belt from the initial pulley to the accel- 
erating pulley, the rim velocity of which is the same as 
that of the original speed pulley. The accelerating pulley 
is loose on the driving shaft, having a gear on its hob 
engaging, with differential gearing attached to the bed 
plate, and these gears in turn engage a gear keyed to the 
driving shaft. The ratio of gears increases the speed of 
the driving shaft from two to three times the initial 
speed. As the driving shaft increases in speed it draws 
away from the initial pulley, which now becomes loose, 
in a perfectly increasing ratio, that increases the cutting 
speed of the planer, as determined by the ratio in the 
differential gears. This travel at a high rate of speed 
continues to a point just before the end of the cutting 
stroke, where the speed is automatically reduced back 
to the initial speed just before the reversing dog from 
cut to quick return takes effect. 

A gas furnace built by the American Gas Furnace 
Company, Elizabeth, N. J., is being used to demonstrate 
how taps, holes, dies, &c., made of biue chip steel can be 
hardened without changing their shape by the Wheelock, 
Lovejoy & Co. process. This, as described in The Iron 
Age of October 29, 1908, employs a barium chloride bath 
in a standard gas hardening furnace. A milling machine, 
especially adopted for die makers’ work, manufactured 
by the E. C. Bliss Mfg. Company, Providence, R. I., is 
shown cutting dies with tools made of blue chip steel. 
There is a large exhibit of taps, dies, &c., made of this 
steel and other tools manufactured from various grades 
of high speed steels, also forgings and a general line of 
the products of the Firth-Sterling Steel Company, in- 
cluding blue chip circular saws. Some of the machines 
shown use cutting tools made by the O. K. Tool Com- 
pany, Shelton, Conn. 

——__3--e———_—_——_ 


The American Vanadium Company, Pittsburgh, will 
have a display at the annual convention of the Railway 
Master Mechanics and Master Car Builders’ associa- 
tions on Young’s Pier, at Atlantic City, N. J., June 16 
to 23. In space 211 the company will show all types 
of vanadium steel, cast iron, cast steel, bronze and 
brasses, illustrating the practical application of van- 
adium products in railrsad, machinery, automobile and 
other construction. Tbh2 company will be represented hy 
Joseph M. Flannery, general manager; J. Kent Smith, 
chief metallurgist; G. L. Norris, engineer of tests; John 
A. Drain, steel expert; C. L. Hastings, sales department, 
and W. J. Bird, assistant to general manager. 


The Moran Company, Seattle, Wash., will, on July 1, 
remove to its own office building on First avenue, South. 
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PERSONAL. 


A. J. Moxham of the E. I. Du Pont du Nemours 
Powder Company, Wilmington, Del., has gone abroad. 

Julian Kennedy, Pittsburgh, Sheffield Scientific 
School, 1875, received the honorary degree of doctor of 
engineering from Stevens Institute of Technology, Ho- 
boken, N. J., at its 37th Commencement, June 3. In ad- 
dressing the graduating class, Mr. Kennedy said that it is 
much easier to find among technical graduates good de- 
signers of machinery or competent mathematicians than 
persons who can write a sound contract or even a good 
business letter. He added that they would find that the 
nontechnical work in the curriculum would grow in value 
to them as they got farther away from commencement. 

J. G. Rittenhouse, Jr., has resigned as Philadelphia 
sales agent of the Cambria Steel Company, after nearly 
30 years’ service, desiring to retire from active business. 
Fred W. Coxe, who has been connected with the com- 
pany since 1879, succeeded Mr. Rittenhouse, June 1, and 
M. C. Edwards was appointed assistant sales agent for 
merchant steels in the Philadelphia territory. 

Axel F. Wahlberg, general manager of the Fagersta 
Steel Company, Fagersta, Sweden, who has been in the 
United States for several weeks, sailed from New York 
June 5 on the Deutschland. 

Joseph G. Butler, Jr., vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Brier Hill Iron & Coal Company, has been 
elected president of the Chamber of Commerce, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. Thomas McDonald, general superintendent 
of the Ohio works of the Carnegie Steel Company, is 
second vice-president. 

George E. Haring has been appointed superintendent 
of the Ramapo Iron Works plant at Hillburn, N. Y., suec- 
ceeding A. W. Wright. 

The itinerary of James W. Van Cleave, St. Louis, and 
James A. Emery of the Citizens’ Industrial Association, 
who are visiting Pacific Coast cities and addressing 
metal trades associations, en route to Alaska, is as fol- 
lows: Spokane, June 5; Portland, June 10; Tacoma, 
June 12: Seattle, June 14. On their return from Alaska 
they will address meetings of employers at Victoria and 
Vancouver. 

Wm. Kent has resigned as general manager of the 
Sandusky Foundry & Machine Company, Sandusky, Ohio. 

D. G. Clark has been admitted as a partner in BE. S. 
Jackman & Co., Chicago agents of the Firth-Sterling 
Steel Company. The firm was formed one year ago by 
E. S. and D. E. Jackman, the former of whom has now 
been in the tool steel business for 27 years. 

Arthur. C. Hoefinghoff, sales manager of the Heald 
Machine Company, Worcester, Mass., has recovered from 
the effects of a recent operation for appendicitis. 

Walter A. Fairchild, New Haven, Conn., formerly 
with Denman & Davis, has become the Connecticut rep- 
resentative of Dilworth, Gilbert & Towne, Inc., New 
York, mill agents and dealers in merchant iron and steel 
and tool steel. 


R. W. Anderson, formerly assistant superintendent of 
the open hearth department at the South Works of the 
Illinois Steel Company and later connected with the 
sales department of the same company, has accepted a 
position with the Lackawanna Steel Company as super- 
intendent of open hearth works. On his departure from 
Chicago Mr. Anderson was presented with a silver serv- 
ice by his associates. 

E. V. d’Invilliers, mining engineer, of Philadelphia, 
has gone abroad. 

Among the arrivals on the French liner Provence was 
Dr. Paul Héroult of La Praz, Savoie, who has gone to 
Chicago, where his process is now being introduced. 


Judge E. H. Gary, chairman of the United States 
Steel Corporation, will give a dinner on June 19 to Sir 
Robert Hadfield, past president of the Iron and Steel 
Institute, and to Dr. Freiherr von Bodenhausen, a mem- 
ber of the firm of Fried. Krupp A. G. at Essen a. d. Ruhr. 

John Fritz has presented Lehigh University, South 
Bethlehem, Pa., with a completely equipped engineering 
laboratory at a cost of $50,000. The announcement was 
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made at the annual meeting of the Alumni Association 
of the university last week. 

Alvin D. Davis of the Buffalo office of the Cambria 
Steel. Company has been appointed Buffalo sales agent 
of that company, to succeed F. W. Coxe, who has taken 
the position of sales agent for the company at Philadel- 
phia. For a number of years Mr. Davis was connected 
with the general offices of the company at Johnstown, Pa. 

Dr. Richard Cockburn MacLaurin was inducted into 
office as president of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Boston, June 7, succeeding Acting President Ar- 
thur A. Noyes. 

Lee Phillips, formerly of the Iron City Heating Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, is now connected with the sales de- 
partment of the National Radiator Company, Jolns- 
town, Pa., taking care of the trade in the Pittsburgh 
District. 

Charles F. Rand, president of the Spanish-American 
Iron Company, leaves for Cuba this week. 

George G. McMurtry will probably sail on the new 
liner George Washington early in July. 

J. V. W. Reynders, vice-president of the Pennsylvania 
Steel Company, Steelton, Pa., goes abroad this week. 

————»~-+e—_- 


Pennsylvania Engineers’ Convention. 


HARRISBURG, PA., June 9.—Engineers from all over 
the State are assembled here to-day for the opening of 
the three-day convention of the engineers of TPennsyl- 
vania, called for the purpose of forming an organiza- 
tion. The sessions are being held in the State Capitol. 
Among the subjects to he discussed is a legislative bill 
providing for examination of engineers, a code with leg- 
islative backing, and a State Board of Examiners of En- 
gineers along lines of those adopted for the medical pro- 
fession. The call was issued by the Engineers’ Society 
of central Pennsylvania, of which F. Herbert Snow, chief 
sanitary engineer of the State Department of Health, is 
president. 

The list of speakers includes the following: Archibald 
Johnston, vice-president of the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany; F. Herbert Snow, chief sanitary engineer of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Health; H. H. Stoek, editor 
of Mines and Minerals, Scranton, Pa.; Daniel B. Luten, 
Indianapolis, representing concrete bridge work; P. Me- 
Nevin Bennie, Fitzgerald & Bennie, Niagara Falls, N. Y.; 
E. T. Adams, Allis-Chalmers Company, Milwaukee; E. A. 
Sterling, representing Pennsylvania Railroad tie preser- 
vation work; Nathan Hayward, engineer of construction, 
Bell Telephone Company, New York; Frederick Darling- 
ton, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh ; 
George A. Johnson and Frank A. Barbour, consulting en- 
gineers, New York; Lieut.-Col. H. F. Hodges, assistant 
engineer, Isthmian Canal Commission; Dr. J. T. Roth- 
rock, president Pennsylvania State Forestry Commission ; 
James Owen, New York, recently in charge of paving and 
road work in New York and New Jersey; Dr. Alva Agee, 
United States Department of Agriculture; J. H. Holmes, 
United States Geological Survey; John Birkinbine, pres- 
ident Pennsylvania State Water Supply Commission; J. 
G. Callan, General Electric Company; Arthur P. Davis, 
chief engineer United States Reclamation Service. An 
industrial exposition is held in connection with the con- 


vention. 
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The Porter Metal Mfg. Company is demonstrating at 
its office, 707 Perry Building, Philadelphia, Pa., a new 
automatic weighing machine. It operates on a lever bal- 
ance principle, the weighing pan revolving and automat- 
ically discharging the material weighed into a suitable 
receptacle. The cut-off device is positive, the dribble dis- 
charge being checked by a vertical slide. Portions rang- 
ing from 1 to 5 Ib. are accurately weighed and automat- 
ically counted, and the machine will be made suitable for 
a range between 1 and 10 Ib., while larger machines will 
be constructed for weighing grain, coal, ore, cement and 
other materials. Designs for a standard machine for 
commercial purposes are now about completed and the 
manufacture of the device will be begun in the near 
future. 
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Pig Iron Production. 
Marked Increase by Steel Works. 


Merchant Furnace Output Reduced in May. 


The pig iron statistics for May show that while steel 
making iron was produced at an increased rate, merchant 
pig iron output was curtailed. The number of merchant 
furnaces active June 1 was four less than on May 1, 
while the steel works furnaces in blast were 15 more on 
June 1 than one month previous, making a net gain of 
11, or from 222 to 233. The production in May was 
1,880,098 tons of coke and anthracite iron, or 60,649 tons 
a day, against 1,738,877 tons in April, or 57,962 tons a 
day—showing about 2700 tons increase in the daily rate, 
or 4.7 per cent. In May the steel works furnaces pro- 
duced iron at a daily rate about 4100 tons more than in 
April, while the merchant furnace product was at a daily 
rate about 1400 tons less than in April. The large num- 
ber of steel company furnaces going in in May, with an 
average capacity per furnace much greater than that of 
the merchant furnaces which went out last month, 
brought a sharp advance in weekly active capacity June 
1 over that of May 1, or from 412,000 tons to 442,000 tons. 
Thus the yearly rate of production June 1 was about 25,- 
000,000 tons, or more than 1,500,000 tons greater than 
that of May 1. 

Daily Rate of Production, 

The daily rate of production of coke and anthracite 
pig iron by months, beginning with January, 1908, is as 
follows: 


Daily Rate of Pig Iron Production by Months.—Gross Tons. 


Steel works. Merchant. Total. 
Sammars; £906 656.36 025535403 BU 12,286 33,718 
I hrc bia eins tug h > 0K 25,717 11,446 37,163 
RNS then ans min a aie & Seah cee 12,474 39,619 
MC CLUS Chicas se sen «5 cso 06 24,185 14,104 38,289 
BE ae chk a Wie oe tee sata es ae 24,505 3.098 37,603 
POR Fs cine se OIMEC UY Alea 23,923 12,521 36,444 
A ee 25.762 13,525 39,287 
REE - sous chat ee eh anh kie dt 28,952 14,899 43,851 
ONE ck cee bap ce svc a cee 16,183 47,300 
ener os ees 43S Ss. . SRT 18,337 50,554 
ee ee eee: 19,890 52,595 
OS EE a eee |e 20,986 56,158 
DOBURTT, WOOD... cccecccc ccd wee 21,992 57,975 
PE coWac ce eWn ee ep eee ee 38,367 22,609 60,976 
RN es et elses. 22,421 59,232 
RORY is iin o Sek np MS ewe eae 36,436 21,526 57,962 
NE tan wert dete a eens ual 40,531 20,118 60,649 


May Product by Districts. 

The table below gives the production of coke and 
anthracite furnaces in May and the four months preced- 
ing: 

Monthly Pig Iron Production.—-Gross Tons 

January. February. March. April. May. 

(383i days) (28 days) (31 days) (30 days) (31 davs) 
New York.... 128,778 110,392 117,219 91,283 112.669 
New Jersey... 21,144 19,518 19,577 19,798 19.836 
Lehigh Valley. 53,144 50,762 49.072 46,463 58,176 
Schuylkill Val. 56,449 51,447 58,169 54,004 52,755 
Lower Susque- 

hanna and 

Lebanon Val. 49,691 49,379 45,150 45,973 52,687 
Pittsburgh Dis. 416,648 388,031 407,148 403,981 446,656 
Shenango Val. 94,741 84,609 85,321 77.43 103,783 
West. Penn... 107,060 116,711 189,873 129,543 128,413 
Md, Va. and 

Kentucky ... 56,464 52,257 56,402 63,311 60,143 
Wheeling Dis. 54,176 53,735 58,156 46.696 63,980 
Mahoning Val. 158,407 141,405 160,357 171,107 171,811 
Central and 

North Ohio. 129,174 124,650 126.719 119.226 125.554 
Hocking Valley, 

Hanging Rock 

and 8. W. Ohio 44,410 42,772 48,521 43,841 38,995 
Mich.,Minn.,Mo., 

Wis., Colo... 67,830 60,512 72,481 55,995 54,813 
Chicago Dis.. 177,663 196.061 219,009 211,776 250,363 
Alabama .... 149,280 135.37 143,407 136,909 119,823 
Tennessee, . 

Georgia and 

URS sé. ct $2,511 29.725 29,613 21,537 19,641 


Totals. ...1,797,560 1,707,340 1,836,194 1,738,877 1,880,098 
Among furnaces blown in in May were: One Colorado, 
one Lackawanna at Buffalo, in the Lehigh Valley; three 
Edgar Thomson and one Donora in the Pittsburgh Dis- 
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trict, ope South Sharon and Atlantic and Hall in the 
Shenango Valley, on Paxton, and one Steelton in the 
Lower Susquehanna Valley, two Bellaire, Mingo, Ben- 
wood and Riverside in the Wheeling District ; one Central 
at Cleveland, Madeline in the Chicago District, one Bay 
View in Wisconsin, Mattie and one Ohio in the Mahoning 
Valley, and two Bessemer in Alabama. 

The list of furnaces blown out last month includes the 
Detroit Furnace Company’s stack, Keystone in the 
Schuylkill Valley, one Carrie in the Pittsburgh District, 
Rebecca in western Pennsylvania, one Colebrook in the 
Lebanon Valley, Alleghany in Virginia, Norton in Ken- 
tucky, Hamilton in southwest Ohio, Struthers in the 
Mahoning Valley. Standard in Tennessee, Central, Wil- 
liamson, Woodstock, and three Ensley in Alabama. 

Production of Steel Companies, 


Returns from all plants of the United States Steel 
Corporation, the Cambria, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Lack- 
awanna, Wheeling, Republic. Youngstown Sheet & Tube, 
Jones & Laughlin, La Belle, Bethlehem, Calumet, Inland, 
Colorado and Tennessee (Knsley) companies show the 
following totals of product month by month. We give 
separately a statement of the output of spiegeleisen and 
ferromanganese (as well as ferrosilicon), which is in- 
cluded for each month in the total production : 

Production of Steel Companies.—Gross Tons. 


Spiegeleisen and 


——Pig.—Total production.—— ferromanganese. 

1907. 1908. 1909. 1908. 1909. 

January .......1,406,397 664,415 1,117,823 20,254 12,325 

February ...... 1.3817,923 745,802 1,073,363 9,402 10,046 

ae oe 1,424,827 841,502 1,140,553 13,750 23,743 

I an wc ie oe 1,446,788 725.548 1,093,092 12.363 22,478 

SM sb wiatwa d 1,470,080 759.674 1,256,448 17,823 20,834 
PRE Hisense Naaes 146%,s00. TITMBO «inne. 15.958 
UR ci Siii ie otaean 1462567 TORSO <.4.%. 10,250 
August ........1,445,685 897,052 ...... 14,932 
September .....1,417,153 933,514 ...... 8,938 
COE esses 1,514,521 906,481 ....... 12.174 
November ..... 2,066,424 @68,30T «.«..... 15,882 
December ...... 659,459 1,090,339  «...... 6.510 


The number of active furnaces of the United States 
Steel Corporation and of the independent steel companies 
at the beginning of each month since January appears be- 
low: 


Steel Cor- Independent 

poration. steel companies. 
Furnaces in blast February 1........ 62 49 
Furnaces in blast March 1.......... 65 45 
Furnaces in blast April 1........... 66 39 
Furnaces in blast May 1............ 68 42 
Furnaces in blast June 1............ 77 48 


The Steel Corporation actually gained 11 in active fur- 
naces in May, but two of these furnaces (at Bessemer, 
Ala.) produce foundry iron for the market, and there- 
fore are not included in the above comparison which re- 
lates to furnaces making pig iron for connected steel 
works. 

A Record of Active Capacity. 
The active weekly capacity in coke and anthracite 


iron has shown the following fluctuations since January 
1, 1906, the figures representing gross tons: 


Capacity Capacity 

per week. per week. 
SMO Diivsedse ev cdand 442,446 September 1......... 507,768 
Oe hast} sive ee me 412,010 Bmeeh 4... v'§« 60s pseu 913,471 
ic Became tas a8 409,217 te Pe Pee 528,170 
ie a rane 420,807 i Oe 
Pobavery 23)...5 5680s 414,497 Bes Seo. i So. ae 
January 1, 1909..... 401,994 SOS. Baie dei 40 309 496,456 
December 1, 1908....381,102 March. 1... .....«.+..S11,086 
POPE 8, a sé deen 862.685 Et rare 492,359 
ONE Bass v3 aaeane 337,925 January 1, 1907.....507,397 
September 1......... 313,112 December 1, 1906... .513,860 
Ament Basa os as cus} 284,590 November 1.........500,580 
Pt Re ci teva pes end 264,452 CRN Bs cee se aseaws 469,665 
PN Dice sé vere ewe 259,284 September 1......... 441,426 
NE in ahi bsg te Satie ai 268,674 NE. tad kWh eo ad 449,908 
BOE Biv cas ancet <emas 264,890 tas Lous iw Can 460,570 
DU Bue wks wetness 267,437 WN Mics sceeeheess 472,622 
PURE Sisk ceed 241,925 ae SEN Sed ae ee 484,031 
January 1, 1908..... 235,152 Geet Bis isc cs 484,240 
December 1, 1907... .347,372 PI SS i's o'n.5)8'y,. bo 3 479,737 
Pee As ncn tea'e 491,436 Wetrmary 2. ... 3025s. 482,156 
Cae Boe ASS 511,397 January 1, 1906..... 463,673 


Capacity in Blast June 1 and May 1. 
The following table shows the weekly capacity of 
furnaces in blast June 1 and May 1, the furnaces blown 
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in in May being rated on the records of their previous 
performance: 
Coke and Anthracite Furnaces in Blast. 


Total r—-June 1.——, ———May 1.——-—~ 
Location number Number Capacity Number Capacity 
of furnaces, of stacks. in blast. per week. in blast. per week. 


New York: 
SNS se Sc asw ccd 15 10 22,736 9 20,547 
Other New York... 7 3 4,058 3 3,719 
Wey Terhey.. 06.0 0's 8 3 4,480 3 4,619 
Eo see aate: 2 0 0 0 0 
Pennsylvania: 
Lehigh Valley..... 25 13 12,365 12 11,168 
aa 3 2 770 2 810 
Schuylkill Valley...15 a 10,528 8 12,602 
Low. Susquekanna.. 7 5 6,636 3 4,033 
MEO. 45 ao cwee 1 1 625 1 578 
Lebanon Valley....10 4 4,650 5 5,702 
Pittsburgh Dist....48 38 102,760 33 90,458 
SEEN: Sc. atendouiner 2 2 1,631 3 2,961 
Shenango Valley...20 12 25,151 9 18,980 
West. Pean........87 15 28,994 17 30,366 
Maryland .....cc00% 4 2 4,613 2 4,768 
Wheeling Dist....... 14 9 20,860 4 10,964 
Ohio : 
Mahoning Valley. ..20 16 42,994 15 40,582 


Central and North- 

ern and Michigan.22 14 33,036 13 30,217 
Hocking Val., Hang- 

ing Rock and S. 


, | Rare 15 11 8,421 12 10,228 
Illinois and Indiana. .27 20 56,224 20 52,419 
ee ee 2 2 1,694 1 895 
Minnesota and Wis... 7 5 5,936 ° 4 5,487 
Missouri and Colorado 7 4 7,077 3 5,262 

The South: 
i” rs 10 6,811 10 7,931 
ere 5 1 714 2 2,036 
EE oa 0w 00s 4% 3 46 18 24,608 22 31,945 
Temnessee ......... 18 6 4,074 6 4,433 
Georgia and Texas. 3 0 0 0 0 
EN ew e's © 6k ear 403 233 442,446 222 412,010 

Oem 


The Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Association. 





The regular monthly meeting of the Philadelphia 
Foundrymen’s Association, being the last before the sum- 


‘ mer recess, was held at the Manufacturers’ Club, in that 


city, Wednesday evening, June 2, President Thomas Dev- 
lin in the chair. The report of Walter Wood, chairman 
of the Pig Iron Specification Committee, was read by the 
secretary. It stated that the specifications adopted at 
the American Foundrymen’s Association convention at 
Cincinnati were practically as agreed upon by the com- 
mittee, representing the Philadelphia and the Pittsburgh 
Foundrymen’s associations, the American Foundrymen’s 
Association and the American Association for Testing 
Materials. They were printed in full in The Iron Age of 
May 27, page 1687. 
Permanent Molds, 

Several papers were presented for discussion. Edgar 
A. Custer, president of the Tacony Iron Works, Tacony, 
Philadelphia, read a paper on “ The Production of Dupli- 
cate Castings in Iron Molds.” Mr. Custer traversed in 
part the ground covered by his paper before the Ameri- 
can Foundrymen’s Association at Cincinnati in May, 
printed in The Iron Age of May 20. He referred to the 
fact that the work dealt with so far in the operations of 
the Tacony Iron Company has not exceeded 1% in. in 
section, ranging down to \& in. thick. In the use of per- 
manent molds the designer, the chemist and the engineer 
play the greater part. The main duty of the foundrymen 
proper becomes one of providing iron at a suitable heat 
in the proper quantity. That this method of making cast- 
ings means a separation of the permanent mold foundry 
from the foundry that works in sand is a foregone con- 
clusion. The process, as a whole, rests upon the follow- 
ing facts: 


1, Molten iron does not chill until after it has set. 

2. That the shrinkage does not become serious until some 
time after the casting has become solid. 

%. That chilling molten iron to the point of setting and then 
removing it from the mold produces an iron that is homogene- 
ous, and therefore free from shrinkage strains. 

4. The process further rests upon the assumption that any 
casting that can be poured successfully in a sand mold can be 
just as successfully poured in a permanent mold, when that 
mold is properly designed as to mold shape and size and char- 
acter of gates. 


There is little difficulty in getting castings that range 
from 1.75 to 2 per cent. silicon, provided the carbon is 
normal, but when a casting contains less than 1 per cent. 
silicon, even though the sulphur and phosphorus be ex- 
tremely low, the shape and character of the gates must 
undergo an entire change. When iron of this character 
is further complicated by a low carbon—say, under 2.75 
per cent.—successful pouring depends almost entirely 
upon the ability of the gate to carry the iron into the 
cavity. Castings in the shape of a box have been made 
in permanent molds, each angle being sharp and without 
fillets. There is absolutely no sign of any shrinkage, 
crack or weakness at the point of the angle. 

The speaker gave illustrations of the various classes 
of castings made in permanent molds and called atten- 
tion to the peculiar metal produced by chilling swiftly 
to the point of setting and then removing the casting. 
It not only takes a temper like steel, but takes and re- 
tains magnetism. These properties having been im- 
parted to the casting, it is impossible to remove them 
except by remelting. In conclusion the speaker said: 

There is one more peculiarity that seems to be possessed by 
this metal, and that is, when the sulphur is high—say 0.1 or 
over—it loses its ability to retain magnetism. Why this is it is 
not in our field to explain. Some time ago Mr. Outerbridge 
noted the peculiar property of cast iron to “ grow” when sub- 
jected to repeated heating and cooling, and the writer can testify 
to this curious phenomenon with iron cast in sand. When the 
molten iron is poured into a permanent mold, chilled swiftly to 
the point of setting and then allowed to cool normally, it seems 
to lose this property. A small casting, in which a thread was 
cut and carefully micrometered, showed a distortion of 0.002 in., 
after being repeatedly brought to a bright red heat and each 
time quenched in cold water. 

Mr. Custer illustrated his paper with a number of 
lantern slides, following these with a motion picture 
showing the preparing and setting of a mold and cores, 
pouring off of the casting and removing it from the 
mold. Samples of ‘’s, soil pipe traps, elbows and other 
castings were exhibited to show the class of work done 
in permanent molds. Discussion followed, in which the 
difference between the speaker’s product and malleable 
iron was asked, This he was not prepared to explain. 
To a certain extent, he said, his method accomplished 
what the malleable iron manufacturer carried to com- 
pletion. The combined carbon was changed to anneal- 
ing carbon, analysis showing the carbon in a_ free 
amorphous state in his castings. The chemical composi- 
tion had, within certain ranges, no effect on the produc- 
tion of his castings, although they might not in some 
instances be of satisfactory composition for machine 
shop operations; for instance, he had found that the 
best results, as far as the casting was concerned, were 
obtained with high sulphur iron. 


Oxy-Acetylene Cutting in the Foundry. 


G. W. Perry of the Industrial Supply & Equipment 
Company, Philadelphia, was then introduced and pre- 
sented a paper on “ The Oxy-acetylene Cutting-Off Torch 
as Applied to Foundry Practice.” This subject was coy- 
ered in an article by H. R. Cobleigh in The Iron Age, 
issue of January 7. Mr. Perry dwelt more particularly 
on the preparation of the gases for the successful opera- 
tion of the apparatus. He also made a brief explanation 
and demonstration of the Twing electrical radiating. re- 
cording and indicating pyrometers, already described be- 
fore the association and in The Iron Age, issue of Au- 
gust 1, 1907. 

After a vote of thanks to Messrs. Custer and Perry 
for their interesting papers, adjournment until the Sep- 
tember meeting was taken. Later luncheon was served 
in the dining room of the club. 


nin 


The Engineers’ Society of Pennsylvania, which has a 
fund to provide prizes for meritorious designs of engi- 
neering structures, is now offering prizes for the best 
design of ornamental poles for the support of lights and 
trolley wires. The competition is to close July 15, when 
the designs submitted will be opened by the board of 
award. Paul A, Cuenot, chairman prize committee, En- 
gineers’ Society of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, Pa., may 
be addressed. 
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Copper Production in 1908. 


A statement prepared by B. S. Butler, and just given 
out by the United States Geological Survey, shows that 
the production of copper in the United States in 1908 was 
942,570,721 Ib. This is the largest production ever made, 
exceeding that of 1906 by 24,765,039 lb. and that of 1907 
by 73,574,230 lb., or 8.4 per cent. In the following table 
the production for 1908 is apportioned to the States in 
which the copper was mined. The total is made up of the 
fine copper content of blister produced and of the smelter 
output of ingot and anode copper from Michigan. The 
production of 1907 is given for comparison: 

Production of Copper in the United States in 1907 and 1908.— 
Smelter Output, in Pounds Fine. 





1907. 1908. 
RS ea ee Bae Cie be cokes com 3 7,034,763 4,438,836 
ia es ok kk he 60's & kote b 256,778,437 289,523,267 
I? S50 sila bce as t.9.0 ac ke A 33,696,602 39,643,835 
SN 5. S's 0 Sabb bis: k's oie 13,998,496 13,943,878 
EE GS aiéin 6 enka Gate hie eee some 9,707,299 7,256,086 
DE LS icrehie in cate<.rn 6 cee ces 4 ee wed. 7,027 
SN eri i oe ea a we BL cir ek 7,863 
EE eA ae ao peeve 219,131,503 222,289,584 
SEA os Gass ib who diene Wen 60 224,263,789 252,503,651 
Na Sint ius s pcan weeks ies o 1,998,164 12,241,372 
ROT > TEUOID Soe cides cts in Se CGH OK Jabs « 128,112 
New Diemittse8 555i dies casa 10,140,140 4,991,351 
a ee a ee 544.040 14,342 
NES. 5 ck tides dine hid in elie woe 518,694 271,191 
RE 3S esas esces sor: 19,475,119 19,710,103 
ge ary ee ees Sr a 66,418,370 71,370,370 
WOPMIORG ih de he UG 0 SOG AOR 8 Pe 
ER is nse aati TEU 57.008 25.087 
Se ee eee 122,263 162,201 
SN Sis bs 6 Rha wa kn 6: dua-o.* 3,026,004 2,416,197 
Maryland, Alabama and Georgia* 90,655 ) 
* South Carolina, Texas7........ Rn Genesis ohew } 45.537 
i PE cn nk hab we a oetkae s 

Missouri and wunapportioned..... 1.299.043 1,580,831 
I le italiane tas aditeatn tet 868,996,491 942,570,721 


* Georgia did not vroduce in 1908. 
+ Not reported in 1907. 


Refined Copper. 

The production of refined new copper of domestic 
origin in 1908 was 875,849,129 Ib., an increase of 91,577.- 
702 lb., or 11.6 per cent., over the production of 1907. The 
total output of refined copper (exclusive of domestic 
scrap, &c.) by domestic refineries in 1908 was 1,094.700.- 
123 Ib. The details of production for 1907 and 1908 are 
shown in the following table: 


Production of Refined Copper in 1907 and 1908.—Pounds. 











1907. 1908. 
i ae ——_— “ — — 

Domestic Foreign Domestic Foreign 

origin. origin. origin. origin. 
Electrolytic . 592,326,608 245,062,814 656,179.349 218,716,268 
RR 04 eS os LTBOEN ER? wi. sacs 195,503,000  ........ 
Casting ..... 13,410,678 3,182,006 24,166,681 134,726 
Totals .... 784,271,427 248,244,820 875,849,129, 218,850,994 


Total output, 
domestic re- 
fineries .... 1,032,516,247 1,094,700,123 

The 1908 figures for domestic electrolytic include 26,- 
786,485 lb. lake copper, which were refined electrolytic- 
ally ; those for 1907 contain 34,917,988 Ib. lake copper. 

In addition to this production of refined copper, 9,705,- 
103 Ib. (of which 2,551,077 Ib. was electrolytic and 7,154,- 
026 lb. casting) was recovered during the year by the 
regular copper refining companies of the country from 
domestic scrap, drosses, &c., and returns from practically 
all the known refiners of secondary material indicate that 
13,508,574 Ib. was turned out by them as casting copper 
and in alloys. 

The production from secondary sources in 1908 was 
about 23,000,000 1b.. as compared with about 60,000,000 
lb. for 1907. 

Stocks and Consumption, 

Returns from all smelting and refining companies 
show that the following stocks of electrolytic, lake and 
casting copper were on hand at the beginning and end of 
the year: 

Stock of Refined Copper.—Pounds. 


saneaey 4, Sead SO ee meal 125,745,796 
Pe oo Corl cele t eck shes ate ace aaw’ 121,876,759 
Stocks decreased in 1908...........-.--.-- 3,869,037 


Undelivered sales are excluded from these figures. 
Stocks carried by consumers and brokers have not been 
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ascertained. In addition to the stocks of refined copper 
there were at smelters, in transit to the refineries, and at 
the refineries blister copper and material in process of 
refining to the amount of 175,254,659 lb. January 1, 1908, 
and 234,013,843 lb. January 1, 1909. 

The apparent consumption of refined new copper in 
the United States in 1908 was about 480,000,000 Ib. The 
method of deriving this figure is shown in the following 
table: 

Consumption of Refined Copper in 1907 and 1908.—Pounds. 

















1907. 1908. 
Total refinery output........... 1,032,516,247 1,094,700,123 
Stock at beginning of year...... 46,497,181 125,745,796 
Total available supply...... 1,079,018,428 1,220,445,919 
Refined copper exported......... 465,496,007 *618,613,842 
See ee ee OR NE a ne 0s 01s 90's 125,745,796 121,876,759 
Total withdrawn from supply 591,241,803 740,490,601 
Apparent consumption.......... 487,771,625 479,955,318 


* Exports of pigs, bars, ingots, plates, &c., reported by the 
Bureau of Statistics, less 43,262,285 pounds of blister exported 
without refining. 

In addition to the new copper consumed probably 
nearly all of the 23,000,000 Ib. derived from secondary 


sources entered into the year’s consumption. 


NEWS OF THE WORKS. 


Iron and Steel. 

The Buena Vista Iron Company, Inc., which has a brown 
hematite iron ore property at Buena Vista, Va., with main 
office at Johnstown, Pa., has negotiations under way with 
the owners of mill property, and, it is reported, that after the 
consolidation of these interests plans will be taken up for 
building a blast furnace at Buena Vista. 

The Union Drawn Steel Company, Beaver Falls, Pa., manu- 
facturer of shafting, is operating its plant nearly full on 
double turn and has a fair amount of orders on its books. 


Preparations are being made to remodel the blast furnace 
of Joseph E. Thropp, at Earlston, Pa. Improvements are still 
under way at the two furnaces at Saxton, Pa. 

The Woodstock Iron Company blew out its Furnace A, at 
Anniston, Ala., May 31, for repairs, which will require most of 
this month for completion. 

Repairs to the Alice Furnace of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Company, Birmingham, Ala., are being rushed and the 
plant will probably be in operation within 30 days. 

The 225-ton furnace of the Birmingham Coal & Iron Com- 
pany, Vanderbilt, Ala., is to be blown out for repairs and the 
smaller furnace at that plant will be put in blast. 

Operations have been resumed by the Southern Pipe & Foun- 
dry Company at North Birmingham, Ala., after a suspension 
for repairs. 

The charcoal blast furace of the Standard Chemical Com- 
pany, Ltd., Toronto, Canada, located at Deseronto, Ont., was 
successfully blown in May 27. Lake Superior ores will be used, 
The capacity of the furnace has been increased to 60 tons per 
day. J. P. Griffith, formerly of Manistique, Mich, is the man- 
ager. 

Four of the six mills of the Atlanta Tinplate Company, At- 
lanta, Ind., have resumed operations, after four months’ idle- 
ness, and the other two will be placed in operation as soon as 
workmen who left the city when the plant shut down have re- 
turned. 

The recent report that the Sharon Steel Hoop Company, 
Sharon, Pa., would erect a large sheet mill in connection with 
its plant is officially denied. The company has no important 
improvements in contemplation at present. 


Alfred Tomkins, general contractor and furnace builder, 
House Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., has received a contract from 
the Phillips Sheet & Tin Plate Company for all the coal fired 
combination, sheet and pair furnaces and all the gas annealing 
furnaces, with gas producer equipment, to be erected in con- 
nection with its new plant at Weir City, W. Va. Mr. Tomkins 
has built a number of furnaces for the American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Company in the Pittsburgh District, also the fur- 
naces at the plant of the Phillips Sheet & Tin Plate Company at 
Clarksburg, W. Va., and is now completing a contract with the 
Standard Tin Plate Company, Canonsburg, Pa., for its fur- 
naces and for the mill and engine foundations, 

In May the two blast furnaces of the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Company at Youngstown, Ohio, made 31,401 tons of Bes- 
semer iron, the largest output in any one month since these 
furnaces were built. Alice Furnace of this company at Sharps- 
ville, Pa., is being prepared for blast and is expected to start 
not later than August 1. 

General Machinery. 

The Lewis Foundry & Machine Company, Groveton, Pa., 

builder of rolling mill machinery and exclusive makes of even 
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depth chilled rolls, has received an order for a No. 1 side cutting 
plate shear for the Ansonia, Conn., works of the American Brass 
Company. 

The Keystone Driller Company, Beaver Falls, Pa., manufac- 
turer of drilling machinery and deep well pumps, has a large 
number of orders on its books and is operating its plant to full 
capacity. 

It is understood that the mechanical engineering department 
of the University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark., contemplates 
installing new equipment in the shops and laboratory this sum- 
mer, 

Cc. C. Waller, Crupp & Tuffly Building, Houston, Texas, and 
associates, have under consideration the construction of car 
shops in that city, where an option has been taken on 20 acres 
of ground. 

The Landis Tool Company, Waynesboro, Pa., has not vet 
decided upon the equipment it will purchase for its new machine 
shop, 80 x 100 ft. 

The American Car & Foundry Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
which put in an extensive system of electric power transmission 
some time ago, is increasing its operation under that system by 
the purchase of more motors. 

The Stoever Foundry & Mfg. Company, Myerstown, Pa., with 
sales office at 140 Cedar street, New York, has sold 12 of its 
No. 12 H pipe threading and cutting-off machines, motor driven, 
capacity 4 to 12 in., to Spang-Chalfant & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
for the equipment of their new mill. This order was received 
through its Pittsburgh agent, the Brown & Zortman Machinery 
Company. The Stoever Foundry & Mfg. Company states that it 
is running full at the factory and has very little if any machines 
in stock, 

The Seattle Car Mfg, Company, Seattle, Wash., is a recent 
buyer of electric motors, 

A number of electric motors are to be added this year to the 
works of the Elyria Iron & Steel Company, Elyria, Ohio. 

The Morgan Engineering Company, 165 Broadway, New 
York, has closed the contract with the Vermont Marble Com- 
pany for one 50-ton gantry crane, total span 160 ft., main span 
of crane 60 ft., with two 50-ft. cantilevers. This crane is to be 
used for storing marble blocks. 

The Iatercolonial Railway of Canada will install in its repair 
shops at Moncton, N. B., a large line of electric motors, both 
for direct and alternating current. Most of the machinery has 
already been contracted for. 


The Rochester Railway & Light Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
is having plans prepared for a two-story steel and concrete 
electric automobile repair shop to be erected at Andrew and 
Front streets. Bids will be called for in a few days covering 
construction and equipment for the building. 

The Weston Mfg. Company, Binghamton, N, Y., has been 
incorporated to manufacture special machinery, mechanical ap- 
pliances and devices, with a capital stock of $10,000. Marsh 
Miller, Frank T. Macey and Oscar W. Alston, Binghamton, are 
the ineorporators. 

The Interborough Rapid Transit Company, New York, has 
secured a permit for the new barn and shops to replace those 
destroyed by fire last April, on the block bounded by Second 
and Third avenues and 128th and 129th streets. The building 
will be 53 x 440 ft., two stories, of brick construction. 


Foundries, 


The Ruston Foundry & Machine Shops, Ruston, La., has 
purchased 7 acres of ground in the suburbs of Alexandria, La., 
where it will erect a new plant. It has purchased the machin- 
ery in a local foundry, which it will operate until its new 
plant can be erected. The foundry which the company operates 
at Winntield will also be moved to Alexandria. 


Power Plant Equipment. 


The Town Board of Okemah, Okla., will receive bids until 
June 15 for the construction and equipment of a municipal 
water plant. 

The Board of Trustees of Carmen, Okla., will receive bids 
until June 21 for the construction and equipment of a water 
works system, including cast iron pipe, hydrants and valves, 
pumping machinery and boilers. 

Having secured a franchise from the City Council, the Lake 
Preston Milling Company, Lake Preston, 8. D., will install a 
50-kw. generator, to be run in connection with its flour mill, to 
furnish light to the city. 

The Detroit Iron & Steel Company, Detroit, Mich., has 
purchased from the Allis-Chalmers Company a Reynolds-Corliss 
engine and direct current generator of 250 kw. 

The Golden States Mines & Iron Works, San Francisco, 
Cal., will install a new electric generator at its plant. 

Additional motors, transformers, &c., are to be installed 
this summer in the mines and yards of the Berwind-White 
Coal Mining Company, Windber, Pa. 


The Miami County Commissioners, meeting at Peru, Ind, 
have decided to install an electric light, heat and power plant 
at the court house and jail, at a cost of $40,000. 
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Bridges and Buildings. 


The Penn Bridge Company, Beaver Falls, Pa., has received 
a contract for supplying the structural steel for dam No. 26, at 
Parkersburg, W. Va. The company is operating its plant single 
turn, but is in position to handle considerable more business 
than it has at present, 


The Modern Steel Construction Company, Waukesha, Wis., 
has taken a contract for the steel for a 10-story office and 
store building to be erected in Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Ground has been broken for a new building of reinforced 
concrete construction which is to be added to the plant of the 
Velie Mctor Vehicle Company, Moline, Ill The contract for 
the erection of this building has been let to the Leonard Con- 
struction Company, Chicago. 

The Lackawanna Bridge Company, Buffalo, N. Y., has com- 
pleted plans for the bridge building plant which it is to erect 
on the 15-acre site recently purchased on the South Buffalo 
Railroad, near the Lackawanna Steel Company’s works, and 
will soon commence construction work on the main building, 
which is to cost $100,000. It is hoped the entire plant will be 
in readiness to commence operation the fore part of September. 

Fires, 

The power plant of the Southern Colorado Power Company, 
Trinidad, Colo., was destroyed by fire June 5, the loss being 
about $150,000. 


The foundry and machine shop of J. 8S. Getchell & Sons, 

Presque Isle, Maine, were damaged $20,000 by fire June 7. 
Hardware. 

The Buffalo Sled Company, manufacturer of children’s sleds, 
steel shovels and hardware specialties, has let contract for an 
addition to its plant at North Tonawanda, N, Y., 40 x 150 ft., 
three stories, of concrete block construction. 

Miscellaneous. 


W. Earl Youker has been appointed receiver for the Brook- 
lyn Forge & Supply Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Ingram-Richardson Mfg. Company, Beaver Falls, Pa., 
maker of porcelain enameled signs, denies the report that it 
proposes to engage in the manufacture of pressed steel enameled 
bathtubs. However, it will probably take up another new 
line of product in the near future, plans for which are now 
under way. 

The recent note in these columns concerning the American 
Sterilizer Company, Erie, Pa., was somewhat misleading. The 
company is erecting a building, 125 x 165 ft., one story, with 
saw tooth roof. 

The American Railway Appliance Company, Oil City, Pa., 
has decided to build its new plant in Oil City, and in addition 
to the manufacture of car and track supplies it will build steel 
tanks, 


The Hayes Mfg. Company, Detroit, Mich., has purchased 
additional land, with buildings, which it is‘ remodeling for 
the manufacture of metal automobile bodies. The company is 
also erecting a three-story building, 60 x 160 ft., on the site 
of its main plant on the Grand Trunk Railroad. 


The Waterman-Waterbury Company, Buffalo, N, Y., recently 
incorporated with a capital stock of $300,000, is closely 
affiliated with the Waterman-Waterbury Company of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., formerly the Waters Metal Construction Com- 
pany, and for the present the new company will devote itself 
entirely to selling in the Eastern territory the Waterman- 
Waterbury heating and ventilating system manufactured by the 
Minneapolis company. 


The Chattanooga Iron & Wire Works, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
intends to establish a department for the manufacture of sheet 
metal work and will later add a foundry. The capital stock 
will be increased from $10,000 to $25,000 to provide for the 
improvements. R. C. Lieb, formerly with the Chattanooga 
Roofing & Foundry Company, has become associated with the 
company as president and general manager. D. R. Guthrie is 
vice-president and J. D. Wilkins secretary. 


Garrison & Co., the Buffalo branch of the Corrugated Bar 
Company of St. Louis, Mo., have completed the principal build- 
ings of their new Buffalo plant for the fabricating of corru- 
gated bars and unit frames for concrete reinforcement. The in- 
stallation of machinery is nearly finished and the company 
expects to commence active manufacturing operations June 14. 
The new plant is located on the South Buffalo Railroad, the 
industrial line of the Lackawanna Steel Company, near that 
company’s works and adjoining the plant of the Seneca Iron & 
Steel Company. The main building is 160 x 310 ft., with a 
large wing. 


The Newcomb Engine Company has been incorporated at 
Harrison, N. Y., with a capitalization of $200,000, to manu- 
facture motors, engines, automobiles, &c., by W. B. Thompson, 
Union Course, N. Y., and O. A. Hack and EB. C. Chamberlain, 
New York. 


The Hercules Buggy Company, Evansville, Ind., has pur- 
chased the site of the Uhl Pottery Works and will erect a plant 
for the manufacture of auto buggies and other vehicles, at a 
cost of $75,000. 
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Steel Works Furnace Capacity In- 
creased 30,000 Tons Weekly in May. 


Harriman Rail Requirements Largely Increased. 


The reports sent by the pig iron manufacturers to 
The Iron Age show that some very interesting develop- 
ments have taken place during May. The active weekly 
capacity jumped from 412,000 tons per week on May 1 
to 442,000 tons on June 1, thus carrying the yearly rate 
of production to 23,000,000 tons. The increase is due 
entirely to the blowing in of steel works furnaces, 15 
stacks having been started, of which six are owned by 
the independent companies. In the same time the num- 
ber of active merchant furnaces decreased by four. Since 
the steel works production adjusts itself very closely to 
the requirements of the mills they serve, this increase 
of over 30,000 tons per week in furnace capacity shows 
how eensumption has expanded. 

So far as the merchant furnaces are concerned, an 
expansion of output is far from desirable, since there are 
very liberal stocks of pig iron in nearly all the produc- 
ing districts. From that point of view the returns of 
the pig iron makers show that developments are along 
sound lines. Stocks appear to be drawn upon quite gen- 


' erally, so that the industry is getting into better shape. 


In fact, there is a prospect that at least one independent 
steel interest may find it necessary to purchase Bessemer 
iron from merchant furnaces because of inadequate 
controlled furnace capacity. 

After the heavy buying movement in the two past 
months, transactions in pig iron are on a limited scale. 
The feeling in the trade is that all that can be expected 
is that the market will hold steadily at the present level 
until the next. movement sets in. 

Shipbuilders have been booking quite a good deal of 
work lately, with more pending. The Southern Pacific 
has ordered four boats, which will require a liberal ton- 
nage of plates and shapes, to be furnished by the Car- 
negie Steel Company. The Maryland Steel Company is 
to build the three steamers for the American-Hawaiian 
line. 

The railroads continue to appear as more liberal 
buyers, a fact which is regarded as very encouraging, 
since they have been the chief laggards. It is understood 
that the requirements for rails of the Harriman system 
have now been expanded to 150,000 tons, including re- 
quirements for lines in Mexico. During the past week 
the Missouri Pacific placed 35,000 tons, of which 16,000 
tons goes to Pittsburgh, the Chicago & Alton 9000 tons, 
the Northern Pacific 15,000 tons, the Erie 4000 tons and 
the Gilmore & Pittsburgh 14,000 tons. For export only 
small lots have been taken. 

As refiecting the growing demand from the railroads 
it may be noted that the leading forge shops in the 
Chicago District purchased last week between 12,000 and 
15,000 tons of axle billets. Some pretty large car orders 
are also in the market. 

It is not believed that any serious stoppages will fol- 
low the declaration of the open shop in the sheet and tin 
plate mills of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company. 

In the cast iron pipe trade the only really large order 
in sight is that for about 14,000 tons of pipe and 1700 
tons of specials for the New York high pressure service, 
on which bids are being opened to-day. The industry is 
suffering from an excessive capacity, and occasionally 
very low prices keep cropping up. 

The old material markets are quieter. In Chicago in- 
terest has shifted from melting stock to old car wheels, 
which have advanced rather sharply under some very 
good buying. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 
Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 

At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 

June 9, June 2, May 12, June 10, 


PIG IRON, Per Gross T'on : 1909. 1909. 1909. 1908. 
Foundry No. 2, standard, Phila- 

ee ee $16.50 $16.25 $16.00 $16.50 
Foundry No. 2, Southern, Cincin- 

WE Sans sees de erent nouns 14.50 14.50 14.50 15.25 
Foundry No. 2, local, Chicago.. 16.50 16.50 16.50 17.60 
Basic, delivered, Fastern Pa... 15.50 15.50 15.00 15.50 
Basic, Valley furace.......... 14.50 14.25 14.25 15.25 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh.......... 15.90 15.90 15.90 16.90 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh........ 14.65 14.65 14.40 14.90 


Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago 19.50 19.50 19.50 20.00 
BILLETS, &c., Per Gross Ton: 


Steel billets, Pittsburgh........ 23.00 23.00 23.00 25.00 
Forging billets, Pittsburgh..... 25.00 25.00 25.00 27.00 
Open hearth billets, Philadelphia 25.00 24.50 24.50 26.20 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh.......... 28.00 29.00 27.00. .... 
Steel rails, heavy, at mill...... 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL, Per Gross Ton: 

Steel rails, melting, Chicago.... 14.75 14.75 14.00 12.25 
Steel rails, melting, Philadelphia 15.75 15.50 14.75 13.00 
een FREE, SEN 5 n,6 sc ca cce 17.00 17.00 16.50 15.50 
Iron rails, Philadelphia........ 19.50 18.50 17.50 18.00 
Car wheels, Chicago........... 16.00 15.25 14.75 3.00 
Car wheels, Philadelphia....... 15.00 15.00 “14.50 14.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Pittsburgh.. 15.50 15.75 14.25 13.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Chicago..... 14.50 14.50 13.00 11.50 


Heavy steel scrap, Philadeiphia. 15.75 15.50 14.75 13.00 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL, 


Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Refined iron bars, Philadelphia. . 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 
Common iron bars, Chiecago.... 1.30 1.30 1.27% 1.50 
Common iron bars, Pittsburgh. . 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.40 
Steel bars, tidewater, New York 1.36 1.36 1.36 1.56 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh......... 1.20” 1.20 1.20 1.40 
Tank plates, tidewater, New York 1.41 1.41 1.46 1.76 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh........ 125/ 1.25 1.30 1.60 
Beams, tidewater, New York... 1.41 1.41 1.41 1.76 
Beams, Pitteburgh..........5.- 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.60 
Angles, tidewater, New York... 1.41 1.41 1.41 1.76 
Angles, Pitteburgh.. .. <2 126" 126 1.25 1.60 
Skelp, grooved steel, Pittsburgh. 1.30 1.30 1.25 1.55 
Skelp, sheared steel, Pittsburgh. 1.40 1.40 1.35 1.65 
SHEETS, NAILS AND WIRE, 

Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Pittsburgh 2.20” 2.20 2.20 2.50 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh......... 1.70 1.70 1.60 1.95 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh.......... 1.65 1.65 1.60 1.80 
Barb wire, galv., Pittsburgh.... 2.00 2.00 1.90 2.50: 
METALS, Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Lake copper, New York........ 13.75 13.50 13.25 13.00 
Electrolytic copper, New York.. 13.6214413.25 13.00 12.75 
eeeee,. DION, WOME, «anos. at005 5.50 5.20 5.10 4.57% 
Spelter, St. Louis....... pee 5.35 5.05 4.92% 4.42% 
Sr ss anno she 4 die eo 4,40 4.35 4.30 4.50 
COREE MSs oe ya a as bn 64.0 4.30 4.25 4.25 4.35 
es. DOW NE, ose Sek dcccecess 29.50 29.10 29.25 28.25 
Antimony. Hallett, New York... 7.75 7.75 7.75 8.50 
Beeibal, > Ml Rees. vise cassivns 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 


Tin plate, 100 lb., New York... $3.64 $3.64 $3.64 $3.89 





Prices of Finished Iron and Steel 
F.0.B. Pittsburgh. 


Freight rates from Pittsburgh in carloads, per 100 lb.: 
New York, 16c.; Philadelphia, 15c.; Boston, 18c.; Buffalo, 
llc.; Cleveland, 10c.: Cincinnati, 15c.; Indianapolis, 17e. ; 
Chicago, 18c.; St. Paul, 32c.; St. Louis, 2214c.; New Or- 
leans, 20c.; Birmingham, Ala., 45c. Rates to the Pacific 
Coast are 80c. on plates, structural steels and sheets, No. 11 
and heavier, 85c. on sheets, Nos. 12 to 16; 95c. on sheets 
No. 16 and lighter; 65c. on wrought pipe and boiler tubes. 

Structural Shapes.—I-beams and channels, 3 to 15 in., 
inclusive, 1.25c. to 1.30c., net; I-beams over 15 in., 1,35c., 
net; H-beams over 8 in., 1.45c.; angles, 3 to 6 in., inclusive, 
% in. and up, 1.30c., net; angles, over 6 in., 1.35c., net; 
angles, 3 x 3 in. and up, less than 4 in., 1.45c., base, half 
extras, steel bar card; tees, 3 in. and up, 1.30c., net; zees, 3 
in. and up, 1.30c., net; angles, channels and tees, under 3 
in., 1.20c., base, plus 10c. half extras, steel bar card: deck 
beams and bulb angles, 1.60c., net; hand rail tees, 2.70c., 
net; checkered and corrugated plates, 2.70c., net. 

Plates.—Tank plates, %4 in. thick, 6% in. up to 100 in. 
— 1.25c. to 1.30c.,. base. Extras over this price are as 
ollows: 


Tank, ship and bridge quality, %-in. thick on edges, 100 in. 
wide, down to but not including 6 in. wide, is taken as base. 


ee 
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Steel plates up to 72 in, wide, inclusive, ordered 10.2 lb. per 
uare foot, shall be considered \4-in. plate. Steel plates over 
72 in, wide must be ordered \-in. thick on edge, or not less than 
11 lb. per square foot, to take base price. Steel plates over 72 
in. wide ordered less than 11 lb. per square foot down to the 
weight of 3-16-in. shall take the place of 3-16-in. 

Percentages as to overweight on plates, whether ordered to 
auge or weight, to be governed by the Association of American 
teel Manufacturers’ Standard Specifications. 

Gauges under \4-in. to and including 3-16-in. plates 


ee GN MEG ice ces ches cotinaetraemnes 6% $0.10 
Gauges under 3-16-in. to and including No. 8..... 15 
Gauges under No. 8 to and including No. 9....... .25 


Al! sketches (excepting straight taper plates vary- 
ing not more than 4 in. in width at ends, nar- 


rowest end being not less than 30 in.)......... 10 
COMPTOCS. CLEMO. 6 ahi aise ete Cee eee oes .20 
Boiler and flange steel plates.............e0085 10 
“A.B. M.A.” and ordinary firebox steel plates... .20 
Ns RT WE Soni c's a d's oO RELL Gob SaLe pe oo 80 
STIG GUNG. 5 560: ue 50's "e's 'n en's c's ev eget eeeseees .40 
EMCOMGTHVS GISUOx. Hbeel’. ... ns ceccssvccscrecves 50 


Shell grade of steel is abandoned. 


For widths over 100 in. up to 05 
For widths over 110 in. up to 10 
For widths over 115 in. up to 15 


For widths over 120 in, up to 
For widths over 125 in. up to 
Or Weems OVE LEG fe ah. 5 a's aise Gs Wels web sd oe ve 1.00 
TURMS.—Net cash 30 days. Pacific Coast base, 1.30c. f.o.b 


Pittsburgh. 

Sheets.—Minimum prices for mill shipments on sheets 
in carload and larger lots, on which jobbers charge the usual 
advances for small lots from store, are as follows: Blue 
annealed sheets, No. 10 and heavier, 1.65c.; Nos. 11 and 12. 
1.70c.; Nos. 13 and 14, 1.75c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 2.05c.:; box 
annealed sheets, Nos. 17 to 21, 2c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.05c.: 
Nos. 25 and 26, 2.10c.; No. 27, 2.15¢.; No. 28, 2.20c.; No. 
29, 2.25¢.; No. 30, 2.35¢e. Galvanized sheets, Nos. 13 and 14, 
2.25c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 2.35c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 2.50c.; Nos. 
22 to 24, 2.65c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.85c.; No. 27, 3.05c.; No. 
28, 3.25c.; No. 29, 3.25¢c.; No. 30, 3.60c. Painted roofing 
sheets, No. 28, 1.55 per square. Galvanized roofing sheets, 
No. 28, 2.80c. per square for 24-in. corrugations. 


Wrought Pipe.—Discounts on steel pipe, % to 6 in., in 
carloads to the largest trade, are 81 and 5 per cent. off list, 
and on iron pipe, 4% to 8 in., are 78 and 5 per cent. off list. 

Boiler Tubes.—Regular discounts are as follows: 

Boiler Tubes. 





Steel. 
SOUS Bee Miers 60. s TE ta ee a Whe k « OSES wie pale. dee + ae 
NS 4 Wailale Aide 4d ew awe sds Ew eae RS 6 62 
RG IS 3 o Rihraten a oni: bik 0 ests ole Wiad Mw Ae Oman eehow em 70 
at4 Ee PEGA TEETER TET ee eT ceed Cee 64 
SN PREERS fos ca en tale 0.516 00.04 Oda elcome eee es als 62 


214 in. and smaller, over 18 ft. long, 10 per cent. net extra, 
2% in. and larger, over 22 ft. long, 10 per cent. net extra, 
Wire Rods.—Bessemer rods, $29; chain rods, $29; basic 
rods, $29 to $30. 


Chicago. 


FisHer BuiLpine, June 9, 1909.—(By Telegraph.) 


New rail purchases by Western roads within the past 
week have added 59,000 tons to the recent heavy orders 
taken by the Illinois Steel Company, and a considerably 
larger tonnage will likely be formally placed within a few 
days by the Harriman lines. Inquiries are also out for trac- 
tion rails for two Michigan electric lines. The growing 
activity of railroad demand is making itself felt in other 
directions-as well. Between 12,000 and 15,000 tons of car 
axle billets were taken last week by the leading forge shops, 
and a heavy buying movement in old car wheels, started by 
the efforts of leading consumers to secure round lots, has 
advanced prices 75c. to $1 a ton. Deliveries are beginning 
to fall behind in some lines, particularly in plates and 
shapes. ‘The South Works structural mill of the [Illinois 
Steel Company is supplied with specifications to fill its roll- 
ing schedules until. August, and the business on its books 
is in excess of its capacity for the remainder of the year. It 
is likely that some of these orders will be transferred to 
the Carnegie mills at Pittsburgh. All of the finishing mills 
of the Illinois Steel Company at Bay View, Joliet and 
South Works are going practically full. There is some fall- 
ing off in new buying, as compared with the heavy tonnages 
brought out by the extremely low prices in effect a few 
weeks ago, but the outlook for the uninterrupted operation 
of mills through the rest of the year is most encouraging. 

Pig Iron.—Some widening of demand was evident in 
the greater number of sales entered last week by the varios 
selling agencies. Transactions were chiefly limited to the 
requirements of smaller melters, which included lots rang- 
ing from 200 to 500 tons for third quarter delivery. The 
heaviest end of the tonnage went to the Northern furnaces, 
owing to the rather indifferent attitude of the leading South- 
ern producers respecting deliveries for fourth quarter and be- 
yond. With perhaps but one exception, the principal Ala- 
bama furnaces are asking $12, Birmingham, for fourth 
quarter iron, and one prominent interest in that district has 
practically withdrawn from the market on third quarter busi- 
ness. Under these conditions Northern iron is firmer and 
$16 furnace is more nearly representative of the actual as 
well as nominal price than for some time. There are a few 
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inquiries out from the large consumers of foundry iron, one 
being for 5000 tons and another for 4000 tons. The latter 
is for malleable Bessemer required by a Milwaukee concern, 
which took a like tonnage a short time ago. The sale of 500 
tons of charcoal iron of special grade is reported. About 
the only holdup orders against contract shipments received 
are coming from the railroad malleable foundries, which are, 
as a rule, still running light. If the iron purchased for sec- 
ond quarter delivery is taken in according to schedule 
through this period, a possible retarding influence will have 
been removed from the path of progress. The following 
prices are for June delivery, f.o.b. Chicago: 


Lake Superior chareoal..............$19.50 to $20.00 
Northern coke foundry, No. 1......... 17.00 to 17.50 
Northern coke foundry, No. 2......... 16.50 to 17.00 
Northern coke foundry, No. 3......... 16.00 to 16.50 
IeORtmerm BOTCON, NO. 2. .cccccvcesces 17.50 to 18.00 
Seutmerm come, NO. Bi. iiscecccccces 16.35 to 16.85 
OemOre GONG, NO, Bisic. cuss cneecoaes 15.85 to 16.35 
SOmes CONE NO. Bie oh vtec cc oS eee 15.35 to 15.85 
omen. CGne, MO. 4... 2... cccccegenes 14.85 to 15.35 
Southern coke, No. 1 soft..........ec. 16.35 to 16.85 
Southern coke, No. 2 soft..........ee. 15.85 to 16.35 
ecemcten OUR TORS. 6 6c ic ci wee ees 14.35 to 14.85 
EE, SN, od 0. a: utes. 9 4 wre qt ere ein 14.10 to 14.60 
Malleable Beesemier............cccees 16.50 to 17.00 
SCOMGATE., TGMMOMCE. BA 6a i ds cascicricswns 17.40 to 17.90 


Jackson Co. and Kentucky silvery, 6 %. 19.90 to 20.40 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky silvery, 8 %. 20.90 to 21.40 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky silvery, 10 %. 21.90 to 22.40 


(By Mail.) 


Billets and Rods.—Practically all makers of billets 
have orders for finished material sufficient to absorb their 
output of steel and are therefore not pressing for business 
in semifinished steel. On some inquiries for forging billets 
now in the market $26 has been quoted, but the EFastern 
mills are not meeting this price, which, it is believed, is not 
susceptible of any shading. Some round lots of axle billets 
have been purchased by local forge shops. Wire rods are 
firm at current quotations, with but little new business being 
offered. Specifications against such contracts as are out- 
standing are being freely supplied. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—New rail orders entered 
last week by the Lllinois Steel Company included 9000 tonis 
for the Chicago & Alton and 35,000 tons from the Missouri 
Pacific. Of the latter, 16,000 tons will be rolled by the 
Carnegie Steel Company. The Illinois Steel Company also 
secured the 15,000 tons from the Northern Pacific, noted 
as pending in last report; one-half of this tonnage is open 
earth and will be rolled at Gary. The tonnage heretofore 
reported as under negotiation by the Harriman lines has 
been increased to upward of 150,000 tons, and though not 
as yet formally closed, a large part will likely go to the 
mills of the leading interest. It is interesting to note that 
the delivery of not less than 18,000 tons per month for the 
rest of the year will be required on this order, a portion of 
which is destined for lines in Mexico now under construction. 
The rails for domestic use are to be 85-lb. sections and those 
for foreign shipment 75-lb. sections. Light rail orders are 
coming out at a better rate, one order of 3000 tons having 
been secured last week by the Illinois Steel Company, whose 
light rail business for May amounted to 6000 tons. The 
demand for track supplies has been greatly stimulated by 
the recent heavy purchases of new rails, for which a large 
amount of fastenings are required. There is no lack of 
specifications, the Joliet mills being already behind with 
deliveries on bolts. So far as the South Works is concerned, 
the question of delivery on rails is becoming a factor in 
figuring on business offered. An order of 2000 tons offered 
by a Michigan road was declined because of inability to ex- 
ecute as promptly as required. No. 2 mill at these works, 
which has not been running full since 1907, is being keyed 
up to full capacity, with enough business in hand to keep it 
going for several months to come. Light rail prices are re- 
ported as practically firm at the following quotations: 40 to 
45 lb. sections, $26; 30 to 35 lb. sections, $26.75; 16, 20 and 
25 Ib. sections, $27; 12-Ib. sections, $28, Chicago, less 50c. 
a ton on lots under 500 tons and $1 a ton on lots over 
500 tons. 


Structural Material.—While no fabricating orders of 
exceptional size were included in last week’s transactions, 
the aggregate of small orders taken represented a fair ton- 
nage, the larger portion of which was supplied by the rail- 
roads. Among the latter were 2110 tons placed by the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, about two-thirds of wHich 
was taken by the American Bridge Company, the remainder 
going to the Toledo-Massillon Bridge Company. Another 
order of 1000 tons was placed by the same road with the 
Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Company. The King Bridge Com- 
pany secured 2000 tons from the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Railroad, and 500 tons was let by the Monon Road to the 
Strobel Steel Construction Company. The Des Moines 
Bridge and Iron Works was the successful bidder on 300 
tons required for a power house to be erected by the Des. 
Moines Electric Company, and the Halpin Building, Kansas 
City, 216 tons, was awarded to the Kansas City Structural 
Steel Company. Among the local contracts let were 1200 
tons for the Chamberlain Building, taken by Geo. W. Jack- 
son, Inc.; the Schindler Theater, 135 tons, and a factory 
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building for the Monarch Brewery, 160 tons, both going to 
the Modern Steel Structural Company, and 115 tons for a 
five-story warehouse, to be fabricated by the Wisconsin 
Bridge & Iron Company. Bids will be asked soon on 4590 
tons to be used in the construction of a new office building 
at Detroit. Bridge contracts still pending, aggregating 
about 26,000 tons, include the Winner bridge, at Kansas 
City; the Oregon Short Line bridge over the Willamette 
River, and a highway bridge over the Columbia River, at 
Portland. The demand for delivery of railroad material is 
becomming more urgent, and the mills are nearly all sup- 
plied with specifications for full rolling schedules. Prices 
of plain material are firm, at 1.45c. to 1.48c., Chicago. 

Plates.—Business of considerable volume is coming to 
the mills in current orders. If the mills were inclined to 
load up with contracts for future delivery at present prices 
they could doubtless secure a much heavier tonnage; but 
sales are being restricted to orders with specifications, ex- 
cept in some cases where time is required for the execution 
of specific work. Even with some important sources of sup- 
ply, such as car and boiler shops, still comparatively inac- 
tive, the local mills are operating at full capacity. We 
quote for plates 4 in. and heavier 1.45c. to 1.48c., Chicago. 

Sheets.—The demand for sheets is slowly improving. 
Jobbers are buying more liberally than for some time to fill 
up depleted stocks. A few mills are still anxious enough for 
business to offer slight concessions from regular prices, but 
some makers are pretty comfortably fixed for orders and 
are therefore less aggressive. On the whole, however, the 
situation both as respects prices and demand is slowly -im- 
proving. After a shutdown of nearly three months the 
Atlanta Sheet & Tin Plate Company, Atlanta, Ind., re- 
sumed operations on June 1, with orders enough to keep it 
busily engaged for several months. 

Bars.—As compared with the business done in May, 
there has been considerable let up in new buying of steel 
bars; yet the leading mills are still booking a fair amount 
of business. Specifications from the implement makers are 
unusually heavy, considering the fact that the inventory sea- 
son of these interests is now near at hand and no more ma- 
terial than is actually required is ordinarily taken in prior 
to July 1. Some of the orders against contracts now being 
received are for shipment after that date. There is very lit- 
tle, if any, improvement in the demand for bar iron, which 
is mainly confined to scattered orders for immediate use. The 
mills, in fact, are unwilling to contract ahead for more than 
30 or 60 days at the low prices now ruling. We quote ste¥l 
bars at 1.35c. to 1.38c., Chicago; iron bars at 1.30c., Chi- 
cago, the latter not yet being absolutely firm at this figure. 

Merchant Pipe.—Jobbers still continue to buy for cur- 
rent requirements, the gradual growth of demand observed 
being due almost wholly to increased consumption. Jobbers 
are not enlarging their stocks in anticipation of future re- 
quirements, but each successive week brings out a little more 
business. Prompt shipments are yet available, but the mills 
are running closer to full capacity than they have been for 
many months. Regular prices are reported to be evenly 
maintained. 

Boiler Tubes.—Small orders for merchant tubes, which 
constitute the bulk of the business moving, are being sup- 
plied mainly from jobbers’ stocks, with here and there a 
few car lot orders for mill shipment. Neither merchant 
nor boiler tubes are keeping step with the accelerated move- 
ment observed in other mill products. 

Merchant Steel.—With contracts for the coming sea- 
son practically all placed, interest now centers in specifica- 
tions. The implement makers have nearly all wound up 
their work for the present season and are getting ready 
for July inventories. Some specifications are being received 
for shipment after July 1, but the movement is by no means 
general. For the next few weeks there is not likely to be 
much doing, but the liberal contract orders booked indicate 
a resumption of activities in July or August. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The only municipal letting reported 
is one of a few hundred tons to be awarded early this week 
by East Grand Forks, S. D. Most of the larger cities have 
already contracted for the season’s requirements. There is 
a good run of car lot orders, however, from various sources. 
We quote per net ton, Chicago, as follows: Water pipe, 
4 in., $27.50; 6 to 12 in., $26.50; 16 in. and up, $25.50, 
with $1 extra for gas pipe. 


Old Material.—Market interest has shifted from melt- 
ing steel to old car wheels. Sales of the latter aggregating’ 
several thousand tons, at prices ranging from $15.50 on 
transactions last week up to $16.75 per gross ton on one 
of 4000 tons this week, are reported. During the period of 
low prices a large tonnage of old car wheels was accu- 
mulated by dealers who have been holding them for an 
advance that would net a round profit. At $16, or better, 
most of these holdings would realize handsome returns on 
the original investment, and the appearance of such a price 
very naturally brought out heavy offerings. If the tonnage 
in reserve is anything like as heavy as is currently esti- 
mated, the demand will be quickly satisfied at the present 
market. Consumers of melting steel and mill scrap, being 
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generally well supplied, are refusing to buy at the prices 
now asked by dealers. Orders for small lots of cast scrap 
from the less important foundries are plentiful. The mar- 
ket continues firm, but its future course will depend upon 
which yields first, the dealer or consumer. Railroads lists 
offered for closure this week include 3000 tons from the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and 6000 tons from the 
Baltimore & Ohio. The following prices are per gross ton, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 


ON ee a $17.00 to $17.50 
CPEs GOOG] TRAIN,  PORQINE 10.96 50:0 0.015 00°04 15.50 to 16.00 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft......... 14.75 to 15.25 
Relaying rails, standard sections, sub- 

DOG 0 SOGRION « iinais 09 2 8 010 bhdeee 22. 50to 23.50 
Se RE UID Ss nia 5 oa digs ephin niata hes. 0k 16.00 to 16.50 
Heavy melting steel scrap............ 14.50 to 15.00 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart.. 14.50to 15.00 
NN Ss en a's bap eo os orn we KS Oo 11.50 to 12.00 

The following quotations are per net ton: 
rer rrr rere $17.00 to $17.50 
PO PUNO bes wht dws 0 6 Be we 18.75 to 19.25 
SN I Geo 5 awe Win aww bad a Aeeeriee 17.75 to 18.25 
No. 1.railroad wrought........ cceescs 15.50 to 14.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought.........ceces 12.50 to 13.00 
Springs, knuckles and couplers........ 13.50 to 14.00 
Locomotive tires, smooth............. 14.50 to 15.00 
Pic ih eeRNeE DOTHO. os a cs as sama cals 11.00 to 11.50 
Rs << ., 0.0 6 os 5 kus 0 kee 8.00 to 8.50 
i I, i oss bese cane eve 9.50 to 10.01 
Machine shop turnings.......06....5% 7.50 to 7.75 
Ea eee ae” 6.00 to 6.50 
Mixed borings, &C... é3 5 65 4}.0'4,5 6 6.12 5.75 to 6.25 
E'S aces. cs gana 6.0% 6 oes «4 ee eo 7.00 to 7.50 
nS cree nica hn Old 4.08 ob ei oie ened aw 6.00 to 6.50 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings.. 10.50 to 11.00 
ee a) CE SID ws hieso wisi sinew «90 eb-e 14.00 to 14.50 
Stove plate and light cast scrap....... 11.75 to 12.25 
ON BO Ee Aa ee 13.00 to 13.50 
Agricultural malleable................ 11.00 to 11.50 
og err here et 10.25 to 10.75 


Metals.—The general demand for copper is better, and 
some good orders, including carload lot, have been entered 
during the week. The most active consuming interests in 
the market are the railroad brass foundries, plumbing goods 
factories and makers of automobile parts; the latter have 
become quite an important factor in the consumption of 
copper. Spelter is moving fairly well, with an upward ten- 
dency in price. Dealers report a better movement in old 
metals, and an advance of about 4c. on copper grades. Quo- 
tations are as follows: Casting copper, 13%4c.; lake, l4c. to 
14%4c., in car lots, for prompt shipment; small lots, 4c. to 
3c. higher; pig tin, car lots, 3lc.; small lots, 33c.; lead, 
desilverized, 4.50c. to 4.60c., for 50-ton lots; corroding, 4.75c. 
to 4.85c., for 50-ton lots; in car lots, 24c. per 100 Ib. 
higher; spelter, 5.35c. to 5.45¢c.; Cookson’s antimony, 10\4c., 
and other grades, 9%4c. to 10%c.; sheet zine is $6.75, f.o.b. 
La Salle, in car lots of 600-lb. casks. On old metals we 
quote: Copper wire, crucible shapes, 1314c.; copper bottoms, 
11%4¢c.; copper clips, 121%4c.; red brass, 12¢c.; yellow brass, 
9c. ; light brass, Tc.; lead pipe, 4%4c.; zine, 4.75c.; pewter, 
No. 1, 28¢c.; tin foil, 23¢.; block tin pipe, 26c. 


_—_2@--@——___—_. 
Birmingham, 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., June 7, 1909. 

Pig Iron.—The business transacted in this market in 
the past week was probably of smaller volume than for the 
week previous, but a higher average price was received, and 
the lines of trade represented in the transactions are indica- 
tive of further improvement in general conditions. Consid- 
erably more interest is shown by prospective purchasers in 
advanced deliveries, and a portion of recent engagements is 
for shipment covering the remainder of the year. Require- 
ments of leading pipe manufacturers are yet to be provided 
for, and a material increase in the consumption of such 
foundries is indicated. On No. 2 foundry $11.50, Birming- 
ham, is still considered the market price for last half deliy- 
eries, but such quantities of gray forge as are found on fur- 
nace yards are sold at 25c. to 50c. per ton higher than a 
$11.50 basis for No. 2, cases being reported also where the 
demand could not be supplied at the premium price. Pro- 
ducers are not disposed to sell gray forge for advanced de- 
liveries, while No. 4 foundry is offered only moderately on 
to-day’s basis. For prompt delivery, it is probable that Nos. 
2 and 3 foundry could be had at $11.25, or even $11 per 
ton, but such figures are believed to be available only under 
special conditions. For strictly last quarter deliveries $12 
is being adhered to by the majority of producers, while two 
are asking that price for the third quarter. A sale is re- 
ported of 1000 tons of No. 2 for third quarter shipment at 
$11.50 per ton. A lot of 750 tons of Nos. 2 and 3 foundry 
for August and September delivery brought $11.50, as did a 
number of smaller lots. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The principal order recently secured 
by a Southern plant covers 1000 tons of water pipe for 
Gaffney, S. C. The buying by interests in the market from 
time to time for comparatively small lots has resulted in 
an aggregate quite equal to expectations, notwithstanding 
the absence of large contracts. A local interest reports its 
output for the next three months disposed of, and it is 
understood that the plant soon to be put in operation has 
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sufficient orders booked to warrant a normal rate of produc- 
tion. A contract for 2500 tons of water pipe for Carthage, 
Miss., is soon to be awarded, and is the only Southern 
order of consequence in sight at this time. We quote water 
pipe as follows, per net ton, f.o.b. cars here: 4 in. to 6 in., 
$25; 8 in. to 12 in., $24; over 12 in., an average of $23, 
with $1 per ton extra for gas pipe. These quotations are 
shaded on large municipal contracts. 


Old Material.—A demand for light cast is noticeable, 
without materially affecting asking prices as last revised. 
Sentiment as to steel scrap has improved only so far as 
dealers are concerned, although inquiry is somewhat more 
encouraging. Further additions to dealers’ stocks have been 
made, and quotations are generally firmer. We quote deal- 
ers’ asking prices as follows, per gross ton, f.o.b. cars here: 


Soe ee IRE GS i i pace © oad s cawesee $13.50 to $14.00 
Coo TOM BNO. 4 co dees 56 /d Meh ald BOS 14.50 to 15.00 


SE, SE 6 os nc 0 0.6.8 4.9 05a 0 a 12.00 to 12.50 
NO. 2 FMUrOee WOUEnt. 0.6 kc ececees 12.00 to 12.50 
NO. RiSOMEORS WROUGRt cde eee S 10.00 to 10.50 
DO, 2 COUMIET “WIOUBRE. «ok kos dv cess 9.00 to 9.50 
NO Ss  COtmtre WrOUent. ...ssccecases 8.50 to 9.00 
we Ul. A eres 10.50 to 11.00 
See Ge Wes 25 EEE US 10.50 to 11.00 
DtemGSrd “Gar Weeele.. 6. oseccvciccces 12.00 to 12.50 
Stove plate and light cast............ 8.50to 9.00 
CURE DORs Fees Ce CE Le eC SCR See sas 4.00 to 4.50 


Om 


Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 8, 1909. 

The heavy buying movement recently noted in the pig 
iron market has subsided. A fair aggregate of small lots 
has been booked, however, and prices are comparatively 
strong. Finished materials continue to be taken in moderate 
quantities, although mills in this territory do not show any 
pronounced gain in production, except in structural shapes, 
producers of which are running their mills at full capacity. 
There is, however, a decidedly better feeling in the trade 
generally. In some instances the business taken so far this 
month shows an increase over that for the same period last 
month, and it is believed that the moderate gains made 
will continue, and that after the tariff matter has been dis- 
posed of and the usual crop uncertainty is out of the way 
there will be a steady improvement until normal conditions 
are once more reached. 


Pig Iron.—The market has been rather quiet, but main- 
tains its strength. In fact, there has been less disposition to 
sell foundry grades at the recent low figures, and standard 
brands are now practically on a firm basis at $16.50, for 
prompt No. 2 X, delivered in this territory ; and while some 
will accept this figure for third quarter shipment, others ask 
$16.75 for such delivery. It may still be possible to do 
$16.25 for prompt iron of that grade, but it is in exceptional 
cases, where efforts are being made to introduce the brand 
or the iron is slightly off the grade. The tonnage available 
for prompt shipment is limited, however, as the majority of 
producers in this territory are pretty well sold up for the 
next two or three months. The bulk of the recent sales in 
the foundry grades have been in small lots, ranging from car- 
loads to a few hundred tons for prompt and third quarter 
delivery. One sale of 950 tons of mixed brands to the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad at full prices, for comparatively 
early delivery, is reported. The cast iron pipe interests are 
still in the market for low grade iron, and several sales of 
1000-ton lots, as well as several smaller tonnages, have been 
taken for early delivery by interests in this district. These 
grades are scarce, however, and are held at higher figures, 
$15.25, delivered, being realized in a number of instances. 
Virginia foundry irons have been in somewhat better de- 
mand. The majority of the sales have been in moderate 
tonnages for delivery during the next three months, although 
one transaction covering 2000 tons of No. 2 X, for delivery 
during the next four months, was closed at $13.75, furnace. 
Delivery, however, was not strictly within this territory. 
Southern foundry has been a trifle more active. Small sales 
on the $11.50, Birmingham basis, for No, 2 are reported, 
while several moderate lots of low grade iron have been sold. 
Prices for third quarter are firm, but some weakness is re- 
ported in spot irons. Forge iron is rather dull; makers 
have marked prices up 25c. a ton, but little business has 
been transacted. The steel making irons have been rather 
inactive. One sale of a round lot of basic for early delivery 
is reported for third quarter shipment at $15.50, delivered. 
The majority of the melters of this grade are now pretty 
well covered for the near future and have withdrawn from 
the market. Low phosphorus has been in light demand, one 
transaction of 500 tons being reported at the full market 
price. The situation on the whole is strong, notwithstanding 
the decreased volume of business, and sellers in this territory, 
being as a rule pretty well sold up, are not forcing business. 
There has been some inquiry for iron for next year’s deliv- 
ery, but producers are not inclined to quote for such deliv- 
eries. For third and fourth quarter shipment some sellers 
ask an advance of 25 and 50c., respectively, dependent on 
the brand and tonnage. For prompt shipment, however, the 
following range of prices are quoted for standard brands, 
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delivered in buyers’ yards, eastern Pennsylvania and nearby 
territory: 


Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 2 X foundry .$16.50 to $16.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 2 plain..... 16.00 to 16.25 


Virginia, No, 2 X foundry 16.50 to 16.75 





Virginia. No. 2. plain. . iiges ec ccepereeys 16.25 to 16.50 
GRAF JOBE. cc ces ccderepesecseperseesevesenge 15.25 
es Le et eEAR CR OE EUS Me ee sn 6 eau 15.50 
ROW DROODMOPOE. 8 fi. ei os ci eke oes 19.50 to 20.00 


Ferromanganese.—A moderate demand, both for deliv- 
eries during the last half of the year and the first half of 
1910, is noted. The amounts asked for are not very large 
and no important transactions have been closed. For last 
half delivery $41 to $42, Baltimore, is named, with about a 
dollar advance for the first half of next year. 

Billets.—There has been a little better inquiry and 
prices show a hardening tendency.’ Sales of lots of a few 
hundred tons each for early delivery have been made at & 
slight advance, and ordinarily rolling steel is now held by 
Eastern mills at $25, delivered in this territory; for ex- 
tended delivery an dvance of a dollar or more a ton is asked. 
Forging billets have been in moderate demand at the usual 
advance of $2 a ton, the usual extras applying for high car- 
bons and special sizes. 

Plates.—A fairly active demand for boiler steel, as weil 
as bridge and railroad material, is reported. Specifications 
are somewhat heavier and Eastern mills have gained slightly 
in the tonnage of business taken. Considerable business is 
in sight for bridge, boat and structural work and the out- 
look is considered somewhat more encouraging. Quotations 
are firmly maintained at 1.45c. to 1.55c. for ordinary plates 
delivered in this territory, the usual extras applying. 


Structural Material.—A fairly active market is re- 
ported, although requirements are mostly in small and mod- 
erate tonnages. Mills in this territory are pretty fully en- 
gaged: the Pencoyd plant of the American Bridge Com- 
pany is running full time, as is also the structural depart- 
ment of the Bethlehem Steel Company. There has been 
some hardening in the price of fabricated work, while plain 
material quotations are firmly maintained at 1.45c. to 1.55c., 
according to the specifications, for delivery in this territory. 

Sheets.—Makers have stiffened up again, and it is 
harder to obtain concessions. The demand shows but little 
change; there is a good day to day business, and mills in 
this territory continue to operate close to normal capacity. 
Yet the business taken is mainly for prompt shipment, as 
sellers refuse to accept contracts for extended delivery at 
the present level of prices, which range as follows for deliv- 
ery in this territory: Nos. 18 to 20, 2.40c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 
2.50c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.60c.; No. 27, 2.70c.; No. 28, 2.80c. 

Bars.—While no large orders of iron bars have been 
placed, the market is decidedly stronger, and prices, while 
not actually higher, are firmer. Several sellers now hold 
steel bars at 1.40c., delivered in this territory, an advance 
of $1 a ton, but we understand that 1.35c. can still be 
done for fairly prompt shipment. Refined iron bars are 
quoted at 1.40c. to 1.50c., mills having a wide range of 
sizes holding prices somewhat higher than those making 
only a narrow range. Several of the Eastern mills have, 
we understand, formed a consolidation with several chain 
and spike makers under the name of the Iron & Steel 
Products Company and will manufacture bars, bolts, spikes, 
chains and other semifinished products. Details, however, 
are not yet available. 


Old Material.—The market continues strong, and prices 
show a slight advancing tendency. Several round lots of 
heavy melting steel have been sold, nearly all to one pur- 
chaser, at $15.75, delivered, and $16 could, no doubt, be 
obtained for tonnage. Sellers, however, are not disposed 
to let large lots go on the advancing market, so that what 
business has been done has been confined to small lots. Rail- 
road lists now out represent about the average tonnage and 
are being quite extensively figured on. Choice railroad 
wrought iron shows a little weakness, the majority of the 
other leading grades maintain their full strength and in in- 
stances show a further advance. For delivery in buyers’ 
yards, eastern Pennsylvania and nearby territory, quota- 
tions, while still normal to some extent, range about as 
follows: 


No. 1 steel scrap and crops........... $15.75 to $16.25 
Be II. ¢ soo 6 Ca » a bes. oko cern 19.50 to 20.50 
Old steel axles........: Fg 0 a «0 63.0.0 <)o/cug: re 
Cee Nk oc cccec cht bceccve ces 4 ete aoe 
oer RO IG 6 WNC ire o's Noes e Chie ws e 4 19.50 to 20.50 
"AS ND Ek olase > clon wai drhaccdama 15.00 to 15.50 
Choice Ne. 1 BR. Wrought. ..pecesccs 18.25 to 18.75 
SE 5 Ca ola kms andes, $8. «00'S esa't 15.00 to 15.50 
OGITOMG THMIUMNB es 68 otc ce cccar 14.00 to 14.50 
WHOMBNE IG BOO i 6 i oe le Si vice cases 15.50 to 16.00 
a ee Pee 13.00 to 13.50 
EN a 2 ew. 6 a 60 66:6-k eb se bcd 9.00to 9.50 
WHOGKRE BUMINER. oi cc tice acco doses 12.50to 13.00 
IEE Sic 2 dps ccd Caid o Sale 8% ab 0h 12.00 to 13.00° 
re no a ah dss old. Saks te once lth! eines dew 4 10.50 to 11.00 


SS UTS nc 0k 2 6's» a'nis'd'e + 4:4 bd 01s dkms 14.00 


13.50 to 


Coke.—The demand for furnace coke is less active, re- 
quirements for the last half of the year being pretty gen- 
erally covered. Moderate volume of business has been done 
Quotations are some- 


in foundry coke at unchanged prices. 
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what firmer, the following range being named for delivery 
in this territory: 
$3.90 to $4.10 

25 to 4.50 


3.50 to 3.70 


4.10 


Connellsville furnace coke 
Foundiy coke 

Mountain furnace coke 
Foundry coke 


Cincinnati. 


Crncinnatit, Onto, June 9, 1909.—(By Telegraph.), 

On the whole, al! iron and steel markets show an im- 
provement over last week, particularly pig iron and bars. 
The final adoption of the new building code will stimulate 
building projects in Cincinnati. Reports from outlying dis- 
tricts show that foundries are a little busier, and iron is 
being taken in better volume on contracts. Mills in this 
district are all active, some running to full capacity, and 
others adding men and hours gradually. The week has 
started well with the larger tool builders, upright drills and 
milling machines coming in for the major share of attention. 

Pig Iron.—While the quoted prices show no material 
change, there is a firmness about the market which, if it 
can be maintained the balance of the month, will do much 
to sustain third quarter asking prices. It appears that 
$11 iron has finally been eliminated, and the Southern in- 
terests which have lately sold limited tonnage at that figure 
now steadfastly refuse business at anything less than $11.50 
for standard foundry iron for prompt and third quarter de- 
livery. Ruling prices in this market for standard Southern 
brands are to-day $11.50 for June and third quarter and 
$12 for last quarter. On Northern iron, which is a trifle 
weaker than last week, $14.50 is the usual minimum for 
any delivery, although disturbing rumors of $14 business 
from a furnace interest outside the Ironton District has 
somewhat unsettled this market. At a late hour this after- 
noon a Southern producer wired its agents here an advance 
to $12 for any delivery in the balance of the year. Forge 
irons are again in some demand and the price has advanced 
from $10.25, nominally, to $10.50 and $10.75, Birmingham, 
for early delivery. A modest tonnage of resale iron of a 
Southern standard brand offered at $11, Birmingham, for 
No. 2, under special conditions, started rumors that will 
hardly have any depressing effect on the market. Malleable 
is in demand, and there is also some inquiry for basic from 
the steel makers, who are disgusted with the rapid advance 
of melting steel. A sale of 1000 tons of malleable Bessemer 
in northern Indiana territory was made by an Ohio fur- 
nace which has a little advantage in freight rates over the 
Ironton District. Another sale of malleable is noted at 
$14.50, Ironton. A Michigan stove manufacturer is buying 
300 tons, and stove companies are feeling the market for 
August purchases. Inquiries are accumulating also from 
rolling mills for low grades for their mixtures. An inquiry 
from a Central States interest calls for 500 tons each of 
Northern and Southern No. 2 foundry. Pittsburgh interests 
are inquiring for a quantity of Southern foundry iron. 
The largest inquiry in this market to-day is for 4600 tons 
of foundry iron for the last half, from a Chicago manu- 
facturer of miscellaneous castings. Another is from an 
Ohio concern for 1500 tons of foundry iron and 2000 tons 
of forge, for delivery in the next two or three months. A 
Dayton, Ohio, melter is asking for prices on 500 to 1000 
tons of No. 2 Northern foundry, delivery through the last 
half. A northern Ohio melter asks for prices on 200 tons 
of Northern and 100 tons of Southern. A northern Indiana 
melter wants from 1500 to 2000 tons of gray forge. Some 
chilling grades of charcoal iron have been sold in Louis- 
ville territory on the basis of $19.50, Birmingham. North- 
ern coke irons are quoted at $15.50 to $16. High silicon 
irons are still on the basis of $18.50 for 8 per cent. Red 
River Furnace in the Tennessee District is expected to blow 
in the next few days. Williamson, at Birmingham, which 
is relining, will be blown in about September 1. One of 
the two alternate Oxmoor stacks, at Oxmoor, Ala., will 
blow in soon. For early delivery, based on a freight rate 
of $3.25 from Birmingham and of: $1.20 from the Ironton 
District, we quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: 


Southern coke, No. 1 foundry 
Southern coke, No. 2 foundry 
Southern coke, No. = 
Southern coke, No. 
Southern coke, No. 
Southern coke, No. : 14.50 to 15.00 
Southern coke, gray forge 13.50 to 13.75 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent. silicon 19.70 
Lake Superior coke, No. 1 16.20 to 16.70 
Lake Superior coke, No. 2............ 15.70 to 16.20 
Lake Superior coke, No. 3............ 15.20 to 15.70 
Standard Southern car wheel 22.25 to 23.25 
Lake Superier car wheel 


$15.00 to $15.50 

14.50 to 15.00 
DOME 5 pac wcctc 14.00 to 14.50 
foundry 13.75 to 14.00 
15.00 to 15.50 


21.75 to 22:75 
(By Mail.) . 


Coke.—The market in both furnace and foundry coke is 
stronger and some contracting is in progress, particularly for 
foundry grades. For Connellsville furnace brands $1.75 can 
be done on spot business, and on contract $2; for foundry 
grades $2 spot, and $2.25 to $2.50 on forward business. Wise 
County furnace coke is selling at $1.75 to $1.90, with little 
or no spot demand; foundry $2 to $2.50, covering any de- 
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livery. No change is noted in Pocahontas; prices are about 
$1.75 for furnace and $2 to $2.25 for foundry. 

Structural Material.—Sales agencies here have assumed 
an independent attitude on structural shapes, and the mini- 
mum on the general run of orders is 1.35c., Pittsburgh, with 
one large interest asking 1.40c., and no forward contracting 
is being done by any. One large interest reports enough 
business booked to engage its best efforts to the close of 
September, and solicitation in the way that has been seen 
for several months has ceased. The largest local business in 
sight is the new Walnut Hills Theatre, to be built on Me- 
Millan street, which will take something like 600 tons. 

Bars and Sheets.—Current orders are being booked at 
1.25c., Pittsburgh, on steel bars, and this price seems to be 
genera!. All interests indicate unwillingness to book for- 
ward business, except at a very substantial advance. Auto- 
mobile builders were heavy buyers of steel bars last month. 
The sheet business shows up well, with some good sales of 
black and galvanized sheets on which recent quotations, 
Pittsburgh base, are unchanged, although there is said to be 
some shading still. "The Newport Rolling Mill Company 
was operating nine mills on Monday, and will have the full 
10 in to-day, Tuesday. 

Old Material.— Al! lines of scrap are strong, save melt- 
ing steel, and particularly No. 1 cast scrap, in which there 
has been large contracting during the week. Some dealers 
are asking $14, but $13.50 can be done. All dealers are 
impressed with the prospects for a strong business in the 
second half and are preparing accordingly. Aside from 
cast scrap prices have not been advanced materially since 
our last report, and we quote dealers’ asking prices, f.o.b. 
cars Cincinnati, as follows: 

No, 1 R. R. wrought, net ton......... $14.50 to $15.00 

Cast borings, net ton 6.75 to 7.25 

Heavy melting steel scrap, gross ton... 13.50 to 14.50 

Steel turnings, net 9.00 to 9.50 

No. 1 cast scrap, net ton 13.50 to 14.00 

Burnt scrap, net ton 9.50to 10.50 

Old iron axles, net ton 17.50 to 18.00 

Old iron rails, gross ton 15.00 to 15.50 

Old steel rails, short, zross ton 13.50 to 14.00 

Old steel rails, long, gross ton 13.50 to 14.00 

Relaying rails, 56 lb. and up, gross ton. 21.50 to 22.00 

Old car wheels, gross ton 14.50 to 15.00 

Low phosphorus scrap, gross ton 14.00 to 14.50 


Pittsburgh. 


ParK BUILDING, June 9, 1909.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—There is distinct improvement in the local 
pig iron market, demand being more active than for some 
time, while. prices are steadily hardening and are slightly 
higher. A large steel interest that is also a producer of pig 
iron and which bought heavily of Bessemer recently, is re- 
ported to be again in the market for a round tonnage, and a 
local consumer closed on Monday and Tuesday for 12, 
to 14,000 tons of standard basic, part for shipment in the 
third quarter and part for delivery over the Jast half of the 
year at prices running a trifle under $14.50, at Valley fur- 
nace. However, it would be impossible to duplicate this 
purchase to-day, as the market is higher. Prices are very 
firm, and we quote standard Bessemer iron at $15 to $15.25; 
malleable Bessemer, $14.75; basic, $14.75, for delivery over 
the last half; No. 2 foundry, $14.75 to $15, and gray forge, 
$13.75 to $13.90, all at Valley furnace, the freight rate to 
Pittsburgh being 90c. a ton. A sale is reported of 500 tons 
of standard Bessemer at about $15.25, Valley furnace. 

Steel.—The American Sheet & Tin Plate Company is 
now specifying for sheet and tin bars at the rate of 24,000 
tons a week, or about 110,000 tons a month, and in addi- 
tion is a producer of sheet and tin bars to the extent of 
about 25,000 tons a month. Two leading interests that make 
sheet and tin bars are reported to be sold up and out of the 
market for delivery in the next three or four months. Spec- 
ifications against contracts from other consumers for billets, 
sheets and tin bars are coming in freely and the whole steel 
market is quite active and prices are firm. We quote Bes- 
semer and open hearth billets at $23, forging billets at about 
$25, and sheet and tin bars at $24 to $25, Pittsburgh. 


(By Mail.) 


Present active conditions in the steel trade give every 
promise of continuing during this month at least and pos- 
sibly through July, but the general expectation is there will 
be a recession in the hot months, with gradual improvement 
in the fall and that by the close of the year manufacturing 
plants of all kinds will be in full swing again. A feature of 
the market is that jobbers are very desirous of taking in 
material in large quantities for shipment over the next three 
or four months, but the mills do not seem anxious to load 
up with more tonnage for delivery very far ahead, believing 
that after the hot months are over prices are bound to show 
further betterment. May was a record-breaker in output 
of iron and steel of all kinds, and June promises to be fully 
as heavy and may possibly exceed last month. One reason 
for this is that the wage scales of the iron and steel bar mills 
and the sheet and tin plate mills expire on June 30 and 
there may be some trouble between the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation and the companies that sign the scales. This is par- 
ticularly true of the sheet and tin plate scales, in view of 
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the announcement made last week by the American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Company that after June 30 it would operate all 
its sheet and tin plate mills on an “ open shop” basis. This 
action was a complete surprise to the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation officials and a meeting of its Advisory Board is be- 
ing held in this city to-day (Tuesday) to consider the situa- 
tion. The outlook now is that there will be very little op- 
position on the part of the men and that at most of the 
plants affected the men will continue at work without hav- 
ing the scales signed. What will be done with the indepen- 
dent sheet and tin plate mills is a matter of conjecture, but 
one leading independent sheet and tin plate mill has an- 
nounced that it will sign the scale of wages posted last week 
by the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, with the pro- 
vision that the scales can be terminated on 30 days’ notice 
from either side. Whether the Amalgamated Association 
will agree to this remains to be seen, but the chances are it 
would strongly oppose such an arrangement. The Western 
bar iron mills have asked for a reduction in boiling and fin- 
ishing scales and there may be some trouble between the mills 
and the Amalgamated in reaching a settlement of these 
scales. New orders and specifications continue to come inio 
the mills in heavy volume and shipments of all kinds of pro4- 
ucts are much heavier now than at any time in the last year 
and a half. Prices are firm all along the line and the out- 
look is decidedly encouraging. 


Ferromanganese.—The market is somewhat quiet, and 
prices are ruling low. One local interest is in the market 
for 300 tons and will probably close within the next week. 
We quote 80 per cent. foreign ferro at $40.50, seaboard, 
but it is stated that on one or two large recent inquiries $40 
has been quoted. The rate on ferro from seaboard to Pitts- 
burgh is $1.95 a ton. 


Ferrosilicon.—There is a fair amount of new inquiry, 
and several small lots of 25 and 50 tons each have recently 
been sold at $61 to $62, delivered, Pittsburgh. All ferro- 
silicon sold after this date will be for duty on account of 
the buyer. 


Rods.—Specifications against contracts for rods placed 
in April, and’ prior to May 15, when prices were $27 or 
lower, are coming in very freely and shipments by the mills 
are heavy. We quote Bessemer and chain rods at $29 and 
open hearth rods at $29 to 30, Pittsburgh. The higher price 
is quoted only on very small lots. 





Skelp.—A good many new orders are being placed for 
this material, and specifications against contracts for grooved 
and sheared iron plates are coming in very freely. One mill 
rolling sheared iron plates reports that it is filled up for the 
next several months. Prices are firm and we quote: 
Grooved steel skelp at 1.30c. to 1.35c.; sheared, 1.40c. to 
1.45¢.; grooved iron, 1.50c. to 1.55c., and sheared iron skelp, 
1.55¢e. to 1.60c., all for ordinary widths and gauges, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh : 


Steel Rails.—The past week was the best the Carnegie 
Steel Company has had in orders and specifications for light 
rails and standard sections for some months. The concern 
booked in the past week 24,000 tons of standard sections, 
of which 16,000 tons are for the Missouri Pacific System 
for delivery over the next two or three months, the other 
19,000 tons placed by this road having gone to the Illinois 
Steel Company. Of the other 8000 tons, 2200 tons was for 
the Sewell Valley Railroad, West Virginia, the balance be- 
ing made up of small orders. The concern also booked 1600 
tons of light rails, and recently made a shipment of 4300 
tons to Mexico. All three rail mills at Bessemer are in 
operation and running to slightly larger capacity than for 
some time. We quote standard sections at $28, at mill, while 
prices on light rails are as follows: 12-lb., $28; 16, 20 and 
25 Ib., $27; 30 and 35 Ib., $26.75; 40 and 45 Ib., $26, all in 
250-ton lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Over 250 tons and up to 
500 tons, 60c. a ton less, and over 500 tons $1 a ton less. 
Splice bars are 1.50c., at mill, and the demand is good. 

Plates.—The Southern Pacific Company has placed a 
contract with the Newport News Shipbuilding & Drydock 
Company for the building of four passenger and freight 
boats, which will require over 10,000 tons of plates and 
shapes, which will be furnished by the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany. The American-Hawaiian Company has placed an 
order for three boats with the Maryland Steel Company, all 
the plates and shapes to be furnished by that interest. The 
Jersey Central inquiry for 1500 steel cars is about closed, a 
good part of the order having gone to the Cambria Steel 
Company. The Philadelphia & Reading Railroad is in the 
market for 6000 to 7000 tons of plates and shapes, and there 
are also inquiries for several large riveted pipe oil lines, 
which, when placed, will take a very heavy tonnage of plates. 
Leading plate mills are now operating to larger capacity 
than for many months, the Homestead Works operating at 
present to about 80 per cent. Prices on plates are firm, and 
we quote 44-in. and heavier at 1.25c. to 1.30c., but note that 
in some cases some mills are quoting as high as 1.35c., Pitts- 
burgh. . 

Structural Material.—Inquiries continue very heavy, 
but no notably large local contracts were placed im’ the past 
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week. The McClintic-Marshall Construction Company has 
taken 550 tons for a bridge over French Creek, at Franklin, 
Pa., and the American Bridge Company has taken 1500 tons 
for two viaducts for the western extension of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, and about 1200 tons for a bakery 
building for the Ward-Corby Company, at Chicago. Several 
local fabricating interests that are pretty well filled up are 
not seeking business as urgently as they were some time 
ago. Prices continue firm, the general market on beams 
and channels up to 15-in. being 1.25c. for large lots and 
1.30¢., at mill, for small orders. 


Bars.—Specifications against the heavy contracts for 
steel bars placed some time ago continue to come in very 
freely, and in spite of these heavy contracts, which led to the 
belief that most consumers were pretty well covered, a heavy 
run of new orders is coming into the mills and a good deal 
of tonnage is being booked. The failure to affect a settle- 
ment of the bar iron scale, which expires on June 30, is 
causing some uneasiness, and there may be a shutdown of 
the mills on July 1, pending settlement of the scale. With 
this in view, jobbers and consumers are urging the mills 
for shipments, and two leading makers of steel bars are al- 
ready from five to six weeks behind in deliveries, and one 
leading interest is not taking any more new orders for steel 
bars for shipment prior to August 1, or later. It is probable 
another conference between the Western Bar Iron Associa- 
tion and the Amalgamated Association will be held within 
the next week or 10 days. We quote steel bars at 1.20c. to 
1.25¢., Republic and Cambria holding firm for the higher 
price, and iron bars at 1.30c. to 1.35¢., f.o.b. mill, Pitts- 
burgh: 


Tin Plate.—The announcement made last week by the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Company that commencing 
July 1 it would operate all its sheet and tin plate mills on an 
“open shop” basis was a distinct surprise to the trade, and 
what action the men employed in mills that formerly signed 
the scales will take in the matter is not yet known. It 
can be stated, however, that a good majority of the men have 
quietly expressed themselves as being in favor of continuing 
at work, scale or no scale, and will agree to accept the new 
scale of wages posted at these plants last week by the Amer- 
ican Sheet & Tin Plate Company, which calls for a reduc- 
tion of about 3.8 per cent. from tonnage rates now in force 
expiring on June 30. There will probably be some trouble 
in arranging a settlement of the tin plate scale with the 
independent tin plate mills that sign the scale, as one or two 
concerns have already stated they will not sign a scale call- 
ing for higher rates than have been posted by the leading 
interest. The Advisory Board of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion is in session in this city at this writing, discussing the 
present scale situation in the tin plate trade. New demand 
for tin plate continues heavy, and specifications against con- 
tracts are coming in very freely, and have been largely accel- 
erated by the prospective shutdown of some of the mills on 
July 1, pending settlement of the wage scale. The Demm- 
ler Works of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, 
containing 11 hot mills, has been put in shape for operation, 
and will be started up as soon as the men signify their 
willingness to work under the “open shop” plan. The lead- 
ing interest is operating 94 per cent. of its serviceable tin 
mills. Prices are firm, and we quote 100-lb. cokes at $3.40 
per base box. 


Sheets.—A misleading statement has recently appeared 
to the effect that the Cambridge, Ohio, works of the Amer- 
ican Sheet & Tin Plate Company would be started on June 
21. This plant makes special sheets and has been in opera- 
tion steadily for months. It is true, however, that the Amer- 
ican Sheet & Tin Plate Company has started two of the four 
hot mills in its Piqua, Ohio, plant and has also started the 
Leechburg, Pa., works containing 11 hot mills and is now 
operating 70 per cent. of its serviceable hot sheet mills. New 
demand for sheets is showing gradual betterment and the 
mills are slowly getting up to normal capacity in operation. 
Several of the leading independent sheet mills that make 
specialties in sheets are operating to full capacity and are 
behind in orders.. There is still some uneasiness in prices on 
the lighter gauges of black and galvanized sheets and also iu 
roofing sheets, but this is not so pronounced as it was some 
time ago. We quote one-pass box annealed black sheets, No. 
28 gauge, at 2.20c., and Ne. 28, galvanized, at 3.25c., but 
these prices are being shaded on good orders. The regular 
price of painted roofing sheets, No. 28, is 1.55c. per square 
and of galvanized, No. 28, is 2.80c. per square, for 2%<-in. 
corrugations, but these prices are also being shaded. 


Hoops and Bands.—Orders for these two products are 
gradually increasing, and the mills are entering more ton- 
nage than for some time. Specifications against contracts 
are also coming in quite freely and shipments by the mills 
are fairly heavy. The nominal price of steel hoops is 1.40c. 
and bands 1.20c., steel card extras on the latter, but these 
prices are still being shaded to some extent. 


Spelter.—The market is dull and prices are showing an 
easier tone. The general price quoted on prime Western 
grades is 5¢., Hast St. Louis; or 5.12%c., Pittsburgh, but 
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on a firm offer for a large tonnage 4.95c., East St. Louis, 
and possibly a little less, could be done. 


Railroad Spikes.—In addition to the contract for 15,000 
kegs recently placed by the New York Central with a local 
interest, several other roads have made fairly heavy pur- 
chases, and more business is being placed in railroad spikes 
than for some time. The Missouri Pacific is reported to be 
in the market with a large inquiry, this road having just 
bought 35,000 tons of rails, about half of which will be laid 
at once. We quote railroad spikes at $1.60 to $1.65 for 
5% x 9-16 in., and $1.70 to $1.75, base, for the smaller sizes, 
in carloads and larger lots, 5c. per keg additional being 
charged for less than carloads. 


Merchant Pipe.—Some fairly large inquiries are in the 
market, the Barnsdall interest inquiring for 100,000 ft. of 
2-in. tubing, 60,000 ft. of 8-in. drive pipe, 20,000 ft. of 6% 
casing and 20,000 ft. of 5 3-16 casing. The Manufacturers’ 
Light & Heat Company, a local interest, is asking for 50,000 
to 60,000 ft. of 6-in. line pipe and the West Virginia Nat- 
ural Gas Company is in the market for 12 to 15 miles of 65% 
easing. Some very heavy gas and oil line projects are be- 
ing figured on, and at least part of this business is certain 
to develop within a short time. General demand for mer- 
chant pipe is active and shipments by the mill in May were 
heavier than in any one month for some time. Prices are 
firm, and it is stated that the minimum discounts of 81 and 
5 off list on steel pipe and 78 and 5 on iron pipe are being 
strictly maintained. 


Boiler Tubes.—There has been a noticeable improvement 
in new demand for both merchant and railroad tubes, but 
the mills could still take care of a very much larger amount 
of business than they are receiving. Regular discounts on 


both merchant and locomotive tubes continue to be more or 
less shaded. 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—While there is still considerable 
buying in nearly all lines of scrap by consumers, new demand 
is not as urgent as it was, especially on heavy steel scrap, 
and prices on this material seem to be slightly easier. A 
week or two ago best grades of heavy steel scrap sold as 
high as $16.25, and a very heavy tonnage has sold at $15.50 
and up to $16, delivered. Consumers now seem to be pretty 
well covered and are not willing to take in more material 
unless they can get it at practically their own figures. One 
large consumer of heavy steel scrap that buys through a 
broker is not willing to pay above $15.50 for heavy steel 
scrap, and dealers do not seem inclined to accept this price. 
The largest consumer of borings and turnings is offering 
$9.50 for borings and $11.50 for turnings, delivered at its 
mills, but these prices are also below what most dealers 
seem willing to accept. The result of this is that dealers 
are holding on to their scrap and consumers are not buying 
heavily, so that the tonnage of material actually moving 
is not as large as it was two or three weeks ago. We quote 
heavy steel scrap for Pittsburgh, Follansbee, Monessen, 
Steubenville, Leechburg and Sharon delivery at $15.50 to 
$16, delivered at these consuming points. Most dealers are 
holding their scrap for $16, and believe the market will 
recover very quickly any ground that it has lost recently. 
Prices on bundled sheet scrap are a little ‘higher, also on 
sheet bar crop ends and machine shop turnings. Dealers 
quote about as follows: Cast iron borings, $9.75 to $10; 
bundled sheet scrap, $13 to $13.25, at point of shipment; 
No. 1 cast scrap for foundry use, $14.75 to $15; No. 2, $14; 
No. 1 railroad malleable, $14 to $14.50; sheet bar crop ends, 
$17.50 to $18; grate bars, $12; rerolling rails, $16 to $16.50; 
low phosphorous melting stock, 0.04 and under, $18.50 to $19; 
old car wheels, $16.25 to $16.50; locomotive axles, $22 to 
$22.50; locomotive tires, $17.50 to $18; machine shop turn- 
ings, $11.50 to $12; iron rails, $17 to $17.50; iron axles, 
$18.50 to $19, all per gross ton, f.o.b, Pittsburgh, unless 
otherwise stated. We note a sale of 300 tons of machine 
shop turnings for July delivery at about $12, Pittsburgh. 
The rail and scrap lists of the Pennsylvania Railroad close 
to-day, and it is understood bids by dealers on these lists 
were based on about the same figures as a month ago. 


Coke.—Active work is now going on in the matter of 
consolidating some 50 or 60 of the leading coke operators in 
the Connellsville and other districts, the appraisers having 
been appointed, these being John M. Rayburn, a mining 
engineer of Pittsburgh; James B. Hogg, mining engineer of 
Connellsville, and John W. Grantham, a contractor and 


builder of coke plants, located at Scottdale, Pa. It is said 
these appraisers will cut down very materially the prices 
named in the options given by the coke operators, as some 
of them were based on prices as high as $5000 an acre for 
coal lands. Demand for furnace and foundry coke is de- 
cidedly better, and a large number of ovens in the Connells- 
ville and other regions have recently been pit in blast, and 
output of coke is showing a heavy increase. The Frick 
Coke Company alone has blown in upwards of 2000 ovens 
and other operators are blowing in more ovens nearly every 
day. Output of coke in the two Connellsville regions last 
week was about 285,000 tons, an increase over the previous 
week of about 7000 tons, and the heaviest output in any 
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one week in the coke trade for some months. Standard 
grades of furnace coke for spot shipment can still be had 
at $1.50 to $1.55, at oven, but on contracts for delivery 
over last half of the year prices are higher, ranging from 
$1.65, minimum, up to $1.75 in net tons at oven. Standard 
makes of 72-hr. foundry coke are held at $1.80 to $1.90, net 
tons, at oven, and on contracts for last half of the year 
shipment from $2 up to as high as $2.40 is being quoted. 
Some grades of coke are being offered at slightly lower 
prices. 

The J. E. Wright Company, Wheeling, W. Va., has been 
succeeded by the Thomas D. Prosser Company. T. D. Pros- 
ser, the head of the new concern, has been secretary of the 
J. E. Wright Company since its organization in 1903 and 
for two or three years has been the active member, Mr. 
Wright having devoted his attention largely to other inter- 
ests. The business will be conducted on the same lines as 
heretofore. The company sells pig iron, coke, mill cinder and 
roll and squeezer scale, steel mine rails and steel and iron 
scrap; also paving block and brick, crushed limestone for 
concrete, ballast and road building, Portland cement, sewer 
pipe, sand, gravel, &c. Its offices are in the Schmulbach 
Building, Wheeling, W. Va. 


Buffalo. 


BuFFawo, N. Y., June 8, 1909. 

Pig Iron.—The market continues strong in tone, but is 
somewhat quieter than for a few weeks as regards inquiry 
and new orders. Some foundries that have been dull for the 
past year or two are becoming busy, and shipments on con- 
tracts are increasing in volume. The position of furnace- 
men on last quarter deliveries is still to hold off awaiting 
better prices. The following covers the range of prices 
asked for current and third quarter deliveries, f.o.b. Buffalo: 

SURRY vi RN so ces 5 o's wal une Ah wae $15.25 to $15.7 

No. 2 X foundry 14.75 to 15.% 

No. 2 14.50 to 

No, 7. 14.25 to 

Gray 14.25 to 

Malleable Bessemer 15.00 to 

Basic 15.50 to 


19.50 to 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Many of the mills have ad- 
vanced their prices for steel bars to 1.25c. and for plates 
and shapes to 1.35c., Pittsburgh, including the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Company, Lackawanna Steel Company, Cam- 
bria Steel Company and the Republic Iron & Steel] Company 
and it is reported that business is coming in at the higher 
prices. The mills are very busy and some of them are con- 
siderably behind on deliveries. The demand for structural 
material continues good. One interest reports inquiry for 
2500 tons for bridge work. Bids will be received this week 
for steel for the new addition to the Lafayette Hotel, 800 
tons, and specifications will soon be out for steel for the ad- 
dition to the Buffalo Realty Company’s building for the Hen- 
gerer department store, requiring about 300 tons. The Lack- 
awanna Steel Company is to furnish the steel for the elec- 
tric railroad car shops to be erected by the Beebe tractioa 
syndicate at Syracuse. 

Old Material.—The market is stronger and prices have 
advanced on nearly all lines, some of the advances being 
brought about by dealers buying to cover contracts. There 
is a good demand, from consumers, but the inclination of 
dealers to hold stock and put up prices acts as a bar to any 
considerable sales. We quote dealers’ asking prices per gross 
ton, f.o.b. Buffalo, as follows: 

Heavy melting steel scrap $15.00 to $15.50 

Low phosphorus steel scrap 19.25 to 19.75 

No. 1 railroad wrought 16.00 to 16.50 

No. 1 railroad and machinery cast scrap 14.75 to 14.50 


Old steel axles 18.00 
Old iron axles 20.75 


15.50 
14.50 
13.00 
12.50 
12.00 
10.25 

8.25 
13.50 


Boiler plate 

Locomotive grate bars 

Pipe 

Wrought iron and soft steel turnings. . 
Clean cast iron borings 

No. 1 busheling scrap 


—__.3-- 

At the meeting of the Administrative Council of the 
National Metal Trades Association, held at Indianapolis, 
Ind., May 17, action was taken on the proposal to un- 
dertake with the National Founders’ Association the 
joint employment of a salaried executive officer. A reso- 
lution was passed declaring that the time has not arrived 
to carry the co-operative action of the two organizations 
to the extent of employing one person to direct all their 
business operations. The view is expressed in the reso- 
lution, however, that the two associations should co- 
operate as closely as possible on matters of common 
interest, without attempting to join in administrative 
functions. 
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Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, Onto, June 8, 1909. 

Iron Ore.—A steady buying movement continues, con- 
tracts for quite a large tonnage being closed during the week, 
and the merchant ore firms regard the outlook for the season 
quite satisfactory. Three of the large interests are under- 
stood to be pretty well sold up on their season’s output. 
Prices on standard ores are being firmly maintained, the 
only concessions reported being on off grade ores and ores 
that come under special classifications. Ore shipments for 
May were heavier than expected, the movement down the 
lakes during the month being 3,253,275 tons, as compared 
with 285.315 tons in May, 1908, and 5,621,285 tons in May, 
1907. Shipments are increasing, and will be much larger 
this month than last. According to some estimates, the 
total movement for the season will be from 35,000,000 to 37,- 
000,000 tons. No change has developed in the lake strike 
situation. Efforts of the State Arbitration boards and the 
National Civic Federation to effect a settlement have failed. 
The members of the Lake Carriers’ Association have firmly 
maintained the stand that the open shop policy was not sub- 
ject to arbitration. In spite of the strike more boats are in 
commission than are needed to move the tonnage now being 
offered. Ore prices at Lake Erie docks, per gross ton, are 
as follows: Old Range Bessemer, $4.50; Mesaba Bessemer, 
$4.25; Old Range non-Bessemer, $3.70; Mesaba non-Besse- 
mer, $3.50. 


Pig Iron.—The market is very quiet, but prices are firm 
and the tendency is still upward. Valley furnaces are now 
more generally asking $15 for No. 2 foundry for the last 
half and local furnaces are holding firmly to the same price 
for outside shipment. The latter have advanced their prices 
about 25c. a ton for city delivery. The only inquiry of any 
size pending is for 2000 tons of foundry iron for the last 
half. Practically no sales were made for delivery in this 
district during the week, but a local interest reports the 
sale of several 200 and 300 ton lots in adjoining territory. 
One local interest sold a 500-ton lot of No. 2 at $14.75, Val- 
ley furnace, for Ohio delivery. Local furnaces are pretty 
well sold up for the last half and are not anxious to take 
on more tonnage at the present time. Furnace C, of M. A. 
Hanna & Co., at Buffalo, which has been rebuilt and its 
daily capacity increased to about 175 tons, was blown in last 


week. We quote, delivered, Cleveland, for the last half, as 

follows: 
RP ERD PC ies rh PY ee $15.90 to $16.15 
Northern foundry, No, 1........+.... 15.90 te 16.15 
MOPtnern  TOUMOET, THO. Beinccne ceeds eo 15.40 to 15.65 
Northern foundry, No. 3........... *. 14.90to 15.15 
a te OAR ESAS ee ee 14.25to 14.65 
Southern foundry. No. 2........6.0+. 14.25 to 14.65 
Jackson County silvery, 8 per cent. silicon.... 20.05 


Coke.—A western New York steel interest has con- 
tracted for its furnace coke for the last half, amounting to 
10,000 to 12,000 tons a month. Prices on furnace coke are 
slightly firmer. Some small contracts for foundry coke were 
made during the week, but the market is generally quiet. 
We quote standard Connellsville furnace coke at $1.60 to 
$1.65 for spot shipment and $1.70 to $1.75 for the last half. 
Connellsville 72-hr. foundry coke is held at $1.80 to $2 for 
spot shipment and $2.10 to $2.25 for the last half. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Mill agencies report a heavy 
volume of specifications for nearly all lines and mills are 
getting further behind on deliveries. Another leading in- 
dependent producer has advanced its price on steel bars to 
1.25c., Pittsburgh, the leading interest being the only one 
left that is making the 1.20c. quotation. As consumers are 
nearly’ all under contract, very few steel bar orders, and 
those only in small lots, are being taken on the 1.25c. basis. 
A leading independent interest has advanced its price on 
plates and structural material to 1.35c., Pittsburgh. The 
1.30c. price is being generally maintained by other agencies 
and, in the case of plates, by a local mill which has enough 
tonnage on its books to keep it running 60 days or longer. 
The demand for plates continues to show an improvement. 
The leading interest reports that it is four weeks behind 
on deliveries on steel bars, three to four weeks on structural 
material and eight weeks on twisted bars. The demand for 
the latter is heavy at present. The demand for structural 
material continues good and inquiries have come during the 
past week from a number of consumers who failed to cover 
for all their requirements when lower prices were prevailing. 
The contract for the Anisfield Building, Cleveland, 600 tons, 
has been awarded to T. H. Brooks & Co., Cleveland. Plans 
for the Brown Building, for which contracts are being closed, 
may be changed so as to provide for a 15-story building 
and increasing the steel tonnage from 1300 to 3000 tons. 
The contract for the bins, trestle and other steel work to be 
erected in connection with the new Corrigan, McKinney & 
Co. blast furnace in Cleveland, 1400 tons, has been let to 
the Van Dorn Iron Works Company. The demand for 
shafting continues good and prices are slightly firmer. Busi- 
ness in sheets is still light and prices are being shaded. The 
demand for spikes holds up well. There is an improvement 
in the demand for light rails in car lots and prices are firm. 
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An inquiry is pending from a coal company for its require- 
ments for the balance of the year, 750 to 1000 tons. An 
inquiry developed during the week for 2000 tons of sheet 
bars for a new Qhio mill, on which a price of $22.75 was 
quoted. The demand for iron bars shows some improvement 
and prices are firm, at 1.25e. to 1.30c., Cleveland. The 
Republic Iron and Steel Company has advanced its price to 
1.35c., Pittsburgh. Jobbers report considerable improvement 
in warehouse business. 

Old Material.—The market has not been so active dur- 
ing the past week. Local mills are not buying, so that near- 
ly all the sales made were for outside shipment. In spite of 
the inactivity the market is firm and several grades have ad- 
vanced 50c. a ton. Some consumers are holding off, expect- 
ing a reaction, but dealers are not anxious to sell, believing 
that prices will advance. A round lot of old steel rails, of- 
fered by the Lake Shore Railroad last week, brought $17 
per ton. The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has a list out of 
about 4000 tons. Dealers’ prices per gross ton, f.o.b. Cleve- 
land, are as follows: 


SS a oe. ce ten canada te e632 $15.00 to $15.50 
Ce OU eg os Vivesesivecsteeekd 16.50 to 17.00 
a ee SE Pee ee CT re re 19.00 to 19.50 
ee SO TOs 0 2.5) 0 ee a be 0.9 2ige ace 14.50 to 15.00 
BEE VRE SOO cc teases enevens 14.00 to 14.50 
Relaying rails, 50 Ib. and over........ 21.50 to. 22.50 
Agricultural malleable............+e.:. 12.50 to 13.00 
BOE: MUMIEIR 6. 5 x 0: 6:0 0,06 60:05:00 dene 14.00 to 14.50 
Light bundled shect scrap............ 8.00 to 8.50 
The following prices are per net ton, f.o.b. Cleveland: 
EEC GOP ORIGG6 ko os 0800 ana senanerbioens $17.50 to $18.00 
Cee RS a Wales moore ed 40 on oe O48 7.00 to 7.50 
Iron and steel turnings and drillings... 8.50to 9.00 
Steel: ACIS CUNO: 06 eo vecesesencicde 9.50 to 10.00 
RR ee rere ee 12.50 to 13.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought...... wae meek 13.50 to 14.00 
We GONG vase bee eh eee oe te.ws 12.50 to 13.00 
ONE? WOOO 6 cus e'nkc cet oteveddacenee 10.50 to 11.00 
Cae SONE 5. oa kec es etiudenads 10.00 to 10.50 


a Oe 


New York. 


New York, June 9, 1909. 

Pig Iron.—The market has been rather quiet, but con- 
tinues strong. There are some quite large inquiries from 
pipe makers, but these are interpreted as feelers to reach 
figures on which bids on pipe may be based. We quote 
$16.75 to $17 for No. 1 Northern foundry, $16.25 to $16.50 
for No. 2 foundry and $15.50 to $15.75 for No. 2 plain, at 
tidewater. Alabama iron is quoted $16.25 to $16.50 for No. 
1 foundry and $15.75 to $16 for No. 2 foundry. 


Steel Rails.—The tonnage which is coming up in East- 
ern territory is small. Among the orders placed is 4000 tons 
for the Brie road. Among recent export sales is a lot of 
about 2000 tons to Chilli. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Bids are being opened to-day on the 
contract for the extension of the high pressure water service 
in this city, which will require about 14,000 tons of cast iron 
pipe and 1700 tons of specials. High pressure service is also 
in contemplation for Baltimore. Otherwise current business 
is light and occasionally low prices are being made. We 
quote on the basis of $23.50 per net ton for 6 in. at tide- 
water. 

Ferroalloys.—There is an encouraging number of in- 
quiries in the market for ferromanganese for next year and 
under a good demand the tendency is toward slightly higher 
prices. Some business has been reported for next year and 
dealers’ quotations for early deliveries range from $41 to 
$42. The good supply of ferromanganese on hand has been 
a factor in keeping the price down, but the increased 
demand and the disposition shown by buyers to make pur- 
chases for next year have given the market an upward trend. 
The situation regarding ferrosilicon is an interesting one, be- 
cause of the wide difference in current quotations. There 
have been some good sales, one to a large steel producing 
interest. 


Structural Material.—Considerable work is still being 
figured on in New York, 20,000 to 25,000 tons being about 
ready for award. Revised bids were taken on 4500 tons of 
steel for the Vanderbilt Hotel and the post office at the 
Pennsylvania Railroad terminal is held up because of the 
withdrawal of two low bidders on the general contract. For 
the Hewitt-Bryce Building, involving 5000 tons of steel, the 
contract has gone to the Thompson-Starrett Company. The 
Eastern Steel Company has taken two local buildings, one a 
loft building and the other the new structure that will re- 
place the Hotel Metropole at Forty-second street and Broad- 
way. At Boston, the Reciprocity Mill contract, calling for 
2100 tons of steel, is about to be let. Among recent new in- 
quiries are those for 3200 tons of steel for the City Hos- 
pital, San Francisco, and 2000 tons for the Denver Gas & 
Electric Company, Denver, Col. The pending business is 
largely for buildings, railroad bridge contracts having been 
mostly disposed of in April and May. Recent car and vessel 
business have caused a very fair demand for structural 
shapes. On ordinary business for plain material, 1.46c.. New 
York, is quoted by most structural mills, and material cut to 
length is sold from stock at 1.75c. 
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Bars.—The activity in bar iron noted a week ago con- 
tinues, and some manufacturers have advanced their prices 
to a minimum of 1.35c. at eastern Pennsylvania mill for re- 
fined iron, or 1.45c., tidewater. On larger business competi- 
tion is still keen, however, and 1.40c, is still heard of. Steei 
is also stronger and on larger deliveries 1.4lc. tidewater is 
more commonly quoted. None of the iron rolling mills shows 
any eagerness to take contract business on any scale at pres- 
ent prices. 

Plates.—The American-Hawaiian Steamship Company’s 
contract for three vessels to be built at Sparrows Point and 
other recent shipyard business have given a little stimulus 
to the plate market. The plates for the three vessels re- 
ferred to may be furnished by a western Pennsylvania mill. 
We quote ship plates and tank plates at 1.46c., tidewater. 

Old Material.—The market has been generally quiet 
and consumers have shown no haste to buy. Perhaps most 
interest is taken in steel melting scrap in view of the greater 
activity in such material in Central and Western markets, 
but such interest is largely sentimental. The eastern Penn- 
sylvania mills appear to be moderately well supplied for 
the immediate future. The recent inquiries for melting steel 
from New England have resulted in but little business, and 
purchases for that territory in the New York market will 
in any event be but comparatively small and only due to 
unusual conditions. The June lists of the Reading and the 
Central of New Jersey amount together to about 4000 tons, 
or considerably less than the average offerings of a number 
of months. The present inaction of consumers may be due 
in part to the fact that they are awaiting the disposal of 
the railroad offerings. We quote as follows, per gross ton, 


New York and vicinity: 


Old girder and T-rails for melting. ...$13.00 to $13.50 
Heavy melting steel scrap............ 13.00 to 13. 50 
(Ee SRE REN ate Re ana ase 20.50 to 21.00 
EN os a ea oh 9s 6 mine © m0 0s ae 15.50 to 16.00 
Standard hammered iron car axles..... 19.00 to 19.50 
2 i eee ree .. 17.50to 18.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought.............. 15.50 to 16.00 
Ss. SO NS Oke ea oes sheen s os 0 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 1 yard wrought, long............ 13.50 to 14.00 
No. 1 yard wrought, short........... 12.50 to 13.00 
Ce eh oon ns ake Saas. 4 + av.<d 6.5 8 8.00 to 8.50 
Ee PR Wh Sh ote oe On Os cS 8.50to 9.00 
CT a eee 9.50 to 10.00 
PP ECS Gb SSeS is os 4d0 06 60.8 12.50 to 13.00 
SS ee rer oe 14.50 to 15.00 
No. 1 heavy cast, broken up.......... 13.00 to 13.50 
ee ee 10.50 to 11.00 
Locomotive grate bars... .......sese0. 10.50 to 11.00 
TE ha cck sb ane o5 8 he abe a 8 14.00 to 14.50 





Metal Market. 


NEw YORK, June 9, 1909. 

Cop per.—The fact that five large buyers, including the 
Geom Electric Company and the Roebling interests, en- 
tered the market in the past week and made purchases ag- 
gregating 5,000,000 lb., has helped to sustain the copper mar- 
ket. Notwithstanding that slightly lower prices have been 
quoted in London, it is not thought by those familiar with 
the situation that the metal will be quoted here at anything 
less than the prevailing prices for some little time. While 
the London market invariably has its effect on prices here, 
the slight advances in New York in the last few days are 
not attributed to the purchases for export recently made, as 
the fact was taken into consideration locally that some of 
that buying was speculative. Accordingly the reports of 
slight reductions in London quotations have not as yet af- 
fected the domestic trade. The Metal Exchange's stronger 
prices in the week have been on the strength of the increased 
demand, and although there has not been any unusual amount 
of buying in the past three days the opinion prevails that the 
prices established will be maintained. Electrolytic can now 
be had for 13.62\%4c., and sales of lake at 13.75c. were re- 
ported this morning, although some sellers are holding for 
14c., on the expectation that the good demand from large in- 
terests will encourage smaller buyers to come into the mar- 
ket. In London to-day the price established for spot was 
£60 7s. 6d., and for futures £61 5s., a reduction under the 
figures established yesterday. The market was reported as 
being weak and the sales of spot were 600 tons and futures 
1400 tons. The exports of copper so far this month have 
amounted to 8439 tons. 


Pig Tin.—Tin advanced again to-day, and the market is 
in a better condition than for some time. It is stated that 
the successive slight advances of the week are not due to 
any great demand for the metal, but rather to a healthy 
consumption and an encouraging outlook for the future. 
The prices established during the week for 5-ton lots were: 


Cents 
Set. Bisaks oni's iaaiecds idee bis cGA< de b.ovk-oo 0 oe 29.10 
Sh ne 5 he hs a ehh ak <a aa win Bee 29.20 
DEE Eh os sce ise eas Abe des bb ate ck cds eeshowd 029.15 
Ss. hake hws + Shoes sean nsiese obras t wow vets 29.10 
i ae ee ice oe ES eh A HOS 0 Aco WIEN be ee 29.50 


The above prices are the lowest obtained according to all 
accounts, and the slight fluctuations indicate that the buying 
has been very close, so it is possible that better prices may 
be established shortly. Quotations in London to-day were 
£134 for spot and £135 7s. 6d. for futures, which is a mate- 
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vial advance over the quotations of yesterday. The sales of 
spot tin in London were 280 tons, and of futures 950 tons, 
showing an increasing demand. 

Lead.— The market is in better condition than for some 
weeks, due to the belated coming of the long looked for 
spring business. While the American Smelting & Refin- 
ing Company continues to quote 4.35¢c., as was indicated 
last week, higher prices have been established in the trade 
generally. and at present 4.40c. is quoted for spot. 

Spelter.--There is more activity in this market, and 
the price has been advanced to 5.50c., which means a general 
advance of about Ke. all along the line. This is not due to 
any great demand, but it has been admitted that producers 
of spelter have for some time been close to cost of produc- 
tion in some cases. : 

Antimony.—The arrivals of antimony have fallen off 
but slightly and the quotations remain the same: Hallett’s 
at 7.75¢c., Cookson’s at 8.25c. and the outside brands around 
7.50c. There is little shading on these prices as the deman:1] 
is steady and sellers are fairly satisfied with existing condi- 
tions. 

Tin Plate.—There is no great demand for tin plate and 
prices remain the same as quoted here last week, with very 
little shading, if any. Quotations for 100 lb. I C coke plates 
are $3.64, New York, and $3.45, Pittsburgh, with a 5 per 
cent, rebate on large orders. Welsh plates are held firm at 
lls. 9d . 

Old Metals.—The following dealers’ selling prices rep- 
reSent the New York market 

——Cents. am 


Copper, heavy cut and crucible......... 13.00 to 13.25 

Copper, heavy and wire.............005 12.75 to 13. 00 
Copper, light and bottoms.............. 11.75 to 12.00 
I Se ok es pach sok sd 4008 cae ORM 9.50 to 9.75 
I Es ie a's 6 Si5 aces eS ieee eee 7.50to 7.75 
Heavy machine composition............ 12.25 to 7 50 
Clean brass CURMINGES. 0.0. secs csccccecs 8.25 to 8.50 
IS SI 5 a5 9 Ann So 0 6d mae wo 10.00 to 10.50 
DA Ee ich ssc eed ee se wee eee awa’ 4.15 to 4.20 
CS WN bn a bbs ak Ais eae bb ew whe oe 8 3.85 to 3.90 
Se Ss 03 6.570 sine 6m aie sb 5y6 ee oe 3.87% to 4.00 

oo 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


New York, June 9, 1909. 

In the iron and steel stocks the week has been marked 
by a somewhat excited speculation in the common stock of 
the United States Steel Corporation and by a sharp ad- 
vance in the preferred stock. Announcement was made 
June 8 that 100,000 shares of common stock had been sold 
to a syndicate of Paris banking houses, so that there might 
be dealings in the stock on the Paris Bourse. The stock thus 
sold will be held in trust in New York and the syndicate’s 
certificates will be traded in in Paris. The highest point in 
the United States Steel stocks was reached June 8, at 
698g for the common and 128% for the preferred. The 
former made a net gain that day of 2 and the latter of 5% 
points. Republic preferred also made a sharp advance in 
the past week, due in part to the resumption of dividends, 
The range of prices on active iron and industrial stocks from 
Thursday of last week to Tuesday of this week was as 
follows : 
Allis-Chalm., com.. 15%4- 16% Railway Spr., com. 451%4- 46% 
Allis-Chalm., pref.. 5144- 52% Railway Spr., pref.107 -108 


Beth. Steel, com... 29%4- 33% Republic, com..... 31 - 84% 
Beth. Steel. pref... 6144- 64144 Republic, pref..... 98 -108 
Co. ORs ks s5.505 125,- 13% a eS 8314- 85 
ons ROE sss axe. oslo. 80%- S86 Pipe, GOM@..... 74.3 34 - 354 
‘ar & Fdry, com.. 56%- 58 Pie; OUOE. wes jles vs 79 = % 
c ar & Fadry, pref..116 -117 U. S. Steel, com... 66%- 69% 
Steel Foundries.... 46 - 51 U. S. Steel, pref... 1 12216-128% 
Colorado Fuel..... 41%- 45 Westinghouse Elec. 83%- 87 
General Electric...159 -1614 Chi, Pneu. Tool... 2314- 24 
Gr. N. ore cert.... 74%4- 76% Am, Ship, pref.. ie 109 


Int. Hary., com... 84%- 864% Cambria Steel..... 42 - 43% 
Int. Harv., pref. ..12014-122 Lake Sup. Corp... . 284. 29% 
Locomotive, com... 5944- 62% Weewhem sca 0.5500 8%- 
Locomotive, pref...1154117 Crucible St., com.. 9. 10 
Nat. En. & St.,com. 15%- 18% Crucible St., pref.. 6914- 71% 
Nat. En. & St.,pref. 874- 90 Harb.-W, Ref., com. . 18% 
Pressed St., com. 43 - 45% Harb.-W. Ref., pref. ‘83 = 85 
Pressed St., pref.. "10314-10416 

Last transactions up to 1.30 p.m. to-day are reported at 
the following prices: United States Steel common 6656, pre- 
ferred 1245¢; Car & Foundry common 564, preferred 11714; 
Locomotive common 605, preferred 116%; Steel Foundries 
common 4844; Colorado Fuel 48; Pressed Steel common 
43%, preferred 104; Railway Spring common 45144; Repub- 
lic common 32, preferred 1064; a common 
8514; Cast Iron Pipe common 3434, preferred 85; Can com- 
mon "1256, preferred 831. 


Iron and Steel Bonds, 


Chisholm & Chapman, 18 Wall street, New York, report 
the following quotations: 


Bid. Asked. 
Bethlehem Steel ist ext. 5s, January 1, 1926...... 90 
Bethlehem Stee] purchase money 6s, August, 1998. 1164 118% 
Buffalo Iron Company 5s, October, 1925.......... 97 100 
Buffalo & Susquehanna Iron ist 5s, June, 1932.... 9934 yy 
Buffalo & Susquehanna Iron deb. 5s, January, 1926. . 98 
Dominion Iron & Steel 5s, July, Et era's. 901, ii 
La Belle lron Works ist 6s, December, 1923...:.. 103% 106 


Lackawanna Steel Ist 5s, April, RG ais oda in + 3 ANS 98% 100 
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Maryland Steel Ist 5s, February, 1922............ 101 * s s 
Demthagheania Ute Sat'Ga, Movedber, 1017000. io! International Congress for Testing Materials. 
Pennsylvania & Marvland Steel 6s, September, 1925. .. 109 eximnsiapiagibaahi 
Republic Iron & Steel Ist 5s, October, 1984....... 100 10014 | eae 
Sloss Iron & Steel Ist 6s, February, 1920......... 105 108 The fifth congress of the International Association 
Sloss Iron & Steel consol. 44s, April, 1918........ +S Pa) 97 - ks ; gee . “J ' 7 7 
Jones-Laughlin Ist 5s, May 1, 1939.............. 100% 1004 for Testing Materials will be held Septe mber 7 to 11 at 
United States Steel Corporation. Copenhagen, Denmark. Announcemen’ is made of a very 
Collateral Trust 5s, Series A, C, E, April, 1951....114% 115% ll programme of papers. Among the papers and reports 
Collateral Trust 5s, Series B, D, F, April, 1951....114% 115% full | er pal & I I 7 I : 
Sinking Fund Sa, April, 1003... .. 06. .cicceccceoe 105% 105% to be presented before the Metal Section are the follow- 
Union Steel 1st 5s, December, 1952............... 105 106 : ~ oe ST : cs” > Pr orig: ¢ 
Clairton Stee! 5s, 1908-1915..... site a: ne Rie hae aoe 100 ing : Special Steels, by Prof. L. Gullet, Paris ; Heat 
St. Clair Furnace ist 5s. 1910-1939.............. 100 Treatment of Spring Steel,’ by Lawford H. Fry, Paris; 
mt. emir Steel Let Ge. 1O0R-1GO8. . ..... occvwsecacve LOO -anrana ° sting i sts: 
Illinois Steel deb. 5s, January, 1910...2/ 52222222, 100%, various reports on hardness testing and on impact tests: 
Tino Beeel Se; (APT WITS: 2 oi ica sa Voie e 100% report by Dr. Richard Moldenke, Watchung, N. J., and 


All bonds quoted ‘and interest.” 

The report of the American Steel Foundries for the 
quarter ending April 30, 1909, makes the following show- 
ing, as compared with that for the corresponding quarter in 
1908 : 


February 1 to April 30— 1909. 1908. 
I, NN gs oh i SN WSs cae eee $238,282 *$114,767 
eee oe eee eee, 4,516 35,148 

OEE MOONNRS of u wa cae weer cewans $242,798 *$81,619 
RN aca Bae dak ink ok, cai Ata ae ns nae ie asain TSN2Z965 S5S.075 
oe fi eA ie es Fo 26,758 26,250 
DOD POCINEIOR: 6 ia HD Me SOUEWIRY 34,275 55,750 

$155,998 $140,075 

Balance net income.............. 88,800 *221,694 


* Deficit. 7+ Interest charges for 1909 include interest on 
borrowed money, $522: interest on debentures, $34,368 ; interest 
on bonds outstanding and in sinking funds, $58,075. 

Dividends.—The Republic Iron & Steel Company has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 1%, per cent. on the pre- 
ferred stock, thereby restoring the stock to the former 7 
per cent. annual basis, and an extra dividend of 4 per 
cent. on account of the back dividends. soth dividends are 


payable July 1. The last dividend on the preferred stock 
was paid in April, 1908. 


Canadian Industrial Notes. 


Toronto, June 5, 1909.—Application has been made to 
the municipal authorities of Toronto by the Polson Iron 
Works Company for a lease of 50 acres of city lands, 
upon which the company proposes to extend its present 
plant so as to go into shipbuilding on a large scale. It 
proposes also to establish a drydock. 

Contracts have been signed on behalf of the Ontario 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission for the equipment and 
‘machinery for the dozen transformer stations of the Com- 
mission’s transmission system. The contracts call for an 
aggregate expenditure of about $1,000,000. About two- 
thirds of the work goes to the Canadian General Electric 
Company of Peterborough and the rest to the Westing- 
house Company of Hamilton, Ont. 

The rod mill at Sydney, N. S., is now working double 
shift. 

C. D. Warren, Toronto, president of the Lake Superior 
Corporation, says that before the end of June a definite 
statement will be made as to changes contemplated in the 
plant of the Algoma Steel Company at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont. It has been stated on the authority of General Man- 
ager W. G. Franz that a structural steel plant will be 
erected this year. 

The Atikokan Iron Company’s blast furnace at Port 
Arthur is nearly ready for blowing in, after having been 
idle for about 18 months. New machinery from Cleve- 
land, Ohio, for handling ore and pig iron has been in- 
stalled. Work has also been resumed at the company’s 
iron mines on the Atikokan Range. It is stated that if 
a better market for the pig iron produced at Port Arthur 
is not developed in the near future the company may 
build a plant to consume its own pig iron. At present 
Chicago interests are negotiating with the municipal 
council at Port Arthur with a view to establishing a radi- 
ator plant which will take part of the output of the blast 
furnace. 

The municipality of Port Arthur entered into an 
agreement last week with the Western Dry Dock & Ship- 
building Company, represented by A. F. Bowman. The 
company, which is said to be made up principally of 
Cleveland capitalists, plans to build a dry dock capable 
of receiving the largest vessels on the lakes. Three hun- 
dred men are to be employed in the construction work. 
A by-law embodying the agreement will shortly be sub- 
mitted to the rate payers for approval. Ca. C. d. 


paper by the brothers Sulzer, Winterthur, Switzerland, 
on the “ Testing of Cast Iron”; report by J. W. Ester- 
line, Lafayette, Ind., on * Magnetic and Electrical Proper- 
ties of Materials in Connection with Their Mechanical 
Testing’; report on “ Nomenclature of Iron and Steel, 
with a Definition of Their Microscopic Constituents,” by 
H. M. Howe, New York, and A. Sauveur, Boston; “ In- 
ternational Specifications for Testing and Inspecting Iron 
and Steel,’ by A. Rieppel, Nuremberg; report on “ Paints 
for Metallic Structures,” by S. S. Voorhees, Washington, 
D. C.; “ A Plea for International Investigation Concern- 
ing Protective Coatings for Iron and Steel,” by J. Cruick- 
shank Smith, London; “ Studies on the Qualities of Rails 
as Basis for Conditions of Tender for Rails,” by Dr. N. 
Bellelubsky, St. Petersburg. 

The membership of the International Association at 
the close of 1908S was 1900, including 293 from the United 
States, 370 from Germany, 163 from France, 231 from 
Russia, 193 from Austria and 75 from Great Britain. 

—_~3--@____—___ 

Allegheny Steel Company.—This company, with of- 
fices in the Farmers’ Bank Building, Pittsburgh, and 
operating an open hearth plant, plate and sheet mills at 
Brackenridge, Pa., has recently increased its capital from 
$300,000 to $1,350,000. It has absorbed the Interstate 
Steel Company, also located at Brackenridge, Pa., having 
a plant containing six hot mills and five cold mills, its 
product being sheets for special purposes, with capacity 
of 25,000 tons per year. This latter interest was identi- 
fied heretofore with the Allegheny Steel Company, the 
two having the same officials, but it has now been ab- 
sorbed entirely and it will be operated and its products 
sold by the Allegheny Steel Company. There are nego- 
tiations also for the purchase of the Reliance Tube Com- 
pany, which operates a plant at Brackenridge, Pa., and 
it will probably be taken over in the near future. The 
Allegheny Steel Company put in operation last week a 
new washer factory, contained in a steel building, 50 x 80 
ft., with a capacity of about five tons per day of wrought 
washers. 

——_9-+o___—_ 

A Bar Mill Consolidation.—An effort seems to be cul- 
minating to consolidate a number of Eastern iron bar 
mills and chain works, under the auspices of E. L. Har- 
per, known in the iron trade; E. R. Chapman & Co., who 
have been identified with Virginia iron properties, and 
the Hudson Trust Company in New York. The details 
of the new merger are being withheld, but it does not 
appear that any of the really important iron mills of the 
territory east of the Allegheny Mountains have become 
identified with the undertaking, which is not regarded 
as strong in the trade. It is reported that six bar mills 
are to be included, there being mentioned the Lebanon 
Rolling Mill Company, the New Haven, Bristol and Sus- 
quehanna mills, the Lebanon Chain Works and another 
chain plant. The new consolidation is to bear the name 
of the Iron and Steel Products Company. It will make 
iron bars, bolts, spikes and chains. 





oe 


W. A. Garrett, president of the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway, and since the receivership executive officer for 
the receivers, has been elected to the vice-presidency of 
the T. H. Symington Company, Rochester, N. Y., manu- 
facturer of railroad equipment and malleable iron cast- 
ings. He will enter upon his new duties as vice-president 
and in charge of sales about November, 1909, at which 
time it is expected that the new plant of the Symington 
Company will be ready to begin operations. 
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OBITUARY. 


FREDERICK W. SPONSLER, treasurer of the Millersburg 
Fifth Wheel Company, died at Millersburg, Pa., May 18. 

Joun R. Coucn, New York manager of the Bishop & 
3abcock Company, Cleveland, Ohio, manufacturers of 
brass specialties, died in New York May 27, aged 57 
years. He was born in Carrollton, Ohio, and for a num- 
ber of years was engaged in the hardware trade at Can- 
ton, Ohio. He became New York manager for the Bishop 
& Babcock Company in 1898. He was president of the 
Manufacturers and Dealers’ League, a New York brass 
goods organization, and a director in the H. D. Berner 
& Winterbauer Company. 

Joun F. Lowry died at Cumberland, Md., May 30, 
aged 85 years. He was a pioneer manufacturer of char- 
coal iron at Hopewell, Bedford county, Pa. 

MARK W. WATSON, a well known financier and busi- 
ness man of Pittsburgh, died in Philadelphia June 2. He 
was president of the Exchange National Bank, Standard 
Underground Cable Company and Monongahela Water 
Company, all of Pittsburgh. 

JounN N. Brown, Holyoke, Mass., manufacturer of 
wire cloth and Fourdrinier rolls, died June 4, aged 69 
years. He was a native of South Orange, N. J. He went 
to Holyoke 25 years ago and was employed by the 
Buchanan & Bolt Wire Company, and afterward asso- 
ciated himself with Joseph J. Sellers as Brown & Sellers, 
and later continued the firm name with his son, W. Chap- 
man Brown, as partner. He is survived by his wife, a 
daughter and two sons. 

Louis G. LAUREAU, a well known metallurgist, died 
suddenly at Yonkers, N. Y., June 6, at the age of 6s. 
He was long associated with the late Alexander L. Holley, 
as his chief assistant, was for a while a member of the 
firm of Gordon, Strobel & Laureau, and for many years 
acted as a metallurgical expert in patent causes. He pos- 
sessed an accurate knowledge of the steel industry of 
this country and of Belgium and France. 

Minton JACKSON, president of the Miller Lock Com- 
pany, Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa., died June 5, in 
Shanghai, China. Mr. Jackson was on a business and 
pleasure trip around the world, accompanied by his 
wife. The remains will be brought to Philadelphia for 
burial, arriving at San Francisco on the Mongolia about 
the middle of July. Mr. Jackson was in his 64th year. 
He was a graduate of the University of Michigan and 
became manager of the Miller Lock Company in its in- 
fancy in 1871. The firm prospered under his manage- 
ment, its business increasing to such an extent that in 
1888 larger quarters were secured at the present location 
in Frankford. Mr. Jackson was a member of the Psi 
Upsilon fraternity, a trustee of the George School in 
Bucks County, Pa., a member of the National Associa- 
tion of Hardware Manufacturers and of the Hardware 
Merchants and Manufacturers’ Association of Philadel- 
phia. There are four children, Edward S. and Arthur 
C. Jackson, who are connected with the Miller Lock 
Company; Henry W. Jackson and Mrs. William A. Shoe- 
maker, of Plainfield, N. J. 

E. D. Jones, founder of the industrial works that de- 
veloped into the Detroit Shipbuilding Company, died 
June 8 at Detroit, aged nearly 90 years. 
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More New Work for Atlantic Shipyards. 


The four steel vessels for the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road Company, contract for which has just been placed 
with the Newport News Shipbuilding Company, will be 
of 4000 gross tons burden each. They will be 400 ft. 
long, 53 ft. beam, 36 ft. in depth, and will cost some- 
thing over $2,000,000. They are for the Atlantic Steam- 
ship Lines of the Southern Pacific, plying between New 
York, New Orleans and Galveston. : 

The Navy Department at Washington awarded con- 
tracts June 8 for four speedy torpedo boat destroyers. 
The Bath Iron Works, Bath, Me., will build one vessel for 
$659,500; the New York Shipbuilding Company, one at 
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$648,000; William Cramp & Sons, Philadelphia, one at 
$637,000, and the Newport News Shipbuilding Company, 
one at $629,000. The contract for a fifth boat will prob- 
ably be awarded to the Fore River Shipbuilding Com- 
pany, Quincy, Mass., at $644,000. 

The American-Hawaiian Steamship Company has con- 
tracted with the Maryland Steel Company for the con- 
struction of three steamships of 9000 tons each at a cost 
of $1,750,000. The vessels will ply between the United 
States and Hawaii. 

——————»)- oe 
Reorganization of Milliken Bros., Inc. 


Creditors of Milliken Brothers, Inc., New York, have 
plans practically completed for a temporary reorganiza- 
tion and the discharge of the receivers. The assent of 
nearly all the creditors and all but a fraction of the 
stockholders had been secured early this week and the 
creditors’ committee having the matter in charge believed 
no opposition would be made in court to the carrying 
out of the arrangement. A former scheme contemplated 
raising $1,500,000 in cash and starting up not only the 
fabricating works but the steel plant on Staten Island 
as well. It was, however, found impracticable to raise 
this amount of money and nothing will be done with 
the steel works at present. One advantage of the new 
plan is that it can be tried out without any large financ- 
ing, as the receivers have succeeded not only in meeting 
the interests on the company’s $3,000,000 of bonds, but 
have a balance of $500,000 cash. Additional cash 
will need to be provided for, either by notes or bonds, 
probably not more than $590,000. The company has 
outstanding, in addition to its bonds, $5,500,000 of stock, 
of which $3,000,000 was preferred stock. It is expected 
the new plan can be carried out without scaling down 
capital, bonded indebtedness or claims. 

There is a sentiment in the creditors’ committee in 
favor of selling the steel plant and there has been some 
discussion of the matter with a possible purchaser. The 
fabricating plant has orders ahead for a considerable 
period. Gates W. McGarrah, president of the Mechanics’ 
National Bank, New York, is chairman of the commit- 
tee, and among his associates are Gilbert G. Thorne, of 
the National Park Bank; A. A, Fowler, resident partner 
of Rogers, Brown & Co., and William H. Wallace, of 
William H., Wallace & Co. 

—————-—-e—___ 


Labor Notes. 


The threatened strike of the machinists of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad was called June 3 by the Inter- 


national Association of Machinists. teports differ as to. 


the number of men on strike, The total number ordered 
out from the various machine shops is 2100. Reports to 
the company up to June 5 indicated that not more than 


500 or 609 men walked out. The difficulty originated - 


from the introduction of the piece-work system at the 
Mount Clare, Md., shops. 

Francis E. Thoman, business agent of the Structural 
Iron Workers’ Union, Chicago, was indicted last week 
on a charge of perjury in his testimony for the defense 
in the trial of the structural labor leaders recently con- 
victed of accepting bribes. 

ee en 

A new branch of the National Society for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education has just been formed in 
Indiana. A. C. Atkins, president of E. C. Atkins & Co., 
Inc., Indianapolis, was elected president. Dr. 8. C. 
Dickey, of the Winona Technical Institute, and J. L. 
Ketcham, Brown-Ketcham Iron Works, Indianapolis, are 
also connected with the movement. 


The Orford Copper Company, New York, has been 
awarded a contract by the Government for furnishing 
the full set of propeller wheels for the battleship Florida, 
now building at the New York Navy Yard. These wheels 
are 9 ft. 2 in. in diameter, weigh about 5500 Ib. each, and 
will be made of Monel metal. The Orford company has 


orders for 20 other propellers required on Government 
vessels. 
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The Machinery trade. 


New York, June 9, 1909. 

The first week of the month brought out a fair volume 
of business, about equal to that of the previous week or two, 
but no transactions covering large lots of tools were reported. 
Inquiries were a trifle better, one being received from the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad for 12 electric 
traveling cranes, aggregating about $25,000 in value. No 
other extensive inquiries nor sizable orders were reported; 
the few large projects that have been expected for some time 
have not yet materialized and the trade is somewhat disap- 
pointd at the delay. It is practically certain, however, that 
these will be received shortly, and machinery houses will be 
both bidding on a large list of tools and receiving orders 
against an extensive list, bids upon which were closed some 
time ago. Notwithstanding the light demand for tools from 
the railroads and important industrial interests, houses are 
somewhat encouraged by the steady volume of small busi- 
ness and feel that with only a fair amount of business from 
the roads trade would reach a normal basis. Dealers re- 
port more second-hand machinery offered than for some time. 

Important Inquiry for Traveling Cranes, 

Specifications have been issued by the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Railroad for 12 electric traveling cranes 
for its new shops at Scranton, Pa., aggregating in value 
about $25,000. This list, which is one of the largest for 
electric traveling cranes issued in this territory for some 
time, covers two 120-ton, two 20-ton, one 30-ton, two 15-ton, 
one 10-ton and four 1500-lb. cranes. These cranes, with 
the extensive list’of machine tools issued some time ago, make 
a large amount of machinery that will be purchased by the 
road for the new Scranton shops. Bids on the machine tools 
were sent in last February and it was expected that pur- 
chases would be made ‘by this time. The delay on the part 
of the road is causing some disappointment, but it is likely 
that the large amount of machine tools will be purchased 
within the next few weeks. 

The St. Louis Southwestern Railroad contemplates mak- 
ing important improvements at its shops at Tyler, Texas, 
where it is understood considerable new machinery will be 
installed. 

The Georgia, Southern & Florida Railroad is doing some 
preliminary grading at Macon, Ga., in order to prepare later 
for the contemplated enlargement of its shops. It has not 
been definitely decided when the work of construction will be 
started, nor has the time of construction of the proposed 
repair shops at Valdosta been determined. 

The Barnes Gear Company, Oswego, N. Y., manufac- 
turer of automobile axles and gears, has awarded contract 
for the construction of its new plant. The new building is 
for machine shop purposes and will be three stories, 60 x SO 
ft. The company has also taken a long term lease on the 
adjoining building. The machinery at the present plant will 
be moved to the new location and the following additional 
machinery will be purchased: Eight lathes, ranging from 
14 to 16 in., with 6-ft. bed; six thread millers, special type, 
details of which will be furnished on application; eight to 
ten drill presses, six radial grinding machines, three milling 
machines, ranging from No. 2 to No. 12; one hardening fur- 
nace and three or four additional electric motors. 

The Haywood Wagon Company, Baldwinsville, N. Y., has 
not yet definitely decided whether it will move its plant to 
Newark, N. Y., but if it does the company will be in the 
market for a 150-hp. Corliss engine, two 100-hp. boilers, a 
heavy bulldozing machine, alligator shears, four-sided feloe 
planer, 75-lb. Bradley hammer and other machines. The 
new plant contemplated will be used for the manufacture of 
the company’s patent dumping wagons and will consist of a 
reinforced concrete main building, 96 x 500 ft.; warehouse, 
64 x 200 ft., two stories; engine room, boiler room and fuel 
room, each 25 x 45 ft. 

The J. H. Meade Company, 242 Fourth avenue, New 
York, is preparing to erect an Eastern plant for the manu- 
facture of its line of gas radiators and gas logs. The com- 
pany now has a plant in the West, where its products are 
manufactured, but because of the rapid growth of its Eastern 
business it has been found necessary to erect a complete 
plant here. Accordingly J. H. Meade, the president of the 
company, is at present in Pennsylvania looking over a num- 
ber of sites for the prospective plant, and it is probable that 
one will be selected in the vicinity of Grove City. The com- 
pany proposes to erect a plant to employ about 100 men at 
first, and this will include a foundry, machine shop, varnish 
and lacquering department, power plant, &c. The sizes of 
the buildings to be erected have not been entirely decided upon 
as yet, as the company is willing to acquire an existing plant 
if one suitable can be found. Mr. Meade will return to New 
York, it is stated, within the next 10 days. 

The Alabama Fire Brick & Mfg. Company. Birmingham, 
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Ala., capitalized at $50,000, expects to be in the market in 
the next 30 days for the machinery to equip its new plant 
at Riverside, Ala. 

Additional Machinery will be purchased by the Frog, 
Switch & Mfg. Company, Carlisle, Pa., which will rebuild its 
plant that was recently destroyed by fire. Plans for the new 
plant have not yet been completed, but the shops will cover 
about 54,000 sq. ft. of floor space, will be of iron and brick 
construction, and will have a capacity of from 18,000 to 
20,000 frogs and switches per year. It is likely that the 
machines, will be run in groups by electric motors. 

The Auburn Auto Pump Company, Auburn, N. Y., re- 
cently organized, has absorbed the Leather & Brass Mfg. 
Company and will equip a new plant for the manufacture 
of power auto pumps. For the equipment of the plant the 
company will require multiple drills, turret lathes, machine 
lathes and other tools. E. N. Ross is president; R. J. Ben- 
ham, vice-president ; L. Heazlit, secretary, and C. W. Storke, 
treasurer. 

The Bessemer Gas Engine Company, Grove City, Pa., 
will build an addition to its plant, 130 x 273 ft., of struc- 
tural steel and cement block. Contract has been awarded 
for the excavation work, but the structural steel has not yet 
been arranged for 

Considerable new machinery will likely be purchased by 
the Virginia Mechanics’ Institute, Richmond, Va., within 
a short time. At the closing exercises it was announced 
that the institute would install a machine shop and black- 
smith shop this summer, so as to have them ready for opera- 
tion by the beginning of the fall session. 

Purchases of a large amount of power plant equipment 
will be made in the near future by the Grand Falls Power 
Company, 542 Fifth avenue, New York, which is to con- 
struct a hydro-electric plant on the St. Johns: River, at 
Grand Falls, New Brunswick. Some of the water wheels, 
generators and other equipment for the preliminary develop- 
ment have been contracted for, and the company will take 
up the purchase of the large units later. The main power 
house when completed will contain eight 10,000-hp. units, 
The Frank B. Gilbreth Company, New York, has the con- 
tract for the construction of the plant. 

D. G. Ziegler & Co., consulting architects and engineers, 
Mutual Life Building, Jacksonville, Fla., who, as recently 
noted, have been retained as consulting engineers for several 
Southern hydro-electric developments, have organized the 
Ziegler Construction Company, which will purchase opera- 
tion plants and then will contract for whatever machinery 
will be needed for each plant and supplies for pole lines, &c. 
Among recent new developments for which the firm has been 
retained as engineer is the hydro-electric plant on the 
Allapaha River, near Jasper, Fla., where about 10,000 hp. 
will be developed; Double Bridge Creek, near Geneva, Ala., 
where 5000 hp. will be developed, and Abbey Creek, near 
Abbeville, Ala., where S000 hp. will be developed by the 
Abbeville Power & Mfg. Company. 

Bids will be opened by the Department of Water Sup- 
ply, Gas and Electricity, New York, June 23, for construct- 
ing a pumping station and sewage disposal plant at the vil- 
lage of Mt. Kisco, N. Y. The surety required is $30,000. 

Bids will be opened Wednesday, June 16, at the office of 
the Department of Gas, Water Supply and Electricity, New 
York, for a water purification plant to be erected at Oak- 
land Lake, in the Borough of Queens. A security of $20,000 
is required from bidders, and specifications may be obtained 
at the office of the chief engineer. 

The Board of Water Commissioners of Cohoes, N. Y.., 
will receive bids until June 17 for mechanical filters and 
appurtenances, stand pipe and pumping machinery. 


Business Changes, 


Owing to the large demand for flexible roller bearings 
in Detroit and vicinity, where a large proportion of the 
automobile factories are located, the Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Company has moved its general sales offices from Newark. 
N. J., to Detroit, where it occupies the eighth floor of the 
Trussed Concrete Building. Peter S. Steenstrup is general 
sales manager. The company’s flexible roller bearings are 
being used in over 45,000 automobiles, and it has closed con- 
tracts for its bearings for approximately 80,000 automobiles 
for 1910. 

The Frank B. Gilbreth Company, New York, has moved 
to new and larger quarters at 60 Broadway, occupying half 
a floor in the Knickerbocker Trust Company's new building, 
at Broadway, Exchange place and New street. 





Cincinnati Machinery Market. 


CINCINNATI, Onto, June 8, 1909. 
There is a little better tone to the machinery market this 
week, and although business has been somewhat unevenly 
placed and some tool concerns are still carrying promising 
inquiries which they are not yet able to turn into orders, the 
improvement is generally recognized. In shapers and milling 
machines particularly the movement has been satisfactory. 
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Nearly all tool manufacturing plants in this field are steadily 
adding skilled labor and some are running full time—®d5 hr. 
Manufacturers of high class specialties in the machinery and 
appliance line are making the greatest strides in an improve- 
ment way. All concerns making shop equipment are await- 
ing with no little interest the end of June and the beginning 
of the year’s second half, which will mark the beginning of 
another fiscal year for the railroads, and what is hoped the 
placing of some large orders for much needed machinery and 


supplies. 

In the list of concerns manufacturing specialties and ap- 
pliances which have especially prospered the past week the 
Lunkenheimer Company, manufacturing a large line of 
valves, brass and iron specialties, should have a place at the 
head. This company received orders from the Government 
for goods to be used on the Panama Canal amounting to 
$50,000. The greater part of this order calls for high pres- 
sure valves, and $28,000 worth were ordered outright; 25 
per cent. is under orders for immediate shipment. Under the 
Government system of purchase there is a possible enlarge- 
ment of the recorded order of 50 per cent., and all specifi- 
cations, therefore, are subject to further demands. The Lun- 
kenheimer Company’s plant in North Fairmount is now run- 
ning 90 per cent. of capacity. 

On Saturday, June 5, the Queen City Supply Company 
formally took over the stock and business of the Cincinnat? 
Mill & Mine Supply Company and invoicing is now in prog- 
ress. The latter has been a factor in the supply business of 
this section for nearly a decade, in the line of supplies and 
machinery for railroads, mills, mines and quarries. Presi- 
dent and Treasurer Arthur E. Jones will now devote his en- 
tire time and energies to the other business of which he is 
also president and treasurer—viz., the Cincinnati Metal Com- 
pany, located at 602 Walnut street. The Cincinnati Metal 
Company makes a specialty of babbitt and type metals. 

The large foundry of the Peck-Williamson Company, Cin- 
cinnati, located at Wellston, Ohio, is shut down this week 
pending the readjustment of some difficulties brought on 
through efforts to unionize the institution. Secretary W. C. 
Williamson of the company says: “ We have no difficulties 
with our men and there is nothing to arbitrate. We will 
treat with them as individuals, and there appear to be no 
grievances. It is simply an effort to change the conditions 
under which we have been operating, from an open to a 
closed shop, and entirely through outsiders.” About 100 
molders were employed at the time of the shutdown. 

The Monarch Tool Company, manufacturing small dieing 
and stamping tools, &c., in the Murdock Building, has been 
incorporated, with a capital stock of $10,000, by Otto Creutz, 
Walter Bohrer, G. W. H. Bohrer, L. M. Hall and Fred E. 
Hoffman. Mr. Creutz is the head of the Creutz Plating 
Company. 

The Samuel C. Tatum Company celebrates its fiftieth 
anniversary June 10 by an inspection of its new plant on 
Colerain avenue. Handsome invitations have been sent out 
bearing a half-tone view of the plant. The company, under 
the direction of President Samuel C. Hilles, is preparing an 
appropriate history of the business, which was established 
in 1859 on Water street, Cincinnati. 

The Bass Foundry & Machine Company, Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., has five of its seven cupolas in operation, and the state- 
ment is made that business is improving to such an extent as 
to warrant the continuance of these, with possibility of put- 
ting the remaining two in operation at a comparatively early 
date. 

Secretary Allen W. Williams of the Central Stove Manu- 
facturers’ Association, with headquarters at Columbus, Ohio, 
has announced that the quarterly meeting would be held at 
the Chittenden Hotel, that city, June 16. A large attend- 
ance is expected. 

The Buckeye Steel Castings Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
is again operating three of its five furnaces, and notes a dis- 
tinct improvement in the railway equipment business. 

The Shaw-Kendall Engineering Company, Toledo, Ohio, 
has purchased ground adjoining its plant, 50 x 200 ft., and 
will erect an additional building. 

S. F. Bowser & Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind., have planned some 
improvements at their plant on the south side, to cost ap- 
proximately $60,000. These include the installation of three 
120-hp. gas engines, with compressors attached, already pur- 
chased, and necessary equipment for an addition to the boiler 
shop, which will be of brick, one story, 80 x 160 ft. General 
Manager Polhamus considers the business outlook good and 
believes it warrants the outlay the company will make in 
the improvements, which will facilitate the work of building 
large oil tanks. 

Ferdinand Meier, structural iron contractor, Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., ig building an additional structure to provide larger 
facilities. 

J. G. Oberhelman, a prominent Cincinnati foundryman, 
will erect a complete foundry building on property recently 
purchased at Spring Grove avenue and Arlington street, in 
the new Camp Washington factory district. 
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Chigago Machinery Market. 


CHICAGO, ILL., June 8, 1909. 

Positive improvement is noted in nearly all branches of 
the machinery trade. So far as machine tools are concerned, 
it the railroads and related industries were buying as freely 
as they did in 1906-1907, the volume of business would now 
be but little, if any, short of what it was in those prosperous 
years. Reports from the leading machine tool houses indi- 
cate not only a wider range of inquiries but a continued in- 
crease in actual sales. One of the most encouraging features 
observed is the renewed interest of the larger manufacturing 
concerns as manifested in recent purchases of considerable 
size and more frequent inquiries covering prospective require- 
ments. A few houses, who were successful in securing some 
of the larger equipment orders placed last month, actually 
booked more business in that time than for any like period 
in their history. While significant of a remarkable degree of 
improvement, these results do not, of course, afford a fair 
criterion of the general average. At the same time it goes to 
show that the underlying current of demand is steadily ris- 
ing—a fact that is further attested by the general experience 
of the trade. In forecasting future developments it seems 
only fair to assume that the heavy tonnage of steel bars, 
plates and shapes recently placed with the mills will in many 
cases necessitate the purchase of new machinery. Looked at 
from almost any point of view, the situation at present af- 
fords little room for pessimistic doubt. 

Among the delegates and visitors in attendance at the 
fifth annual convention of the International Railway Fore- 
men’s Association held in Chicago last week there were many 
practical shop men interested in machine tools. Quite a 
number of these found time to visit the various machine tool 
houses upon tours of inspection. The practical value of 
demonstration shops in connection with machine tool houses 
was strikingly illustrated upon this occasion by the critical 
interest displayed by these visitors in the tools operated in 
the demonstrations of the Marshall & Huschart Machinery 
Company and Hill, Clarke & Co. Among the tools prac- 
tically demonstrated in the Marshall & Huschart Machinery 
Company’s shop were a 20-in. patent head Lodge & Shipley 
lathe, equipped with multiple length feed stops especially 
adapted for the execution of multiple work; Landis bolt cut- 
ter, which reduces stock and chases the thread in one opera- 
tion; Bullard 24-in. rapid production vertical turret lathe 
with swivel turret head and fixed side head; No. 3 vertical 
high power Cincinnati miller; No. 4 plain double back geared 
milling machine, and Marvel draw cut hack saw No. 2. 
Among the 25 tools connected up with belt and motor drives 
in Hill, Clarke & Co.’s shop were a 32-in. Flather vertical 
boring mill, Flather gear cutter, Thompson universal grinder, 
Cochrane auto saw sharpening machine, Cochrane new No. 6 
cold saw and 18 in. by 8 ft. geared head single pulley drive 
Whitcomb-Blaisdell lathe. 

The Puget Sound Machinery Depot, Seattle, Wash., is 
in the market for approximately the following iron working 
machinery for the equipment of a new shop: 72-in. vertical 
boring mill, two heads; 36-in. triple geared lathe, 25-ft. cen- 
ters; 24-in. heavy geared lathe, 15-ft. centers; 18-in. quick 
change lathe, 10-ft. centers; 24-in. turret lathe; 48 in. by 
14 ft. planer, two heads, open side; 24-in. heavy siaper; 48- 
in. radial universal drill; 24-in. drill press; 20-in. drill press ; 
No. 3 Mitts & Merrill or equal key seater; shaft key seating 
machine: pulley lathe, capacity 12 to 36 in.; shaft centering 
machine and power hack saw. 

The wonderful expansion of the automobile business is 
reflected in the continued increase of manufacturing capac- 
ity in the building of new plants and enlargement of old ones. 
Among recent improvements of note in this line are those now 
being made to. the Rambler factory of Thomas B. Jeffery & 
Co., Kenosha, Wis. Additional buildings under construction 
and in contemplation by the firm will within the next two 
months add 186,256 sq. ft. of floor space to the plant, which 
will give a total of floor area of nearly 800,000 sq. ft. The 
one-story steel concrete saw tooth roof construction charac- 
teristic of the present plant buildings will be followed in the 
new buildings to be added. It is to such enterprising growth 
that the machine tool trade owes a large share of the support 
given it during the past two years. 

The Walcott & Wood Machine Tool Company, Jackson, 
Mich., has just completed and is now occupying a new one- 
story factory building, 70 x 155 ft. The old factory is being 
utilized as a storage and shipping room. The company re- 
ports business for the past six months as being very good, 
with a bright outlook for even better trade in the future. 

The proposition of a bond issue for $37,500, to be used 
for the construction of an electric light and water works 
system, will be voted on June 18 by the city of St. John, Kan. 
Plans for this improvement have been prepared by Burns & 
McDonnell, engineers, Kansas City, Mo. 

John W. Early, Columbus, Neb., having secured a fran- 
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chise for electric light and power service from the city of 
Broken Bow, Neb., will purchase new equipment for this in- 
stallation, which will consist, in part, of a direct connected 
four-valve or belted Corliss engine of 150 hp., with a gen- 
erator of 100 kw., 2300 volt, three phase. 

Pursuant of plans for consolidation of the Boone Gas 
Company, Boone Suburban Railway and the Central Heat- 
ing plant, E. G. Pratt, president of the former company, is 
seeking a suitable franchise from the city covering these 
utilities. Improvements in contemplation in connection with 
this work involve an expenditure of about $200,000. 

The Huron Electric Company, Huron, S. D., has sold its 
plant to the Huron Light & Power Company of that place, 
which proposes to enlarge the plant by the installation of 
producer gas power equipment. 

A second steam turbine, jet condenser, electric generator, 
exciter, &c., will be installed in June or July by the Western 
United Gas & Electric Company, Aurora, IIl. 

A hoisting engine and accessory machinery will probably 
be placed this fall in the power plant of the Senator Mining 
& Milling Company’s mines. Headquarters are at Spokane, 
Wash. 

The Carthage Coal Company, Carthage, N. M., is hav- 
ing plans prepared for a central power station from which 
to supply electric current to its own and surrounding prop- 
erties. 

The California Lock & Hardware Company, Los Angeles, 
Cal., whose foundry is at Riverside, Cal., where two manu- 
facturing buildings, 60 x 200 ft., and an office building, 20 
x 40 ft., have been erected, will be in the market for turret 
lathes, tapping machines, heavy punch press and small tools. 
The company has absorbed the Pacific Malleable Casting 
Company and the Western Lock & Hardware Company of 
Los Angeles. 

The American Automatic Stoker Company, in which 
Edwin Hawley of New York is interested, and D. W. Ross, 
165 Broadway, New York, is president, is looking for a sic 
for a plant and-is negotiating with the Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation of Bloomington, Lll., to that end. The company was 
organized some time ago to manufacture the Strouse stoker, 
which has been adopted as a locomotive stoker on a number 
of railroads. The company is now having its product made 
by outside parties and it has been so successful that the 
financial backers have decided to build a plant. Just how 
large a plant will be erected has not been decided as yet and 
other than that the plant will be located somewhere in the 
West. ‘Ihe company’s plans are entirely tentative. J. J. 
Hannahan, who has offices at 213 Railway Exchange Build- 
ing, Chicago, is the general manager of the company and he 
is authority for the statement that if agreeable terms are 
offered by the Business Men’s Association of Bloomington a 
plant will be erected there. This action will call for a con- 
siderable expenditure in the way of foundry, power and ma- 
chine shop equipment. 





Cleveland Machinery Market. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 8, 1909. 

The volume of business as reported by the machine tool 
houses showed some falling off the past week as compared 
with similar periods in May. Some of the dealers explain 
the slump by the fact that a large number of manufacturing 
concerns close their fiscal year with June and are inclined 
to put off until next month the purchase of additional equip- 
ment unless it is needed for immediate use. Locally the 
manufacturers have been devoting considerable time and at- 
tention the past two or three weeks in making preparations 
for the exhibits at the Cleveland Industrial Exposition, 
which was formally opened last evening, and will continue 
for two weeks. There are 283 exhibits, and of these a large 
share are by manufacturers engaged in metal working lines. 

Sales during the week were mostly of single tools. In- 
quiries are not numerous and none of any size has come out. 
The demand for second-hand tools is less active than it has 
been for several weeks. y 

Builders of machinery, as a rule, report the situation as 
encouraging and a gradual improvement in business. In 
heavy machinery there is more demand for coal handling 
plants. Orders for locomotive cranes show a marked im- 
provement, orders coming almost altogether from industrial 
plants. Builders of small motors and generators report a 
better volume of orders than for some time. The railroad 
situation remains unchanged, practically no orders coming 
from that source. 

The Allyne Brass Foundry Company has commenced the 
erection of an addition to its plant in Cleveland that will 
practically double its capacity. The new building will be 
70 x 320 ft., of fireproof construction. The company is also 
preparing plans for the building of large additions to its 
foundries in Buffalo and Detroit that will also double the 
capacity of those plants. Work on these additions will be 
started soon. It will be in the market soon for the foundry 
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equipment for the new additions, The company is an ex- 
tensive manufacturer of automobile parts and its plants are 
now being rushed at their fullest capacity with that class 
of work. 

The Erie Wheel Company, Cleveland, has been organized 
to manufacture sheet steel wheels for baby carriages, go- 
carts, express wagons, hand cultivators, wheel barrows, &c. 
Later it is the intention to make heavier wheels for agri- 
cultural purposes. The company for the present will manu- 
facture its wheels in the plant of the Erie Stamping & Mfg. 
Company, Erie, Pa., but expects to build a plant of its own 
in Erie within a year. It is capitalized at $25,000, but this 
will be increased to $100,000. The officers are: President 
and treasurer, J. A. Carter, formerly of the American Fork 
& Hoe Company; vice-president, A. A. Thompson, president 
of the Erie Stamping & Mfg. Company; secretary, W. R. 
Brown, formerly with the Novelty Advertising Company, 
Coshocton, Ohio. The offices are located at 616 Citizens’ 
Building, Cleveland. 

The Brown Hoisting Machinery Company, Cleveland, re- 
ports a decided improvement in the demand for locomotive 
cranes, having recently received a number of orders from 
industrial plants in this country, Mexico and Canada. In 
other lines the company reports some improvement in orders. 
Among new contracts taken are the following: Coal plant 
for the Providence (R. I.) Gas Company, bridge and pig 
iron breaker for the new blast furnace being built by the 
Detroit Iron & Steel Company, and a pig iron breaker for 
the Hubbard furnace that is being rebuilt by the Andrews & 
Hitcheock Company. 

The Timken Detroit Axle Company, with a capitalization 
of $1,000,000, has been incorporated in Ohio by the Timken 
interests in Canton, Ohio, to operate an automobile axle 
plant in Detroit, Mich. Buildings and equipment for the 
Detroit plant were recently purchased, and the plant is now 
being placed in operation. The Timken Roller Bearing Axle 
Company of Canton will operate its plant as usual, but its 
output will be confined to roller bearings. 

The Upson Nut Company, Cleveland, has awarded the 
contract for a new ore bridge at its blast furnace to the 
Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Company, Cleveland, and the con- 
tract for ore bins and trestle to the Variety Iron & Steel 
Works Company, Cleveland. 

The Snyder Electric Nut Mfg. Company, Canal Dover, 
Ohio, was recently reorganized and its name changed to the 
Dover Electric Mfg. Company. The latter company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000 in order 
to provide for the extension of its business. F. H. Waldron 
is president and H. H. Harrold, manager. 

The Macbeth Iron Company, engineer, founder and ma- 
chinist and builder of blowing engines, &c., and the Bruce- 
Meriam-Abbott Company, builder of gas engines, both of 
Cleveland, Ohio, have been consolidated under the name -of 
the Bruce-Macbeth Engine Company. It is the intention of 
the new company to continue the business of both of the 
former companies on a much larger scale than heretofore 
and to concentrate the two plants in the former plant of the 
Macbeth Iron Company on Center street, N. W. Alterations 
to the present buildings are to be made and several new 
buildings will be erected to accommodate the enlarged busi- 
ness, the combined equipment of the two companies making 
a complete and modern shop. Both of the companies have 
been long established in Cleveland, and their consolidation 
makes one of the largest and strongest companies of its 
kind. The Macbeth Iron Company was established in 1870 
and was known until late years as Macbeth & Co. The 
Meriam-Abbott Company, predecessor of the Bruce-Meriam- 
Abbott Company, was organized in 1900 and was one of 
the pioneers in the manufacture of the commercial gas en- 
gine and its development to the present standard of perfec- 
tion. The officers of the new company are: President, W. C. 
Bruce, formerly president of the Bruce-Meriam-Abbott Com- 
pany ; vice-president, C. W. Kelley; secretary and treasurer, 
C. J. Snow; manager, C. E. Curtiss, the latter three re- 
taining the same positions as they formerly held in the 
Macbeth Iron Company. ‘The officers and A. D. Macbeth, 
J. B. Meriam and F. B. Abbott constitute the Board of 
Directors. 





Milwaukee Machinery Market. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., June 8, 1909. 

The increasing demand for machinery to be installed in 
mines, smelters and ore milling plants is lending material 
support to the manufacturers of this section. Not only the 
two large concerns at West Allis and Cudahy, which make a 
specialty of supplying complete equipments of this character, 
but also individual builders of engines, blowers, pumps, elec- 
trical apparatus, crushers, screens, perforated metal, mag- 
netic separators, elevating, conveying and power transmitting 
machinery, belting, rubber goods, steam shovels, dredges, 
hydraulic machinery, piping, valves, air compressors, drills, 
drill sharpeners, cutters, saws and tools used in mine tim- 
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bering, hoists, skips, larries, dump cars, buckets, wire rope, 
cages, hauls, washing plants, chemicals, &c., are feeling the 
effect of the renewed buying from this source, which comes 
from many parts of the world. 

Analagous to this is the revival of a large number of 
hydro-electric developments which were projected two years 
or more ago, but have lain dormant during the interval be- 
cause of the withdrawal of capital. Many such are now 
being actively taken up again, and on some of them con- 
struction work has already begun. Others that were par- 
tially completed, but upon which operations were suspended 
during the worst part of the depression, have now reached 
the stage where contracts for the machinery have to be let, 
and manufacturers are busily engaged upon estimates and 
plans, as well as upon orders recently entered. Competition 
is becoming less and less sharp, especially in machinery for 
hydraulic power plants. In Wisconsin, where the author- 
ities at the Capitol have been particularly active in pointing 
out the possibilities of as yet undeveloped water powers, 
there is such a scrambling after dam rights that the State 
has found it necessary of late to adopt rather stringent meth- 
ods of regulating future concessions. This naturally 
strengthens in the eyes of investors the desirability of de- 
veloping power sites already secured, and the present activ- 
ity in that respect is marked. Thus far local machinery 
builders have skimmed the cream of this business, and there 
seems to be a disposition on the part of outside manufac- 
turers to leave the field quite largely to them. 

Work on the Southern Wyoming Power Company’s 
hydraulic power development, which will be one of the 
largest of its kind in the West, has been started near Lara- 
mie, Wyo. 

The capacity of the Northern Idaho & Montana Power 
Company’s plant at Sand Point, Idaho, will be increased to 
1000 kw. and further extended as the commercial load de- 
velops. Contract for a 500-kw. generator and engine has al- 
ready been placed. 

A new electric generating unit has been decided upon 
for the municipal light plant at Shakopee, Minn. 

From Hazelton, Iowa, it is reported that a reinforced 
concrete shop building, 36 x 200 ft., will be erected for the 
Sherman & Smith Engine Company. 

The Watertown Gas & Electric Company, Watertown, 
Wis., will build a concrete dam and erect a power house 
38 x 94 ft. The machinery to be installed includes one or 
two hydraulic turbines and generators, two 1500-kw. motor 
generator sets, one 500-kw. balancer and eight power trans- 
formers, ranging in size from 300 to 2000 kw. each. 

It is reported that a brick foundry building will be con- 
structed at 241 Lake street, Milwaukee, for P. J. Rice. 

The Grand Rapids Stove Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
has let contracts for a new building, 55 x 408 ft., the ma- 
chinery in which is to be electrically operated. 

In the Menasha Paper Company’s new mill near Lady- 
smith, Wis., it is intended to install a Corliss engine of 
250 hp. and two steam boilers of 200 hp. each, as well as 
transmission and sulphite mill machinery, including three 
digesters. 

Negotiations are in progress for the location of an auto- 
mobile factory at Sparta, Wis. 

Plans for the large addition to the*plant of the Geuder, 
Paeschke & Frey Company, Milwaukee, are practically com- 
pleted, and bids on building and machinery equipment will 
be taken in the near future. 

It is reported that the Heron Lake Brick & Tile Com- 
pany, Heron Lake, Minn., will build an addition to its plant 
this fall and install a Corliss engine of larger capacity than 
the machine now in service. 

The Caloric Company, Janesville, Wis., is putting up a 
new factory building, 50 x 136 ft. 

The Mesaba Iron Works, Virginia, Minn., has commenced 
work upon a group of new buildings, including a foundry, 
forging room and machine shop. 

An hydro-electric power plant is to be built near Mackay, 
Idaho, by the Mackay Light & Power Company, recently or- 
ganized. The initial machinery is to include a 500-kw. water 
wheel and generator. 





New England Machinery Market. 

Boston, Mass., June 8, 1909. 
Business is keeping up among the dealers, to whom it 
has become evident that the stimulus to demand which was 
first felt strongly a month ago is nothing transient, but 
rather destined to continue, with probably some little in- 
terruption during the hot weather. Active inquiries are 
pumerous, mostly for small lots, to be sure, but neverthe- 
less of satisfactory volume. Most of the machinery builders 
find a continuance of improved business, though there is 
still room for a good deal of improvement in standard lathes, 
drills, planers and shapers. The automobile trade remains 
the most important buyer, additions to equipment being 
made without interruption in a manner far exceeding the 
most sanguine expectations of the trade. Many of the auto- 
mobile factories are now producing parts for their 1910 
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models and will begin assembling soon, with a promise of 
having them on the market within two months. The de- 
mand for cars is so great that it is expected a great num- 
ber of the new cars will be marketed this season, which will 
mean a still greater effort on the part of the builders to get 
together a stock sufficient to meet the expected buying for 
next season’s delivery. This will reflect its benefits upon the 
machine tool trade, for it will tend to compel a constant 
increase in manufacturing facilities. The New England 
railroads are doing little buying. The Boston & Maine is 
yet to announce the details of its new repair shops to be 
built at Somerville, Mass., and no word has been given out 
by the New York, New Haven & Hartford as to new shops 
in western Connecticut. The American Steel & Wire Com: 
pany has out inquiries for a few new machines. 

The Automatic Machine Company, Bridgeport, Conn., 
manufacturer of machine tools, special machinery and com- 
bustion engines, has practically completed the absorption 
of the Pacific Iron Works of that city, and will occupy the 
large plant in the near future. The works will be mod- 
ernized wherever it is necessary. A new erecting shop will 
replace small wooden structures, and will be about 120 x 
150 ft., one story, with saw tooth roof. The machine shop 
will be given larger windows and new floors. The foundry 
is modern, and has the necessary appliances for high-grade 
work. The erecting shop will be equipped with traveling 
cranes, and every means will be provided for economical 
manufacture. Some new machine tools will be added later, 
according to present plans. The Pacific Iron Works will 
remain in existence as a corporation for the present, arrange- 
ments having been made between the two companies so that 
the present tenants will have occupancy under a lease, but 
the ultimate intention is to merge the corporation into the 
Automatic Machine Company. The owners of the Pacific 
Iron Works, Henry A. Bishop, recently purchasing agent for 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, and Wil- 
liam E. Burnham, formerly of the Eaton, Cole & Burnham 
Company, have been added to the Board of Directors of the 
Automatic Machine Company. This company was recently 
reorganized and reincorporated under Connecticut laws, with 
F. J. Kingsbury, Jr., as president; James Coulter, vice- 
president and superintendent; Norman Leeds, treasurer .and 
general manager, and Stiles E. Goodsell, secretary, with 
William R. Webster, general superintendent of the Bridge- 
port Brass Company, as the fifth director, the board now 
being increased to seven. The business has grown rapidly, 
until the present building has been completely outgrown, and 
there is no opportunity for increased manufacturing space 
on the site. The plan is to sell this real estate. The Pacific 
Iron Works is one of the oldest industries of Bridgeport. It 
manufactures special machinery and castings. -The new 
owner will now be able to make its own castings, which have 
hitherto been furnished by outside foundries. 

The incorporation of the Dwight Slate Machine Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn., under the laws of Connecticut, indi- 
cates that the old business of the name will be continued. 
Samuel E. Elmore is the president of the new company, 
Charles B. Elmore vice-president and secretary, and Martin 
Welles treasurer, all of Hartford. The authorized capital 
stock is $50,000. Leslie Moulthrop, New Haven, Conn., the 
receiver of the business, has received permission from the 
court to sell the property, so that it is presumed the new 
corporation has but to carry out the necessary formalities 
in order to acquire the business. The Dwight Slate Machine 
Company manufactures sensitive drill presses, automatic 
gear cutters and marking machines. 

It is believed in Hartford that the business of the Elec- 
trie Vehicle Company will be continued by a new corpora- 
tion, which will be organized as soon as the necessary pre- 
liminaries are completed, including permission by the courts 
to dispose of the business to the Reorganization Committee, 
who will organize a new corporation for the management of 
the industry. 

A transaction, which means the ultimate development of 
a large water power, is the taking over by the Union Water 
Power Company, Lewiston, Maine, of all the privileges on 
the Androscoggin River for a distance of 6 miles, an equiva- 
lent of about 10,000 hp. Concrete dams will be erected, and 
the power developed at a large electric station. These rights 
were owned by the International Paper Company, which 
retains certain of its privileges, which will be employed, it 
is said, to create electric power for the development of indus- 
tries at Livermore Falls, Maine. The Union Water Power 
Company will carry its power to Lewiston, where it will be 
used largely in the cotton manufacturing industry. 

The Narragansett Electric Lighting Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I., will install a 3500-kw. turbine set, replacing a 
reciprocating engine of the Corliss type. A turbine of the 
same size has been tried out at the plant, and has given such 
satisfaction that increases in power will hereafter be in 
duplicating these units. 

It is given out in Worcester, Mass., that the factory of 
the Vocalion Organ Company will be moved from that city 
to Meriden, Conn., the purpose of its owner, the A®olian 
Organ Company, New York, being to concentrate its busi- 
ness in the Connecticut city. The Weber Piano Company, 
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ewned by the same company, will remain in Worcester for a 
while, but the plan is to move it also to Meriden. 

The Safety Door Check Company is a new corporation 
which has established a factory at Indian Orchard, Mass. 
It will manufacture a safety door check, the invention of 
John W. Superneaw. James J. Griffin is the president; 
John W. Superneaw, treasurer; A. P. Brouliette, vice-presi- 
dent, and Edwin F. Perkins, secretary. The factory will be 
on Berkshire street. 

The American Novelty Company, 185 State street, 
Bridgeport, Conn., has been incorporated to manufacture 
metal novelties. Samuel Cohen is president; Samuel Silver- 
stone, vice-president, and Louis Silverstone, secretary and 
treasurer. 

Among the week’s announcements of enlargements of 
manufacturing plants are the following: Gold & Weinberg, 
New Haven, Conn., carriage builders, factory, 48 x 50 ft., 
three stories; American Paper Goods Company, Kensington, 
Conn., three-story factory, 42 x 150 ft.; White & Bagley 
Company, Worcester, Mass., lubricating oils, six-story con- 
crete building; Estabrook-Anderson Shoe Company, Nashua, 
N. H., four-story building, 500 ft. long, the plans having 
been changed for this greatly increased space; Blizabeth Mill 
Company, Hills Grove, R. I., textiles, three-story addition, 
74 ft. long; Aitna Mills, Waltham, Mass., textiles, three- 
story mill, 50 x 120 ft.; Fisher Mfg. Company, Fisherville, 
Mass., textiles, four-story addition. 





Philadelphia Machinery Market. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 8, 1909. 


A moderate volume of business has been transacted in 
some lines; the market, on the whole, however, is rather nar- 
row and in instances drags perceptibly. Few really large 
propositions, that have the appearance of business in the 
near future, are before the trade, the bulk of the actual or- 
ders placed recently being small, mostly for single tools, 
with occasional orders of somewhat better size. The trade, 
however, has quite optimistic views regarding the future; 
general business is evidently on a higher level, the railroads 
are handling a larger volume of business and a decrease in 
the number of idle freight cars is reported. More buying of 
railroad equipment is to be noted, although there has been 
nothing of importance in the way of machine tools. In- 
creased activity in the iron and steel trades is looked upon 
with encouragement, and it is believed that a decidedly more 
active market will develop in the early fall. 

While the orders taken recently show a material in- 
crease over those taken at this time last year, the variety 
of tools sold has been wide, and few manufacturers in this 
territory have received any large volume of business. The 
gains, therefore, have not been so extensive individually 
as might be expected, and some plants have not yet exceeded 
the 50 per cent. production mark very greatly. Textile ma- 
chinery builders have been the most active, as there has 
been a comparatively strong demand for equipment of that 
class for some time. The smaller manufacturers of special 
machinery are quite busy; a number are running full time 
and have considerable work ahead. Builders of the heavier 
type of tools, of a standard or special type, have, as a rule, 
showed the least improvement. Locomotive builders are a 
trifle better off, while heavy engine builders also report a 
slight betterment. Milling machines still lead the demand. 
Drilling machines of various types and lathes of the small 
and medium sizes have also been fairly active. Special 
tools show some irregularity, particularly those of the 
heavier types. 

The foreign demand remains quiet. Little has developed 
in the usual standard types of tools, although there has 
been some scattered business in special tools. The trans- 
mission equipment trade continues fairly active, although 
individual orders are small. 

The demand for second-hand machine tools has been ra- 
ther spotty, and business is largely of a day to day, character, 
covering a varied class of equipment. Second-hand boilers 
and engines have been in moderate demand, although a good 
volume of business for new equipment, both moderate and of 
fairly good size, is before the trade. 

No developments of importance are to be noted in the 
foundry trade, A fair volume of business of a varied char- 
acter comes out, while many of the iron and steel casting 
plants show an increase in the volume of orders and are con- 
sequently melting more iron. There is still plenty of room 
for improvement. On the whole, however, the situation is 
better than it was, and the trade looks for a continuation 
of the recent moderate betterment. 

The Pennsylvania Warehousing & Cold Storage Company 
has had plans prepared and is taking estimates for a plant 
estimated to cost $400,000, to be erected at Front, Noble and 
Beach streets. Plans provide for an eight-story brick and 
concrete building, 150 x 175 ft., and a two-story power plant, 
5O x 92 ft. 

It is understood that bids will be received until early 
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in July for the construction of a water works for Bethlehem, 
Pa. Information may be obtained from W. J. Frick, secre- 
tary of the City Council. R. E. Neumeyer is the borough 
engineer. 

The Cunningham Piano Company, Fiftieth street and 
Parkside avenue, has let contracts for an addition to its 
plant comprising 25,000 sq. ft. of floor space. Work on the 
extension will be started the coming week. 

The engineering department of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road has, it is understood, plans in course of preparation 
for a new pier and ferryhouse, to be erected at Vine street 
wharf, on the Delaware River. 

Action by councils of Camden, N. J., on the ordinance 
granting the necessary privilege in connection with the pro- 
posed tunnel under the Delaware River, between Philadel- 
phia and Camden, has again been deferred. A new form of 
ordinance has been offered by those interested in the proj- 
ect, action upon which will not be taken, it is said, until 
June 30. 

John H. Windrim, architect, has prepared plans and 
invited estimates for the erection of a one-story and _ base- 
ment building, 23 x 106 ft., as an addition to the foundry 
and shop building of Girard College. 


——"_o-+- oe ———— 
Government Purchases. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 8, 1909. 


The Isthmian Canal Commission will soon ask bids for a 
piston air drill, hydraulic screw punch, air drill motor, and 
other supplies. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission will receive bids until 
July 19, Circular No. 516, for machinery for a central 
pumping station and three pumping units for hydraulic ex- 
cavating and sluicing, including pumps, motors, engines, boil- 
ers, monitors, pipe and fittings, &c. 

The following bids were opened June 1 for machinery for 
the navy yards: 

Class 2.—One locomotive type boiler—Bidder 438, D‘Oiler 
Engineering Company, Philadelphia, Pa., $2596 and $2020; 
64, A. D. Granger Company, New York, $2848 and $2222; 
82, E. Keeler Company, Williamsport, Pa., $2449 and $2032; 
122, Oil City Boiler Works, Oil City, Pa., $2166. 

Bids were opened at the office of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission May 29 for 1 portable rock crusher, with ele- 
vator, portable bin and revolving screen, as follows: 

Acme Road Machinery Company, Frankfort, N. Y., $1186.09, 
$1334.94, $982.12 and $1124.54; Allis-Chalmers Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.. $2200: American Road Machinery Company, 
New York, $1353.75: Austin Mfg. Cempany, Chicago, IIl., 
$1742; Climax Road Machine Company, New York, $1463.25; 
Indiana Road Machine Company, New York. $1479.60; Man- 
ning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, $1350 and $1600.50; T. L. 
Smith, Chicago, Lll., $1620. - 

George B. Carpenter & Co., Chicago, Ill., have been 
awarded contract for four Yale & Towne triplex 6-ton hoists 
for Jeffersonville, Ind., bids for which were opened May 26. 

Under bids opened May 18 for machinery for the navy 
yards, the Davis-Bourneville Company, New York, has been 
awarded class 501, one oxy-acetylene welding and cutting 
plant, $4970. 

The following awards have been made for machinery for 
the Isthmian Canal Commission, bids for which were opened 
May 24, Circular No. 508: 

American Hoist & Derrick Company, St. Paul, Minn., class 
1, two 20-ton locomotive coaling cranes, $13,516. é 

Henry R, Worthington, New York, class 4, six duplex boiler 
feed pumps, $1245.96. 

Fox Brothers & Co.. New York, class 5, one combination 
hand and power pipe threading machine, $246.69. 

Bentel & Margedant Company, Hamilton, Ohio, class 6, one 
rip saw, $400; class 7, one automatic cut-off machine, $450; 
class 9, one post boring machine, $110. 

Tucker Tool & Machine Company, New York, class 8, one 
band saw, $61. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, class 10, one planer, 
$135: class 12, one jointer, $125. 

Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Company, Cleveland, Ohio, class 
11, two reversible wood boring machines, $178. 


———__»-e—___—_ 

The Myers Motor Company, Robinson, IIl., incor- 
porated with a capita! stock of $60,000, has been organ- 
ized for the purpose of developing the Myers current 
motor. This motor is described as a new and ingenious 
form of water wheel designed to utilize the force of 
running water in rivers and streams for power purposes. 
It is said to be adapted to shallow or deep streams, fast 
or slow currents, and to large or small volumes of water, 
being, in fact, applicable to all the conditions usually 
found in running streams. Chas. E. Mann is president; 
Geo. N. Parker, vice-president; Hon. J. B. Crowley, sec- 
retary; L. H. Brigham, treasurer. 


A large mechanically stirred furnace of the Klepetko 
type, for roasting ore, has been ordered from American 
builders by the Metals Extraction Company, London, 
England. 
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HARDWARE 


HE most important change in freight rates that has 
/ taken place in the United States in many years is 
now under way in the western part of the country, 
especially in the territory between the Missouri River 
and the Pacific Coast. The San Francisco earthquake 
held the attention of the world for many months, yet 
its commercial significance was scarcely equal to this 
readjustment of freight tariffs which has attracted but 
little public attention. The geography of commerce rests 
upon freight rates, and from a business point of view 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, the transconti- 
nental railroads and the shipping interests of Western 
cities are now engaged in work equivalent to pulling 
down the Rocky Mountains. 


Two months ago the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion ordered a drastic reduction, reported in The Iron 
Age at the time, in rates on 32 commodities from Chi- 
cago and St. Paul to Spokane. The railroads have ac- 
cepted this epoch making reduction without any contest 
in the courts, and it has now gone into effect, excepting 
that the Commission has relieved the Union Pacific lines 
from the necessity of complying with the order. The 
rates from territory east of Chicago to Spokane and 
other transcontinental points have always been the same 
as from Chicago, but the order of the Commission did 
not require any reduction from Eastern points, and the 
railroads naturally have not gone beyond the specific re- 
ductions ordered. Eastern shippers will, therefore, have 


to pay Chicago rates, plus the “local” from the East to 
Chicago. 


Growing out of the Spokane case, there is a hearing 
at Washington this week, at which Spokane, Seattle 
and other cities will be represented, to determine how 
much farther the Commission shall go in applying the 
rules laid down in the Spokane case to rates on other com- 
modities, and from Eastern points to other cities. The 
complaint on which the Spokane case was decided only 
specified 32 commodities, and the Commission has no 
legal power to decide any rate question excepting within 
the limits of the complaint before it. The Commission, 
however, called upon the railroads involved to compile 
new tariffs, covering all traffic to Spokane, and submit 
these new tariffs before May 20. This has been done, 
and the hearing this week is to consider what action 
shall be taken on this general readjustment. If there 
are no objections the Commission will authorize the rail- 
roads to put the new rates into effect July 1, on less 
than the statutory 30 days’ notice. It is unnecessary to 
say that there will be strenuous and formal objections 
from other cities, which will delay any immediate action. 


Meantime, the Commission has given the railroads to 
understand that rates to Salt Lake and other “ inter- 
mountain” cities must be reduced. Salt Lake shippers 
recently presented a formidable petition to the President 
demanding the prosecution of the transcontinental raii- 
roads under the Sherman law for conspiring together to 
maintain rates in restraint of trade. This petition was 
referred to the Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
advised the petitioners to present a modified document, 
making a specific complaint under the Hepburn law. 


Complaints are also filed or in contemplation by shipping 
interests of coast cities, demanding lower rates east- 
bound to “ inter-mountain” territory. 


Another confusing angle of the general problem is 
found in the Denver case. The Commission ordered a 
sharp reduction in rates from Chicago and St. Louis to 
Denver, effective from all Eastern points, but eight of 
the “Granger” railroads have obtained an injunction 
in the federal court at Chicago, and the reduced rates 
will not become legal until they have been sustained by 
the courts. In line with the suggestion that the reduc- 
tions to points farther west will have the commercial 
effect of leveling the Rocky Mountains, the contesting 
roads in the Denver case specifically declare that the 
order of the Commission will have the effect of “ destroy- 


’ 


ing the Missouri River” as a basing point for rates to 
territory west of it. They claim that the cities on the 
Missouri and the Mississippi had become established as 
jobbing centers, and vested trade interests had grown 
up, before the railroads came, and that in making them 
basing points the carriers merely recognized pre-existing 
conditions. In this and the Kansas City case the courts 
will have full opportunity tq thrash out the conflicting 
views of the Commission and the traffic managers of the 
railroads. The Commission in both cases has acted on 
its theory that through rates should be lower than the 
sum of the locals on account of the saving in terminal 
expenses. 


A question in the background that has not yet been 
considered in this tangle is the practice of the Trans- 


rates on less 
than carloads to the Pacific Coast. In the Spokane case 


continental lines in making “ commodity’ 


only carload rates are involved, as Spokane and other 
interior cities have not been allowed L. C. L. commodity 
tariffs. The Pacific railroads have shown a willingness 
to accept whatever terms the Commission may impose, as 
this policy is in harmony with their far reaching plans 
for minimizing the competition of the Panama Canal and 
the Tehuantepec route. The contest in its sharpest an- 
gles is to be between rival cities for possession of jobbing 
territory, and it is likely to be drawn out for many years 
before it is settled. Meanwhile, the course of things wi!l 
be watched with closest attention by the commercial 
classes in all parts of the country, inasmuch as prin- 
ciples similar to those involved in this Western territory 
apply more or less directly to transportation matters in 
other sections. 
—_———__~s--e 


Condition of Trade. 


The near approach of the harvest season, without the 
development of any general conditions unfavorable to the 
maturing and gathering of good crops, furnishes a basis 
for confidence in business circles. There is accordingly 
a more or less definitely defined impression that the quite 
noticeable improvement which has already taken place 
in trade, both in feeling and in volume, will become more 
pronounced as soon as the promise of good harvests is 
realized. If there should be a disappointment in these 
expectations owing to injurious weather conditions there 
would need to be a revision of the hopeful anticipations 
which the trade are now entertaining. The outlook, for- 
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tunately, is promising and there is no ground for gloomy 
forebodings. In the Hardware market there is little 
change in the general situation since our last report. The 
volume of business is by some reported lighter than a 
week or two ago, when good orders were placed pretty 
liberally, as the merchants deemed it advisable to cover 
their requirements for the near future, and in a few 
cases to buy with old-time freedom for early needs. This 
activity, which came as a very pleasant increase in the 
volume of current trade and as an indication of a better 
condition of things, is naturally followed by a less ur- 
gent demand for the lines thus covered, and the market is 
accordingly a little quieter than a week or two ago. 
There are, however, certain lines in which there is more 
doing. The situation as regards prices is somewhat per- 
plexing, and calls for special care and knowledge on the 
part of buyers. In some directions there is a hardening 
tendency in prices, sometimes developing into actual ad- 
vances, but without any important general movement 
upward. In other lines the weakness and uncertainty 
which have prevailed for some time still continue with 
a marked desire on the part of manufacturers to book 
orders, and a readiness to make special prices on definite 
specifications for good quantities. The general run of 
Hardware, however, remains at about the level at which 
it has been selling for some time. Reports from the mer- 
chants throughout the country are in general satisfac- 
tory, and there is a good degree of activity with the 
ultimate distributors. The large amount of building 
which is going on is an important and encouraging fea- 
ture of the situation. 


Chicago. 


The buying movement in Wire and Wire products, 
which was the feature of overshadowing interest in May, 
has spent its force and the market is drifting into the 
less strenuous zone of summer influences. Seasonable 
conditions impose upon the market certain limitations 
which to a greater or less extent are always operative in 
their successive order. Thus June is normally a quiet 
month and the most that is expected this year is that it 
shall show relative improvement. From the present out- 
look there is every reason to believe that this expecta- 
tion will not be disappointed. All lines, it is true, are 
not sharing the growing demand in like proportion, but 
there are few, indeed, which have not been favorably af- 
fected by the general upward trend of industrial develop- 
ments. Instead of the constant downward incline which 
for nearly two years past has marked the course of prices, 
the indications are that the angle of movement will soon 
be tilted the other way. While prices thus far have but 
in few instances been actually advanced, it can be safely 
said that a feeling of greater firmness exists all along 
the line. Reflexively a great majority of goods handled 
in Hardware stocks are in some measure at least respon- 
sive to the fluctuations of value in iron and steel rolling 
mill products, and these have nearly all either reacted to 
some extent from extreme low levels or are positively 
stronger. Moreover, the large tonnage of rolled steel, 
especially of structural shapes, already entered and still 
accumulating on mill order books, means extended Hard- 
ware requirements from manufacturers by whom these 
materials will be used. Promise of a large hay crop is 
responsible for an active demand for hay tools. It is 
only within comparatively recent years that hay tools 
have been extensively handled by the Hardware trade. 
In the beginning such implements were looked upon by 
the farmer more as a luxury than necessity, and it was 
not until they had become an indispensable part of farm 
equipment that they were regularly included in Hard- 
ware stocks, of which to-day they are an important item. 
The steady advance in prices of melting scrap has forced 
sash weight prices up from $1 to $1.50 a ton. 


NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—New business received by mills is in 
excess of anticipations, as the 10-cent advance was ex- 
pected to curtail demand quite effectively. While buying 
is not nearly as heavy as in the early part of May, it 
aggregates a fair volume. The general maintenance by 
the manufacturers of the advanced prices and the con- 
jecture that there may be another slight advance may 
have something to do with the activity which is, however, 
to be credited principally to the good conditions prevail- 
ing throughout the country. Quotations are as follows, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus actual freight to point of delivery, 
60 days, er 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


Carloads to jobbers... PSs SU dl oe AN Ss ee 
Carioad lets: te -rethil, merchants. «ci sien cccsicewccecucuci. 1.75 
Lees that cOPTloOGs. t0 JOUDOEB cick coc ccerecmencacccccens 1.75 
Less than carloads to retail merchants................>. 1.85 


There is some cutting reported by the jobbers bought 
at the low price recently current, but in general jobbers’ 
quotations are well maintained. 

New York.—Business with nearby territory is restrict- 
ed to some extent, as a result of larger retail houses 
which bought carloads of Nails when they were selling 
at $1.60, base, and are now able to supply smaller retail 
merchants at less than the present market would war- 
rant. Small lots of Wire Nails at store are held at 
$1.90 per keg, base. 

Chicago._-New buying, though light in comparison 
with the unprecedented rush of business in May, is heav- 
ier and continues later than was expected. The volume 
of such business now being entered is not far short of a 
normal average. Specifications are coming in freely 
from jobbers, some of whom are asking a revision of 
delivery schedules to provide earlier shipment. This 
would indicate that a good many small dealers, having 
failed to cover their requirements at the low prices, are 
now coming into the market. Owing to the fact that the 
leading mills had accumulated large stocks, which are 
now being drawn from, orders are being promptly exe- 
cuted. We quote as follows: $1.88, Chicago, in car lots 
to jobbers, and $1.93 in car lots to retailers, with an 
advance of 5 cents for less than car lots from mills. 


Pittsburgh.—While the advance of 10 cents per keg 
in prices of Wire Nails had the expected effect of curtail- 
ing heavy demand to some extent, a fair volume of new 
orders is being received by the mills at the prevailing 
price of $1.70, indicating confidence of the trade that this 
price will be maintained and that possibly higher figures 
may prevail in the near future. All the leading Wire 
Nail mills have enough orders on their books to take 
their entire output for the next 60 days or longer, and 
there is some little complaint from the trade over delay 
in shipments by the mills. One leading Wire Nail in- 
terest is willing to take orders, accompanied with specifi- 
cations, at $1.70 for delivery within the next 60 days. 
Prices on Wire Nails continue very firm at $1.70 per keg 
in carloads and larger lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Cut Nails.—Demand for small lots of Nails covering 
nearby requirements has increased the number of new 
orders and specifications received by the mills. The 
market still lacks strength, as concessions of 10 to 15 
cents per keg are made from the regular quotation of 
$1.80 per keg, base, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for carload lots. 
Iron Cut Nails are held at an advance of 10 cents per 
keg over Steel Cut Nails in the Western market, but in 
the East this differential is not observed. 

New York.—There is comparatively little demand for 
Cut Nails, which are held at $1.85 to $1.90 per keg, base, 
for small lots at store. 


Chicago.—Demand for Cut Nails continues to improve 
and is considerably stronger than some weeks ago. The 
mills are less disposed to make concessions and prices 
are uniformly firmer. We quote as follows: In car lots, 
to jobbers, Iron Cut Nails, $2; Steel Cut Nails, $1.80. 


Pittsburgh.—Some improvement in new orders and 
specifications against contracts for Cut Nails is re- 
ported, but new orders being placed by the trade are 
still confined largely to small lots to cover actual needs. 
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There is still considerable unevenness in prices of Cut 
Nails, and concessions of 10 to 15 cents a keg are being 
made on the nominal price in force, which is $1.80, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 

Barb Wire.—The receipt of new business by the mills 
is diminishing as the season advances, but prices are 
well maintained at the recent advance quotations, which 


are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh : 
Painted. Gal. 


CREE CONS oa cae cae a theca cb dcts eee $2.00 
en, CORMIER Sbte FO 9 i 2.2 ic aes oan 1.75 2.05 
Retailers, less than carload lots............... 1.85 2.15 


Chicago.—Owing to the lateness of the season in the 
North, there is more new buying than is ordinarily ex- 
pected at this time. Heavy shipments are going forward 
from the mills against contracts placed at the low prices 
and the mills are running from 10 days to two weeks 
behind in deliveries. Prices are firm at the following 
quotations: Jobbers, Chicago, car lots, Painted, $1.88; 
Galvanized, $2.18; to retailers, car lots, Painted, $1.93; 
salvanized, $2.23; retailers, less than car lots. Painted, 
$2.03; Galvanized, $2.33; Staples, bright. in car lots, 
$1.88; Galvanized, $2.18; car lots to retailers, 10 cents 
extra, with an additional 5 cents for less than car lots. 

Pittsburgh.—New orders being placed for Barb Wire 
are comparatively light, due to the fact that large con- 
sumers covered ahead for some time prior to the advance 
in prices and are now specifying freely against these 
contracts. A fair volume of new business is being en- 
tered, but it is smaller than for some time. Prices on 
Barb Wire are firm, on the basis of $2 for Galvanized 
and $1.70 for Painted, in carloads and larger lots, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 

Plain Wire.—Shipments from mill on orders placed 
at the low prices are being made in large volume. The 
demand from manufacturers is more active than for some 
time. Quotations per 100 Ib. to jobbers in carload lots 
are as follows, on a basis of $1.50 for Plain and $1.80 for 
Galvanized, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, €0 days, or 2 per cent. 
discount for cash in 10 days, the usual price to retailers 
being 5 cents additional : 


Ps skh ese O0tod9 10 11 1241214413 14 15 16 
Annealed...... $1.50 1.55 1.60 1.65 1.75 1.85 1.95 2.05 
Galvanized..... 1.80 1.85 1.90 1.95 2.05 2.15 2.55 2.65 


Chicago.—Specifications against the heavy contracts 
recently placed are coming in freely, together with a fair 
amount of new orders. Manufacturers of Woven Wire 
Fences and Bale Ties are calling for material to meet 
active demand in these lines. We quote Plain Wire as 
follows: Car lots, to jobbers, $1.68, base, f.o.b. Chicago. 

Pittsburgh.—New orders being placed for Plain Wire 
are comparatively light, due to the fact that consumers 
covered pretty well ahead prior to the recent advance in 
prices and are now specifying very freely against these 
contracts. Shipments by the mills are heavy and the 
trade is anticipating a further advance in prices to be 
made in the near future. 

Spooled Wire List.—The Spooled Wire manufac- 
turers have decided to eliminate entirely the list on Soft 
and Spring Brass Wire on spools. The Copper Wire 
list will be used also for Soft and Spring Brass Wire. 
This is done to remove inequalities which have existed 
in the prices for these goods, inasmuch as for a long 
time the three items, Soft Brass, Spring Brass and Soft 
Copper Wire, have practically all cost the same to man- 
ufacture, 


Galvanized Ware.—This line, to the irregularity of 
which we have repeatedly called attention, gives as yet 
no indication of improvement, prices being badly broken, 
owing to very strenuous competition between some of 
the manufacturers. There are indications that the trade 
are looking on these goods as getting into a position 
where it would be safe to place orders for future needs, 
but as yet there has been comparatively little of this on 
account of the continual settling in price. P 


Copper Wire.—Bare Copper Wire for electrical pur- 
poses has been advanced another quarter cent per pound, 
making the present price 15 cents in carload lots, mill 
shipments. Less than carload lots are quoted at the 
usual advance. 


Stove Pipe Wire.—Somewhat higher prices are an- 
nounced on Stove Pipe Wire in sympathy with the recent 
strengthening of Wire prices generally. 

Merchant Pipe.—This is a line which is characterized 
by a steady tone and an excellent maintenance of prices. 
There is also a good volume of business. The situation 
is such that there has been some expectation of an ad- 
vance, but thus far it has not taken place. The mills, 
however, are refusing to accept orders for future delivery 
at existing prices. 

Bolts, Carriage, Machine, &c.—There have been no 
marked developments in this market, and prices as a 
rule are unchanged. There is not, however, entire uni- 
formity in the quotations of the different manufacturers 
and the tone of the market is not strong, notwithstanding 
the efforts to maintain existing prices, which are low, in 
view of the cost of manufacture. 

Dripping Pans.—This is a line on which low prices 
are ruling, with the development of slight weakness here 
and there. 

Axles.—There is no material change in the prices of 
Axles. but the market is not especially strong, and on 
some kinds slightly lower quotations are current. 

Vitrified Sewer Pipe and Fittings.—Improvement is 
noted in the condition of the Vitrified Sewer Pipe and 
Fittings market, both in a slightly better demand and 
more harmony among the larger manufacturers regard- 
ing prices. The general price has advanced to 85 per 
cent, discount for first class goods and 87 per cent. dis- 
count for second class. These are reported as well main- 
tained, except in cases of active competition. An im- 
provement in demand is anticipated for the fall. 

Sash Weights.—Owing to the increased cost of raw 
material, supplemented by an improved demand, some of 
the manufacturers of Sash Weights have advanced the 
goods about $1 a ton. 

Binder Twine.—Since the advance in the price of 
Sisal fiber it has been a question of some moment wheth- 
er the price of Twine would be advanced in consequence. 
As yet no higher prices have been announced, and if 
manufacturers have enough of Sisal fiber purchased at 
former low prices, there appears to be little reason for 
an advance in Twine prices. The advance in fiber has 
strengthened the Twine situation and is calculated to 
hold the market steady if crop failures do not considera- 
bly lessen requirements. Regular schedule prices are as 
follows: 


Cents 

per lb 
EE Sito 5. 5:0 es ws dees ale wy ars Gia 0 Rare le aie hw ee Bia Vee hte beret Tho 
Standard ....... shat hb st Res Ohi 1 2kbs 5 ra We Rive g otie’e Th 
ene INIT. UE ERD, o:0-0ix oe 44,0. .e 05608 dpe 004.0 28 Oe 8 
Manila (600 ft.)....... Dale 355 aes SS vlrereeere bes ok DOs S34 
ae AREE 8 5 6 tes Edis sh0« dCi Mhwes b-0 Carers Cabins 4p 10 


Carloads are 4 cent less; 5-ton lots, 4% cent less; fall 
terms; central delivery. For delivery at Missouri River 
and Northwestern distributing points 4 cent is added. 

Linseed Oil.—No change in card prices has been an- 
nounced, although an advance has been predicted. The 
market maintains its former strong position. Receipts 
of Flaxseed at primary points are exceedingly light and 
crushers are not urging sales of Oil, as they expect to 
obtain higher prices before the new seed crop, which is 
not yet all planted, is available. Large buyers generally 
supplied themselves with Oil before recent advances. 
Quotations for 5 bbl. or more are as follows: State and 
Western Raw, 58 cents per gallon; City Raw, 59 cents 
per gallon, with the usual advance of 1 cent for less than 
5-bbl. lots. Boiled Oil, 1 cent advance on Raw. 


Spirits Turpentine.—The market has tended toward 
weakness rather than strength during the week under 
review, but shows more firmness at the present time. 
The local market is represented by the following quota- 
tions: Oil Barrels, 41 to 41% cents; Machine Made Bar- 
rels, 41% to 42 cents per gallon. 


Window Glass.—Some half dozen hand operated fac- 
tories are reported as having gone out of blast during the 
week. One of the American Window Glass Company’s 
factories, it is understood, was started on the 7th inst. 
and another will follow on the 15th. At a meeting of the 
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Eastern Window Glass Jobbers’ Association, held in Bos- 
ton on the 4th inst., the discounts from jobbers’ list, 
October 1, 1903, for territory east of the Mississippi were 
announced, as follows: New England and Middle States, 
from jobbers’, single, 90 and 35 per cent.; double, 90 and 
40 per cent.; factory shipments, single, 90 and 45 per 
cent.; double, 90 and 50 per cent.; some portions of Penn- 
Sylvania are accorded discounts 5 per cent. better than 
other States; in the Southern States discounts vary from 
90 and 25 to 90 and 40 per cent. on single, and from 
90 and 30 to 90 and 45 per cent. on double, from jobbers. 

Rope.—May is generally regarded as having been 
quite a satisfactory month in the Cordage business and 
some manufacturers report June starting off well. Other 
handlers of Rope find that, since the trade purchased im- 
mediately after Fiber commenced to advance, business 
has not been so good. The market has lost some of the 
irregularity that characterized it last week, and there 
is a good deal of uniformity in quotations. The market 
may be represented by 8% to 834 cents per pound, base, 
for Pure Manila Rope of the highest grade, and a corre- 
sponding quality of Sisal at 74% to 7% cents. Lower 
grades of Pure Manila can be purchased at 44 to 1% cent 
less than the foregoing quotations. Second grade Sisal is 
quoted at 64% cents and third grade at 6 cents per 
pound. Jute, 44 in. and up, No. 1, is quoted at 64 to 614 
cents, and No. 2 at 54 to Hatin eal cents, 
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HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS FROM MANY SOURCES 


Opportunity. 


A craven hung along the battle’s edge 

And thought, “‘Had I a sword of keener steel— 

The blue blade that the king’s son bears—but 
this 

Blunt thing—!’ He snapped and flung it from 
his hand, 

And lowering crept away and left the field. 


Then came the king’s son, wounded and sore 
bestead 

And weaponless, and saw the broken sword, 

Hilt buried in the dry and trodden sand, 

And ran and snatched it, and with battle shout 

Lifted afresh he hewed his enemy down 


And saved a great cause that heroic day. 
—Edward Rowland Sill. 


Practical Pointers. 








Stimulating In@lucnce.—The business man who 
doesn’t believe in advertising belongs in the same cate- 
gory with the farmer who doesn’t believe in fertilizing 
the soil. The husbandman can gather several successive 
but constantly diminishing crops from the same piece of 
ground without restoring to it the life-giving elements of 
which he robs it; but there comes a time when, com- 
pletely exhausted, the land refuses to respond to agri- 
cultural entreaty. The business deprived of the stimu- 
lating influence of publicity furnishes an apt parallel— 
gradual failure, ending in complete paralysis of its func- 
tions. Advertising, like fertilizer, is mighty cheap in pro- 
portion to the money value of the growth it promotes.—- 
Quincy (11l.) Herald. 


Hidden Strength.—Jt js a great day in a man’s life 
when he truly begins to discover himself. But beneath 
the surface of every man there must be, in the nature of 
things, a latent capacity greater than has yet been dis- 
covered. And one discovery must lead to another until 
the man finds the deep wealth of his own possibilities. 
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History is full of the acts of men who discovered some- 
what of their own capacity; but history has yet to record 
the man who fully discovered all that he might have 
been.—W. P. Warren. 


The Quality of Pleasing.—You may win some trade 
through a series of duels, winning custom over and 
against your rivals by cleverness or generalship of sell- 
ing, but continued prosperity will largely depend upon 
the quality of pleasing, which must emanate from you 
and dominate your establishment.—Printers’ Ink. 

Honesty in Selling.—If any of you are connected 
with firms that are selling goods that are not what they 
are represented to be I would advise that you change 
your position. You should be able to study the goods 
you are advertising so that you will know just what they 
will and will not do, and in your advertising be as hon- 
est as your firm expects the men connected with the 
financial department to be.—H. C. Atkins. 





Making a Summary.—TIt is a good practice to draw 
up and put on record an abstract of the reasons upon 
which you have come to a decision on any complicated 
subject; so that if it is referred to there is but little 
labor in making yourself master of it again.—Arthur 
Helps. 





Not Worth Advertising. writer with a gift for 
phrasing once wrote: “If your store is not worth ad- 
vertising, advertise it for sale.” His phrase runs trip- 
pingly, but his logie halts, 

To sell a store that is “ not worth advertising ” would 
be to defraud the buyer—so that the advice is ethically 
unsound.—Savrannah Press, 


The Dead One. 


Sad is his lot, for him no hearse ; 
His day is passed, the public show it. 
That’s bad, no doubt; but what is worse— 
To be a dead one and not know it. 
(a 

AFTER an honorable and successful career in the 
Hardware line, covering a period of more than 54 years, 
K. D. Horrall, Olney, IIL, has retired from active work. 
Mr. Horrall, who is 72 years of age, began his business 
career in Olney, starting with a tinshop, from which the 
present large establishment has developed. The _ busi- 
ness will be continued under the style of the K. D. Hor- 
rall Hardware Company, with stores at Olney, Bridge- 
port and Lawrenceville, each personally managed by one 
of his sons. Two years since the Bridgeport branch was 
opened under the management of A. Horrall. The Law- 
renceville store has just been started and is under the 
management of H. C. Horrall. The principal store at 
Olney is under the charge of Walter Horrall. 

Hvusearp & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., have just been award- 
ed what it is believed to be the largest order ever placed 
by the United States Government for Shovels, Tools, &c 
These Tools are for the [Isthmian Canal Commission and 
comprise some 45,000 Shovels and several carloads of 
Tools. The-order was given largely on account of the 
excellent service rendered by the Tools previously fur- 
nished by the company, which have been in use on the 
canal since the Government began the work. This com- 
pany is the only manufacturer of Shovels in Pittsburgh, 
and is also a large manufacturer of Bolts, Nuts, Washers, 
and Pole Line Hardware. In the last three months Hub- 
bard & Co. have increased their output in all departmetts, 
and are to-day doing the largest business in their histor) 
of 67 years’ continuous operation. 


THROUGH an omission in last week’s report of the 
National Retail Hardware Association’s Convention at 
Milwaukee, the name of William Frankfurth Hardware 
Company was not included as it should have been in the 
list of jobbers and manufacturers named as having pro- 
vided the entertainment enjoyed on that occasion. The 
oversight was particularly unfortunate since this con- 
cern bore a very conspicuous part in the preparation and 
management of the festivities, 
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A Unique Gavel Presented 
to A. T. Stebbins. 


Wood from 27 States—Sumptuous Descriptive Volume 
with Autographs of the Delegates to the National 
Convention. 


HILE it is the custom of the National Retail Hard- 
W ware Association to present its retiring president 
with a gavel as a memento of his services, it is seldom 
that such a gift possesses 
the rare historical interest 
that attaches to the instru- 
ment presented at the Mil- 
waukee Convention to A. 
T. Stebbins of Rochester, 
Minn. 

At the request of Secre- 
tary Corey and other of- 
ficers of the association, 
each State secretary was 
requested to contribute a 
piece of wood for the con- 
struction of the gavel. The 
pieces thus collected came 
from 27 different States, 
and most of them are sig- 
nificant of notable  inci- 
dents in the history of the 
country. 

One face of the gavel is composed of a chip from the 
celebrated “Charter Oak” of Hartford, Conn. The gen- 
uineness of this piece of wood is attested by the affidavit 





A. T, STEBBINS. 





Historic Gavel Presented to A. T. Stebbins. 


of Alfred A. Prall of St. Louis, from whom it was secured 
by F. D. Kansteiner, one of the delegates to the conven- 
tion from that city. Another section of the head fur- 
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Key to Gavel and History. 
nished by the State of Illinois came from the homestead 
of Abraham Lincoln at Springfield, and that contributed 
by Kentucky came from Lincoln’s birthplace in La Rue 
County. Colorado sent a piece of white ash taken from 
the stage coach in which Horace Gréeley had his memo- 
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rable ride from Folsom to Placerville, Cal., the story of 
which is told in Mark Twain’s “ Roughing It.” 

New England’s offering came from the original tim- 
bers of the United States Frigate Constitution, known 
as “Old Ironsides.” Michigan supplied a piece of white 
oak cut from the hull of the Steamer Huron, which since 
1848 has rested on the bottom of the St. Clair River. A 
piece of pine from the school house at Ripon, Wis., in 
which was elected the first committee of the Republican 
party forms one of the sections of this gavel, and another 
is made of elm taken from a roof timber of the powder 
magazine at Fort Ripley, Minn., the scene of the Sioux 
insurrection in that State in 1862. 

From a piece of cherry timber used in the construc- 
tion of the old home of Horatio Seymour at Pompey, 
N. Y., came the section furnished by that State, and those 
from many of the other States were of no less significant 
origin. The case containing the gavel was composed in 
like manner, and with it was furnished a neatly printed 
volume bound in leather, bearing the title“ Vade Mecum,” 
“Lest You Forget,” a paper covered copy of which was 
given to each of the delegates. 

me 


The ArKansas Convention. 

HE programme of the tenth annual convention of 
the Arkansas Retail Hardware Association, W. L. 
Harlan, Little Rock, secretary. has lately been issued. 
The meeting will be held in Fort Smith on June 22, 2 
and 24, the association headquarters being at the Hotel 
Main and the meeting and Hardware exhibition at Tom- 
lin Hall. An interesting programme of proceedings has 
been prepared, which will include formal addresses as 
follows: “ Retail Advertising,’ by H. T. Benham, ad- 
vertising manager of E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind.; *“*Cost of Doing Business and the Elements That 
Enter Into It,” by A. V. Walker of Bracy Brothers Hard- 
ware Company. Little Rock; “The Advantage of the 
Cream Separator Trade to the Hardware Dealer,” by D. 
L. Harcourt of the De Laval Cream Separator Company, 
Chicago, and “ Getting a Profit,” by J. Bailey Gordon of 
the Southern Co-operative Foundry Company, Rome, Ga. 
A gocd deal of time will be devoted to the Question 
sox, Which will be under the efficient supervision of for- 
mer president E. E. Mitchell, Morrilton. A number of 
questions which will thus be presented for discussion 
are given a place in the printed programme, but these 
are merely suggestive and any other questions will be 
welcome. The exhibition hall will be attractively ar- 
ranged and 45 manufacturers and jobbers will be rep- 

resented with a total of 65 booths. 

————+.-oe____—_ 


WILLIAM PARKER BONBRIGHT, aged 26, a traveling 
salesman for the Russell & Erwin Mfg. Company, New 
3ritain, Conn., was drowned in the surf at Atlantic City, 
N. J., Friday afternoon, June 3, while bathing. It is 
thought he was attacked by cramps in the chill water 
when too far out to be heard, if he called for help, espe- 
cially so early in the season, and before a force of life 
guards had been enlisted for the protection of bathers. 
He was a son of J. S. Bonbright of the Supplee Hard- 
ware Company, and was graduated from Haverford Col- 
lege in 1904. He was an all around athlete and captain 
of the Haverford cricket team during its triumphal tour 
through England in 1904. 


Owi1ne to the increasing demand for its Edge Tools 
and Machine Knives throughout the Southern States the 
L. & I. J. White Company, Buffalo, N. Y., has established 
a branch at New Orleans, La., for the convenience of the 
trade. It is located at 312 Gravier street, and is under 
the management of Dick B. Williams. Its situation, 
right in the heart of the Hardware and mill supply dis- 
trict of the lumber manufacturing section, furthers in 
more Ways than one the company’s aim to render satis- 
factory service to its customefs. An adequate stock will 
be carried and all orders will be given prompt attention. 


J. B. SHarp, Chemical Building, St. Louis, who also 
represents Worth Bros., has been appointed general 
Southwestern agent for the Champion Rivet Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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This department is open for the discussion of 
questions which arise in the practical conduct 
of the Hardware business. Our readers are in- 
vited to contribute, submitting inquiries or an- 
swering questions. 

Correspondents are expected to give their names 
and addresses, but in order to encourage frank 
expressions of opinion the advice of our corre- 
spondents will be treated in confidence, names 
and addresses not being published. 

For convenience, Questions or Answers should be 
addressed to Tne IRON AGE QUESTION Box, 
14-16 ParK PLace, New YorE. 





Form of Lease and Note Used in Sales on 
the Installment Plan. 


In The Iron Age of June 3 was given a form of lease 
for goods sold on installment plan and also a copy of 
a note which has been used with success by an Indiana 
Hardware house. 

Herewith are presented other forms of lease and note, 
for which we are indebted also to an Indiana Hardware 
merchant who makes use of them in the sale of stoves, 
farm machinery, &¢., on installments. soth of these 
methods will doubtless be suggestive to merchants sell- 
ing goods in this way. The form of lease used by our 
correspondent is as follows: 





cree ee SUN ht Sait ies , 190 
Ht CRRTIOIRE COE Fy) occa ctn.ewraen now residing at 
0 ood wae ee ae WE 66a 8 KEY OedD. a eae Paw we e645 
(Town) (State) 
ee ee Hardware Company, a cor- 
Oe ee ee ene Ind., the following described 


personal property, to wit: 
the same being all in good order and of the value of ...... 


and repair at my own expense, and for the use of which 
said property above described I agree to pay as follows: 
wil aeeane aie ... Dollars on the delivery of this agreement, the 
receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged, and accepted as 
payment for the rent of the first month only, and then at 


Se Pee GE hcsdaceetass Dollars per month, payable strictly 
in advance on the ........ day of each month, hereafter, 
OC Tie URI SEROB, iavs sb eiswe aes SIE hs: dad's 0s eptay Ind., 


without further notice or demand. 

But if default shall be made in any of said payments, or 
if I shal! sell, remove or attempt to remove said personal 
property above described from my premises above described 


without the written consent of said .......... Hardware 
Company, then and in either case I agree to return said 
property, and I also agree that said .......... Hardware 


Company, or its agent, may resume actual possession there- 
of, and I hereby authorize and empower said ......... ; 
Ilardware Company’s agent to enter the premises wherever 
said personal property may be and take and carry away the 
same, and receive back possession of same thereof, and I 
hereby waive any action for damages or trespass therefor. 
and disclaim any right of resistance thereto, and also I 
waive all rights of laws of exemption against this obliga- 
tion. 

It is also further agreed that I may, at any time, within 
said rental term as above, purchase the said above described 
personal property by paying the above valuation therefor, 
and then, and in that case only, the rent therefor paid shall 
be deducted therefrom. 

I further agree to make above rental payment without 
relief from valuation or appraisement laws, and that anv ex- 
tensions granted me shall not in any wise void or set aside 
a a ee ea Hardware Cmpany, 
above set out, and that in case of such extensions I agree 
to pay interest on rental sums at rate of eight per centum 
per annum from date of payment due. 


Witness my hand and seal, this .... day of ...., 190. 
Oe OE ee ( Seal.) 
Cee Rac eesesec 6”. UREN SME ha wate (Seal. ) 
Attest: 
PAs eae Case SohiTMES Se « Site 
This guaranty is added if desired: 


<0 $4 eta tile ad Ooh ass 6 whvein a tse r be 
For value received, I hereby guarantee the prompt and 
full payment of the installments of rent within mentioned 
WO TS sees cme k ae Hardware Company or its assigns. 
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The note which is given below is used when the 
company desires to discount it at the bank. It is ex- 
plained that banks are ready and willing to accept such 
notes, and that the discounting of them does not in any 
manner vitiate the company’s ownership to the goods 
until the note has been paid. 





(Date of paynent to be made) 


a promise to pay to the order of ........ 
Hardware Company (cerporation), ........-+.+++. Dollars, 
Peet eee DN ens, a2. 6 aan eke Ind., without any re- 


lief whatever from valuation or appraisement laws, with 
interest at the rate of eight per centum per annum after 
ES EES PET Pe Se eT ee ee . and until] paid, and 


(Insert either “ date’ or “ maturity ’’) 

Attorney’s fees. The drawers and irdorsers severally waive 
presentment for payment, protest and notice of protest and 
nonpayment of this note. 


It is expressly agreed that the title to the ..........., 
for which the ahove note is given, shall not pass from said 
‘adanvaa wane Hardware Company until this note and all 
other notes given for the purchase price of said property 
above shall be paid in full. If default is made in payment 
of this note, or if undersigned attempts to sell said -prop- 
erty, or remove same without authority of said ........... 
Hardware Company, or if same is levied upon by process | 
from any court, then said ........-.2.226% Hardware Com- 
pany may declare this note due and may take possession of 
said property and sell same at public or private sale; the 
net proceeds after payment of all costs of seizure and sale 
shall be applied to this note, and any balance due on this 
note, che maker and indorsers agreed to pay in consideration 
for use of said property for value received. 


LUNG Ne twstzateces sses ens 
GR. inc dite a cde wel hee 
. SR ree er a 





Form of Note Used by an Indiana Hardware Firm in the Install- 
ment Sale of Stoves, Farm Implements, ée. 


The form of lease, or rental contract, is one the com- 
pany uses in case of sale of stoves or machinery and 
does not want to have the trouble of recording same at 
the county court house; for the contract is absolutely 
good without being made a matter of record, as the 
ownership lies in the one making the sale until the pur- 
chaser has paid the last dollar. 


Handling Baseball Bats. 


In reply to the inquiry as to a satisfactory method 
of handling baseball bats we are in receipt of advices 
from a New England house which has taken care of this 
line in several ways. One of these is the kind of rack 
herewith illustrated which was formerly used for goif 
clubs. This method has proved very satisfactory. The 
rack is about the proper hight, 15 in. wide and 4% ft. 
long. Two of these racks are used, being divided up into 





Rack for Displaying Baseball Bata as Used by a New England 
House. 


spaces of about 12x 7% in. The rack thus made stands 
on the floor in a prominent place and, showing the bat 
the full length, makes an excellent display. It is 
found very convenient for customers to walk up to it 


and make their selection. 





From a house operating several stores we have the 
following advices in regard to the methods used in han- 
dling baseball bats. The methods employed in the differ- 
ent establishments vary somewhat as represented by the 
following advices of our correspondents : 

From SoutH CAROLINA MERCHANTS: In one of the 
stores this stock is carried on the shelves; in another 
the original crates in which the bats are received are 
used, the crates standing up, with part of the top sawed 
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off, allowing the ends of the bats to be in sight; in an- 
other store use is made of a square upright box especial- 
ly made to contain the goods; while in stil] another estab- 
lishment the bats are simply placed on the stand on 
which stoves are displayed. 

Our correspondents express the view that the best 
way to display this class of goods would be to have a 
neat, upright box made about 6 in. shorter than the bats 
and large enough to hold half a dozen of each kind of 
bat carried in stock. This box should be neatly painted 
and displayed as near front of store as possible. 


Careful Buying in the Retail Hardware 
Store. 


Does it pay a retail Hardware merchant 
to be a careful buyer, getting quotations from 
different parties; or is it safe to trust the job- 
bing house from whom he usually buys? 

There is no doubt that one of the weak points in 
many Hardware merchants is neglecting to give proper 
attention to the prices paid for goods. While Hardware 
merchants can count upon fair treatment from those 
from whom they purchase, it is usually the case that a 
careful buyer who is well posted and takes the trouble 
to get quotations from various sources will succeed in 
saving a very respectable percentage on his purchases. 
He must, of course, be reasonable in the matter and not 
expect on his small orders to obtain as low prices as are 
given to those who buy in larger quantities. How far 
this matter should be carried and on what lines the buy- 
ing should be conducted is a practical subject on which 
we invite expressions from the trade. 

FroM AN OHIO MERCHANT: As relating to this gen- 
eral subject we have advices from a Hardware merchant 
in Ohio to the effect that, having occasion recently to 
sound the market on Coil Chain in a moderate quantity, 
he wrote to two prominent jobbing houses. On %¢-in. 
Coil Chain one of them quoted $4.60 and the other $3.25 
per 100 lb., or about 25 per cent. less. On 114-in. Chain 
the discrepancy was not so great, the low man naming 
$3.65 and the other $4.20, or nearly 15 per cent. less, 
Our correspondent refers to this as perhaps somewhat 
exceptional, but it illustrates a principle. 


————_ a eo 


The Hardware Club Manual. 
HE manual of the Hardware Club, New York, 
for 1909 has recently been issued. As in the past, 
from the first issue, it has been compiled by Alfred D. 
Clinch, always a governor of the club, and at present 
its treasurer. There is little change in the contents 
other than the customary alteration in membership 
data necessary to indicate the existing representation, 
the names of members and al] other matter, showing the 
same careful attention to detail the book has always re- 
ceived from its compiler. 
———_ o-oo 
Tue BENEDICT Mrc. CoMpANy, manufacturer of silver 
plated ware and metal goods, East Syracuse, N. Y., had 
all its traveling representatives at the factory during 
the last 10 days in May getting out samples for the fall. 
The company entertained the visitors at South Bay, 
Oneida Lake, with an afternoon of fishing, followed by 
a banquet at Crownhart’s Hotel. The outing was at- 
tended by H. L. Benedict, president; C. C. Graham, sales 
manager; R. B. Roantree, treasurer; W. M. Upright, ad- 
vertising manager; A. F. Saunders, designer; Edwin 
Dorner, manager of the New York office, and the follow- 
ing traveling representatives, whose territory is given in 
connection with their names: John Bailey, Pennsylvania 
and Virginia; J. F. Kane, New York and New Jersey; 
J. P. Deal, Atlantic Coast States; W. A. Van Patten, 
Ohio and Indiana; H. S. Osmun, Michigan; F. J. Rey- 
nolds, Middle Southern States; F. A. Weatherley, Dlinois, 
Iowa and Nebraska; Newton Owen, special representa- 
tive; A. I. Patton, Kansas and Oklahoma; J. H. Web- 
ster, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North and South Dakota; 
M. H. Jackson, Pacific Coast and Honolulu; L. G. Proc- 
tor and J. H. R. Proctor, Dominion of Canada. 
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One-Twelfth Gross Ideas— 
Assorted Small. 


Business Pointers from a Merchant of 
45 Years’ Experience. 


Prescription for Overwork — Developing Clerks — 
Partnership Friction—Meeting Catalogue House 
Competition—High Credit Standing —LooKing After 
the Financial End—The Buyer's Importance. 


AN ADDRESS BEFORE THE NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE 

ASSOCIATION BY GEORGE W. HUBBARD, FLINT, MICH. 

HERE is nothing new under the sun, so you need ex- 
T pect from my subject, ‘ One-Twelfth Gross Ideas— 
Assorted Small,” only new prescriptions for old com- 
plaints. They may possibly relieve tension in the 
strained places and make the collar fit smoother on the 
old callouses or new sores. They will be suggestions 
rather than wearying arguments, hence rest from 
thought. You can sleep through the reading with more 
profit than by keeping awake, 


Overwork. 

My first prescription is for an almost incurable dis- 
ease called “ overwork.” Some people pass through life 
without a pang of it. Ordinarily it is an inherited 
trouble and can be traced to poverty, pride or ambition. 
We all want to get on in life and we start out in busi- 
ness trying to beat that old enemy “ over-head expense ” 
by sacrificing our best days and strength, doing with our 

own hands thousands of things we could 
Over-Head profitably delegate to cheaper workers. 
Expense. Strong backs are good, but strong heads are 

better. The captain of a vessel does not 
“swab” decks, the president of a bank does not “ sweep 
out,” but many of us through force of habit and lack 
of thought continue “swabbing” and “sweeping.” It 
seems harder to break the habit than do the work. The 
date is now when that condition cannot continue, There 
is so much more to do on account of the narrow margins 
of profit and the necessity of reaching greater volume 
that other shoulders must stand the strain of increased 
responsibilities. Most of us are slow in appreciating the 
rapid increase in population or the 
possibilities of increasing the vol- 
ume of our business, While we are 
developing a larger business it is 
within our possibilities to develop greater capabilities in 
our clerks. More “runt” salesmen have been developed 
by “runt” proprietors trying to do all the work than 
from all other causes combined. It is embarrassing to 
see ourselves as others see us, but if we do balk at hold- 
ing up this mirror we have friends who will do it for 
us—the world is sure to see the picture. 

Write a new business creed based on modern ideas 
of system. It will save your brain and back, lessen the 
hours of work and increase the hours of rest. There 
will be a different atmosphere in two places—in your 

home and in the store; wife and children 
Different will no more be the dumping ground of 
Atmosphere. your imaginary discouragements, and your 

employees will be divorced from similar 
annoyances; true, none of them intended on your part, 
but the natural products of an overworked brain and an 
overworked body. 


Well Paid Clerks and Well Assigned Duties. 
There are two important things usually lacking in 
a retail Hardware store—well paid clerks and well as- 
signed duties. There is to-day a wider difference in the 
cost price of strong brains and strong backs than ever 
before. and the wise manager is the one alert in discover- 
ing and advancing the interested and intelligent em- 
ployee. Nothing puts more ginder into a lagging lot of 
salesmen than picking up a bright one in 
Generating the rear and passing him over indifferent 
Ginger. heads who have supposed themselves safely 
intrenched in front; assuming that this 
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is all done fairly and is well deserved. The demand for 
efficient and classy clerks has outgrown the supply. I 
mean the old-fashioned working clerk with new-fash- 
ioned alertness. Perfect organization is far more diffi- 
cult to obtain in a small business than in a large one. 
The large one must have it down to perfection, but if 
gone at with that determination in view, the small one, 
or the retail, can approximate the same result. Among 
the essentials to attain this end the division 
of duties must be clearly defined. To bring 
this about monthly or semimonthly meetings 
for half an hour must be held by proprietors 
and clerks. For that time they must be on equal footing, 
helpful suggestions invited, and, if possible, adopted. 
Frequently these come from minor clerks. Altogether, 
you thresh out in the open and dispose of many simple 
things that if not explained in this way might grow into 
grievances. An imaginary grievance is an industrious 
germ that may hatch out troubles. These meetings are 
frequently a surprise party in that some of the better 
suggestions come from a young clerk low down in the 

salary list, one who is giving evidence of an 
Clerks’ approaching raise, and it is another tip to the 
Meeting. proprietor to keep an eye on that chap before 

his merits are recognized by some competitor. 
Summed up, I believe we must rely upon our own kinder- 
garten for our best clerks, and their efficiency depends 
much on our ability to both hold them to our bosoms and 
yet keep them at arm’s length. There is something in 
business besides profit got by grinding day and night to 
the exclusion of rational pleasure, little of which many 
of us have enjoyed in the past, or will until we have 
thrown the fetters off our own limbs and placed the re- 
sponsibilities on the shoulders of others. 


Division 
of Duties. 


Organizing Clerks. 


The average retailer’s volume of business has beef 
so limited, his clerks so few, he has been doing too much 
with his own hands. It has cost him loss of profit and 
made life a drudgery. I look back upon a forty-five year 
history of blunders and am now slowly awakening to 
enjoy the advantages reached by placing each man in a 
niche he fits. Owing to the simplicity of the situation | 
wonder it did not appeal to me earlier in life. Clerks, 

like partners, have to be first, second 

Best Clerk Near nd third in responsibilities. Put your 
the Front Door. best clerk nearest the front door latch 
and keep him there. Do not let the 

matter of price interfere with the success of your new 
plan. See that he is one than can command the confi- 
dence of the public and the respect of the other clerks. 
Have him stay where you have placed him and demand 
that he shall not sweep out or wheel freight, but that he 
sees it is done by others and done right. He must be 
good enough when you are absent to adjust such matte"s 
as warrants, &¢., with admirable policy; in fact he must 
be broad enough to preside at a Hague Peace Conference, 
able to satisfactorily arbitrate and settle minor difficult- 
ies that occur among the clerks under him or with cus- 
tomers. Passing from him to the other clerks, and I am 
thinking of a business employing half a dozen or more, 
where the business is now good and getting better, each 
must be assigned to their positions 
and taught not to breed confusion by 
jumping over each other and getting 
out of their own jurisdiction. Your 
monthly and semimonthly meetings with your help, re- 
ferred to in the eariier part of my talk, will make you 
familiar with the individual strength and weakness of 
your clerks, and in time, and only through time, you wili 
master the situation and eliminate a vast amount of fric- 
tion so common in the ordinary retail Hardware store. 
This may sound to you theoretical because of the diffi- 
culty in securing interested help. Make your 

Finding own help if you cannot find the finished ar- 
Recruits. ticle, manufacture it from the best raw mate- 
rial available. The best recruiting office which 

I have found has been my barn, from which came some 
bright country boys. Not onein ten proved good enough to 
warrant advancing from the barn to the store, but wheu 
I did find one that milked the cow dry and yearned for 
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more chores to do and did them well he was picked up 
and advanced to the dignity of a clerk. Not less than 
eight boys rescued from that humble beginning are to-day 
successful Hardware merchanis in the State of Michi- 
gan. It carries out an old theory that I have had for 
years. You have occasionally got to get a_little.cross 
breeding through the good country raised boy to build up 
the quality of our city degenerates. 


Partnership Quarrels. 

If trouble ever arises in partnerships in any kind of 
business in any part of the country I venture to say 19 
times out of 20 it is traceable to one cause and one only. 
If I make it clear to you and you never before thought 
of it in the light presented you will wonder why you 
have not. There is only one real manager in any part- 
nership, whether that co-partnership consists of two or 
a dozen men. That is the one the firm selected 
as the financier. He is the captain of the com- 
pany, and all the rest are either lieutenants, 
corporals or privates. He is the boiler, the 
others are the steam gauge, water glass and valves—they 
are simply accessories. Overbuying by the floor partner 
without consulting the financial partner and learning 
from him the condition of the firm’s finances is the very 
beginning of partnership friction. No success is reached 
when any floor partner ever said of the office one, “ If 
he will attend to his business I will to mine.” There is 
no time in the history of a partnership 
when that doctrine is not absolutely dan- 
gerous and foolish, while it is true all are 
equal partners and share equally in the 
profits and dignity of the concern in the eyes of the 
public. To avoid trouble and always do business on Easy 
street work under your natural leader, work with a will- 
ing, helpful heart, for his is the position that brings on 
night sweats, nervous prostration and suicide. Floor 
partners, don’t go home and tell Mary that the office 
partner don’t work as hard as you do, for that is false, 
providing he is doing his full duty. You will sleep well 
and grow fat while overbuying from an agent that has 
jollied you, while the financial partner has 
worried and grown thin trying to borrow 
from a banker that cannot be _ jollied. 
Summed up, recognize by constant consulta- 
tions with your financial partner the importance of his 
work, the necessity of not marching in advance of him, 
and stop adding to the firm’s liabilities when he sounds 
the warning, which he should do when he cannot dis- 
count every bill maturing. I repeat, 19 out of 20 differ- 
ences that occur between partners arise from the one 
cause—not placing one man at the head and then not 
recognizing that head. It is not humiliating to do it, 
and it is often humiliating when it is not done. 


Catalogue House Competition. 


I am not and never have been in accord with the 
majority of merchants on this subject. All classes of 
them from the shoestring vender to the big silk mer- 
chant, including the hardware merchants of the United 
States, have lived through a reign of terror on account 
of this modern competition, which is just as legitimate 
a business as our own, and if they make it succeed along 
their chosen lines better than we make our business suc- 
ceed along our chosen lines I am ready to 
take my hat off to them and say they have 
more right to prosper than I have. Aside 
from this one yellow streak in you I chal- 
lenge the world to equal you in courage and wisdom. 
I will not admit what much of the Hardware literature 
confesses, that I am afraid of the catalogue houses and 
cannot successfully meet them in an open fight. I would 
see that the laws were not made more favorable to them 
than to myself, and so far I am with you, but I would 
not ask the government to discriminate against them, 
and would be exceedingly careful that the public did 
not get the impression that my efforts in this direction 
were imperilling their interests. In 
short, I believe in a still hunt, and 
while I would turn a trick neatly on a 
competitor every time I had a chance 
I would not do it by the aid of either brass bands or 
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legislation, Merchants weaken themselves and adver- 
tise the catalogue houses by discussing this competition 
over their counters or with their customers who they 
believe have been buying away from. home. All refer- 
ence to them advertises the catalogue house, and it is 
exactly what they want done. Articles are written by 
individuals and published in trade 
papers—we openly discuss them in our 
meetings, and the catalogue houses 
get hold of those papers and discus- 
sions, shrewdly repeat and furnish the public with our 
Sayings and doings, and I ask what better ammunition 
could we furnish our enemy’s guns? The still hunt will 
win against the hurrah. boy parade in any kind of busi- 
ness. I would do business first and explain afterward. 
You never saw a well-fed lot of stock wandering away 
to feed at a neighbor’s farm, but you have heard and 
seen lean and skinny ones rooting under the neighbors’ 
gates and breaking over fences to get at food. The point 
is this: Keep such a supply of merchandise in your own 
store and so priced you can safely appeal to the intelli- 
gence of your customers and show them they cannot af- 
ford to go away from you, for you have the quantity and 
the quality and the price. With that condition existing 

I doubt if many of them will go or 
Cannot Afford want to go. I have heard more good 
to Go Elsewhere. men say they would rather leave 

their money in their own home town 
than I ever heard say they were spending their money 
in Chicago or other points. I believe it is up to us to 
meet this competition with full stocks, reasonable prices 
and cordial greeting on the part of ourselves and our 
clerks. The managers of catalogue houses are flesh of 
our flesh and bone of our bone, and there is nothing in 
the conditions surrounding their business life and the 
conditions surrounding our business life preventing our 
making our several places of business as attractive to 
our trade, backed by our personal acquaintance with our 
customers and their personal acquaintance with us, that 
leads me to believe that they possess any natural ad- 
vantages over us unless I am ready, which I am not, to 
admit they are better business men than I am. The pub- 
lic is being educated apace with ourselves and it is pos- 
sible conditions do not maintain now that did two, three 
or five years ago. This is especially true of farmers 
who now enjoy telephones, electric cars, magazines, 
newspapers and schools, with more time 
to enjoy and be benefited by them than 
formerly, and I might add more time 
for such enjoyment than we have—they 
are well past the gold brick period and the catalogue 
houses and other strangers to them have to hand them 
out to our farmer friends with greater caution to-day 
than ever, as the situation is much better understood by 
the average man not in trade. 


Building Up a Credit. 


Every one of us is striving to buy goods cheap, 
cheaper than our competitors, if possible. There is just 
one simple, direct road that will accomplish this result — 
beat the other fellows in paying promptly and getting 
the largest discount on every bill. Make it so manifest 
in Dun’s and Bradstreet’s that every manufacturer and 
jobber will want your business and give 
you a price. There are several voluntary 
contributions the wise man makes that the 
unwise refuses to make in this matter of 
rating. One is a mistake made in refusing a financial 
statement to commercial agencies, such as Duwn’s and 
Bradstreet’s. This refusal arouses a suspicion, and you 
can easily have an injustice done you. Another is the 
reputation you establish with the manufacturer and job- 
ber in adjusting differences, such as shortages, break- 
ages, warrants, &c. They will not believe 
a word you say if you do not occasionally 
find an over or something under priced, or 
you have failed to report a footing or an 
extension that favored you. You do not hear them say 
you are not honest, but they know you are not, and they 
raise your credit spelled with a “z.” We are judged 
by our letters; we do not have to go through a corre- 
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spondence school to learn truth and courtesy. When you 
are writing or dictating a letter remember that those 
you buy from never’ saw you and never will, and all 

they know is what they can judge 
Pointer on from hearsay and as you make your- 
Correspondence. self appear in your letters. Herein 

lies an opportunity for making a good 
or bad impression; in fact, it is almost your only way. 
A majority of the office men who read our letters are ‘so 
accustomed to that work they become experts, and can 
read between the lines, and can tell before we have 
finished whether we are telling them the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. You may not spell 
well and lack in rhetoric, but you can give exact facts 
in a pleasant way and thereby help your credit. 

There is another way of building up your credit 
which is not the least, although the last, under this head. 
It is the impression you make on the traveling agent. 
Wise boys are they, with eyes and ears in every part of 
their anatomy. They don’t expect you will buy every 
time they call, but they do expect every time they call 
to find you with a good clean stock of both manners and 
merchandise, and if you are out of either their house 
will get the report sooner or later, and that will have 
something to do with your credit and buying powers. I 
want to say just this one word for the average traveling 
man, and he certainly makes our commercial report with 

the house he represents. In those par- 
Traveling Men’s ticular lines he brings to us he should 
Impressions. be so thoroughly familiar with them 

that we can justly place him on the 
pedestal of instructor. He should know, and generally 
does, more about the line he represents than we have 
ever had an opportunity to learn. It pays us to put a 
large measure of confidence in the traveling men. They 
do not now, if they ever did, resort to trickery, knowing 
exactly the final result of such a course. While he is 
contributing to the upbuilding of our credit he is doing 
the same for himself. Our work is mutual, and what- 
ever benefits one does the other. 


Old Fashioned Financiering. 


I don’t care how good my bookkeeper is, or how ship- 
shape he or she gets off the monthly balance sheet, those 
sheets don’t contain just what I want to know quite 
often enough each month. I must know every Monday 
morning of every week in the year exactly how much we 
owe, who we owe it to and when it is due. So, every 

Saturday night I turn to the only part 
Indebtedness of the ledger that particularly inter- 
Figured Weekly. ests my creditors, and on a sheet of 

paper I set down every dollar of my 
indebtedness, foot it on the adding machine, then take 
from that list all accounts to be paid during the coming 
week and learn that amount. I have now reached the 
point where real financiering begins. To the cash bal- 
ance on hand I add the sales and collections for a week 
ahead, conservatively estimated, and if these do not 
prove sufficient and money is to be borrowed, that amount 
I put in red ink. Red ink is only used when we must 
borrow, and it becomes a sign of distress, and appears 
just as few times each year as possible. It means hold 
up the buying, attend to the collections, get better hold 

of the finances. Running a business 
Red Ink as a is like running an automobile or driv- 
Signal of Distress. ing a horse—you can manage either 

one of them better if it does not get 
the start of you. A great deal more mismanagement can 
occur in the 30 days intervening between each monthly 
statement than between two consecutive Mondays, and 
the load is not likely to topple so much that you cannot 
push it back if you see it in time, so it don’t do any 
harm and may do much good to sandwich in about four 
extemporaneous statements in the intervals between the 
regular ones. Under the head of old-fashioned finan- 
ciering I have a suggestion especially helpful to a be- 
ginner, and not bad for old timers. Have just one close 
confidential friend (besides your wife), and that is your 
banker. I have been on a bank board for years and 
learned that directors know but little about the financial 
condition of merchants on the street. Many theatre com- 
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panies have what they call an “angel” who knows all 
about their affairs and puts up enough backing to head 
off “tie counting” between towns. It is wise to have 
an angel in business—let your banker be that one. Keep 

him wise to your true financial condi- 
Make Banker tion so he can lead the discussion when 
Your Cenfidant. your case is up for consideration before 

the Credit Committee of the bank. You 
can always satisfy one man easier than you can half a 
dozen. You would rather haye your Jaw case tried be- 
fore a fair judge than take the chances on a guessing 
jury’s verdict. Please couple these two thoughts—the 
home-made weekly statement and the banker “ angel,” 
and you can, if you are honest and he intelligent, satis- 
factorily realize all business demands. It will avoid 
open board discussions sure to occur if every member 
of it does not know all about you, which knowledge is his 
right and duty to acquire. Directors are not always 
prudent, and needless suspicion may spring up and be- 
come troublesome unless our case is settled in advance. 
It is safer to take one man’s hand and slide over thin 
ice than have the assistanee of half a dozen men. It 
pays every business man to have one angel and keep him 
alive on a diet of facts without any fiction trimmings. . 


The Buyer. 


Next in importance to the financier of a business is 
the buyer for the house, and in good judgment he must 
be the financier’s equal. He pitches the game and the 
financier is the catcher. They form a battery, and the 
final standing of the house is all up to them: Povr 

pitching is sacrificing quality for price: 
The Pitcher overbuying to attain that end makes your 
inthe Game. stock dear, when to the cost you add ren‘, 

interest, depreciation, &c. More bad play 
ing is in changing from standard lines with which your 
name has become identified and your trade looks to you 
rather for lines they know nothing about and labels they 
have never seen. This is utter folly. If a code of signals 
between a pitcher and catcher in a ball game is valua- 
ble some code should be established between your buyer 
and your financier, for there is much more at issue and 
errors are more costly. 


—_-o—_____ 


Camillus Cutlery Company. 


HE Camillus Cutlery Company, Camillus, N. Y., the 
proprietors of which are Adolph Kastor & Bros.., 
109 Duane street, New York, emphasizes the fact that its 
product is American in everything from start to finish, 
save in the steel of the blades, which are forged from 
Wardlow’s best crucible steel. Marmaduke Wardlow of 
S. & C. Wardlow, Sheffield, England, availed himself of 
a recent opportunity to visit the Camillus factory, and 
expressed his gratification at finding that the company 
was using his best blade steel] throughout the factory. 
This distinctively American enterprise established at 
Camillus, near Syracuse, seven years ago has been largely 
instrumental in increasing the population of the village 
from 500 then to about 1200 now. A feature of the plant 
is a new club house for the 250 to 300 employees, which 
was financed by A. Kastor & Bros., in which are bowling 
alleys, billiard room, stage and library, but in which 
neither intoxicants nor tobacco are sold or used. There 
is a benefit organization which insures to any of the mem- 
bers who may become ill a stated sum per week until the 
beneficiary is able to work again. There are also other 
social features pertaining to the club house beneficial to 
members of the employees’ families, the tendency being to 
elevate and improve the working conditions of those thus 
identified with this growing enterprise. 


—_——_o- eo 


Butter BrotrHers, Chicago, have acquired possession 
of the entire block square building bounded by Fulton, 
Desplaines, Jefferson and Wayman streets, a portion of 
which they have occupied for about two years. This 
structure is located only three blocks from the main 
plant, is splendidly lighted on all sides and contains 
500,000 sq. ft. of floor space. 
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A New Export Manual. 


‘*Elementary Lessons in Exporting.”’ 


A Valuable Book on Ways and Means of Going After 
Business Abroad. 


‘cc LEMENTARY Lessons in Exporting,” is the title 

of a new book of 450 pages, cloth bound, issued by 
the Johnston Export Publishing Company, 135 William 
street, New York. ‘The author, B. Olney Hough, now 
editor of the American Exporter, was for some years 
prominently identified with the export business, not only 
with large houses in New York City, but in various com- 
mercial centers abroad. In this connection he made sev- 
eral selling trips around the world, handling varied 
classes of merchandise rather than a few particular lines, 
thus acquiring experience as an export merchant under 
actual and competitive conditions, an important factor 
when offering hints to manufacturer or merchant seeking 
business abroad. 

The book describes conditions, methods and processes, 
and with a view to affording the investigator or pros- 
pective exporter an idea as to its character and breadth 
and scope we reproduce the table of contents as follows: 


HOW TO GET FOREIGN BUSINESS. 
Chapter I.—Direct Relations with Foreign Buyers. 

I1I.—Conduct of Foreign Correspondence. 

I1I.—Export Commission Houses. 

1V.— Foreign Sales Arrangements. 

V.—Advertising for Foreign Trade. 
HOW TO HANDLE FOREIGN BUSINESS. 

VI.—Packing for Export Shipment. 

VIl.—Invoicing Export Goods—Cable Codes. 
VIII.—Formalities Involved in Making Export Shipments— 
Export Agents. 

IX.—Ocean Freight Rates—Marine Insurance—C. I. F. 
Quotations. 

X.—Financing Export Shipments. 

XI.—Extension of Credit to Foreign Customers. 

FAC-SIMILES OF DOCUMENTS. 
Plate I.—One Form of Export Invoice. 

1I.—-Statement or Bill of Charges. 

TII.—Measvrement Statement Sometimes Used. 

IV.—-Shipping Permit and Dock Receipt. 

V.—Shipper’s Manifest, i.e., Custom House Clearance. 

VI.—Steamship Bill of Lading. 

Vil.—Certificate of Marine Insurance. 

VIII.—Foreign Bill of Exchange (Draft) in Duplicate. 

IX.—Letter of Instruction to Bankers. 

X.—Letter of Advice to Customers. 

XI.—Form of Agreement Sometimes Required by Some 
Bankers with Whom Bills of Exchange Are Nego- 
tiated, 

XII.—Specimen of Consular Invoice (Cuban Form). 
EXPORTER’S GAZETTEER, 
(Arranged alphabetically by countries.) 
CONVERSION TABLES. 
Table I.—Metric and Avoirdupois Weights. 
IIl.—Metric and English Lineal Measure. 

Il1I1.—Metric and English Measures of Capacity. 

IV.—-British and American Moneys. 

V.—French and American Moneys. 

ViI.—German and American Moneys. 

ViI.—Discount or Commission on Sterling. 

VIil.—Interest and Discount on Sterling. 

IX.—Equivalents in Foreign and American Moneys Per 
Units of Measure. 

X.—Cost of Ocean Freight Per Cubic Foot. 


While the volume is particularly helpful to the novice, 
there is much of value even to the experienced exporter, 
especially as a work of reference. The group of fac- 
simile documents and forms serve an admirable purpose 
as illustrating methods employed in export transactions. 

Pages 121 to 398 contain an exporters’ gazetteer, ar- 
ranged alphabetically by countries, presenting a con- 
densed compendium of information relating to the prin- 
cipal States and colonies of the globe, their foreign trade 
and conditions incidental to commerce with them. For 
example, an obscure nook like the Seychelles are found 
to be a group of about 90 islands and islets in the Indian 
Ocean, nearly 1000 miles north of Mauritius, giving area, 
population, imports in rupees, how reached and to whom 
they belong. For Belgium, small in area but large in 
population, relatively, there are 3% pages, giving names 
of principal towns, a concise history, facts as to produc- 
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tion, industries and commerce, languages, money, weights 
and measures used, mail time, average freight time, 
‘able rates, postal regulations, hints for both tourists 
and commercial travelers, customs tariff, consuls, ship- 
ping regulations, shipping routes and kindred data, vary- 
ing with each country or section according to the terri- 
tory described. 

The conversion tables will be found helpful to ex- 
porters and importers of experience, as well as the be- 
ginner, and the same may be said of much of the text, 
although intended primarily for business men unac- 
quainted with the subject. No attempt has been made 
to exhaust the subject, but rather in a well digested way, 
within the covers of one book, to guide the thought of 
intending exporters regarding ways and means for going 
after business abroad, no matter what market may be 
sought. The volume is a valuable contribution to the lit- 
erature relating to export trade. 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK IN AUSTRALIA 
IS ENCOURAGING. 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
MELBOURNE, May 8, 1909. 

OW that the farmers have got rid of their wheat and 
N wool] and the money is getting into circulation the 
outlook for the rest of the year is more favorable. Pros- 
pects are considerably brightened by general rains, and 
trade is good and sound. The Plow season has been a 
good one, and Fencing materials, Barbed Wire and Rab- 
bitproof Netting have had, and are having, good sales. 
The building trade continues active throughout Aus- 
tralia and also New Zealand. Backed up by favorable 
weather conditions the country’s productiveness is in- 
creasing at a more than satisfactory rate. 

A noticeable feature of the present time is the almost 
entire absence of the feverish speculation which in for- 
mer years was inseparable from Australian trading and 
private life. Yet it is a pretty safe assertion that every 
man, woman and child in Australia to-day is better off 
in this world’s goods than ever before. 

Queensland, our most northern State, is attracting 
quite a number of new settlers just now by reason of its 
prosperity and the opportunities offered for land settle- 
ment. Wire Netting is in demand by the Queensland 
Government. Two contracts recently let were for 200 
miles of 42 x 14x 17 Netting to Thos. Brown & Sons 
at £24 6s. 3d. per mile, cif. Brisbane, and 300 miles of 
same size and gauge to G. Wills & Co. 

The Commercial Travelers’ Association has just com- 
pleted construction of magnificent new premises in Syd- 
ney. The building, a massive nine-story one, rises to a 
hight of nearly 130 ft. There are 20 bedrooms, and the 
flat roof is laid out as a winter garden. The building 
cost £35,000 and is a splendid addition to Sydney archi- 
tecture. 
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0. V. B. Want Book. 


VERY neat and useful O. V. B. want book designed 

for the use of retail dealers has just been issued 
by Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago, Ill. The 
book is 54x10 in., substantially bound in paper board 
covers, and in addition to about 120 blank memorandum 
pages it contains in the front and back a number of 
printed pages devoted to the description and illustration 
of some of the company’s leading lines, together with 
useful tables and information of general interest. Some 
of the basic principles of business laws are concisely 
embodied in a short chapter on this subject, and an elec- 
trotype scale furnishes ready means for estimating the 
cost of electrotypes. Other tables include the cost of 
tin roofing, comparative table of centimeters and inches, 
and liters and pints; a table showing number of square 
feet in any length and width of screen wire cloth, and 
others of equal convenience for reference. The book also 
contains a map of the downtown district of Chicago, in 
which the location of railway stations, hotels, theaters 
and prominent buildings are included. This special want 
book is being sent out along with shipments of goods 
ordered by customers. 
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F. E. Myers @ Bro.’s New Catalogue. 


A E. MYERS & BRO., Ashland, Ohio, are distributing 

their new catalogue containing over 300 pages, il- 
lustrating with price-lists and descriptions Double Acting 
Force and Lift Pumps, Hand, Windmill, Power, Hydrau- 
lic, Barrel and Bucket Spray Pumps; Hay Unloaders, 
Forks, Steel Tracks, Pulleys, Slings, &c.; Cylinders, Pipe, 
Hose, Atomizers, Fixtures, Door Hangers, Gate Hangers, 
Store Ladders, Bicycle Stands, Hay Rack Clamps, &c. 
The products of the company include all goods shown in 
the catalogue with the exception of a few articles in the 
way of Pipe Tools, &c. The catalogue list prices cancel 
all former ones, and one discount applies to all Pump and 
Cylinder lists, enabling merchants to arrive at net fig- 
ures without further correspondence. 


—_——-vooo___—_ 


Razor Insurance. 





The Randall & Robinson Company, Marbridge Build- 
ing, Broadway and Thirty-fourth street, New York City, 
is putting on the market what is termed Razor Insur- 
ance, the chief feature of which is the R. & R. compound. 
This is a little block of a special chemical combination 
somewhat resembling a piece of soap. It is rubbed into 
the canvas side of a razor strop until the compound 
has been evenly spread on the surface, after which it is 
thoroughly worked into the fiber by means of the smooth- 
ing block which goes with each outfit. The next step is 
to apply the special oil furnished to the leather side of 
the strop, this giving excellent finishing qualities. After 
the strop has thus been prepared with compound and oil 
it is ready for the razor. Special claims are made for 
the efficiency of this compound in putting the right edge 
on a dull razor and keeping a perfect edge on a sharp 
razor. The compound is neatly put up in a box, which 
also contains a small bottle of oil, smoothing block and 
a piece of gauze for cleaning the strop, together with a 
booklet entitled “The Art of Shaving Correctly,” in 
which some excellent suggestions are given. A card 
also goes with the outfit, which is intended to be filled 
out with the name and address of the buyer and the 
date of purchase, which is to be returned to the com- 
pany. This is in connection with the guarantee of the 
company to keep the buyer supplied with Razor Insur- 
ance for a period of two years. In other words, if at any 
time during the two year period a further supply of the 
compound or oil is desired the company will be pleased 
to furnish it without additional charge. 


—_— OO 


Carded Brushes. 


The United Brush Manufactories, 21-23 Park place, 
New York, with main works at Nuremberg, Germany, 
known as Vereingte Pinsel Fabriken, have just put on 
the market an attractively displayed line of fine quality 
brushes in carded goods, particularly well adapted fer 
the hardware and allied trades. One group which may 
be very profitably retailed at 10 cents each is on hang- 
ing display cards, printed in color, 12 brushes on a 
card. One is the Windsor, of high grade camel’s-hair, 
flat, 1 in. wide, basswood handles, for varnish. The Per- 
fection designates a brush for artists and enameling, oval 
nickled ferrules and handles enameled light green. The 
Monarch is supplied in both black goat hair and white 
bristle brush, round nickeled ferrules and red enameled 
handles, handy for paint, household use or enameling, 
Still another line similarly put up for hanging display, 
24 brushes to the card, may be retailed at 5 cents each at 
2a handsome profit. These are branded superior and are 
camel’shair artists’ brushes, smaller handle and a wide 
assortment of sizes, graded from small to large. The 
handles on each card are solidly red, green or natural 
finish, according to preference... . The Rubens, artist 
brush, is de lure in character, put up in hinged cover 
boxes in light green tint, with the brushes on separate 
card inside. The bristles are white hog hair of finest 
selected grade, seamless nickeled ferrules, round polished 
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handles, enameled in yellow, assorted sizes, round and 
flat, long and short bristles. 





Standard Caliper Gauges. 





Standard caliper gauges of the type represented here- 
with are desirable where measurements of one kind only, 
either internal or external, are to be taken and where 
the combined internal and external gauge usually em- 
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Standard Caliper Gauges. 


ployed is not necessary. In many cases, however, both 
are furnished, although only one is used in gauging, the 
other being employed in testing its mate. They are made 
in sizes from % to 3 in., ascending in sixteenths, by the 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, ’R. I. 


OOo 


Goulds Safety Lift and Force Oil Pomp. 


For handling gasoline, kerosene and other oils with 
economy and safety the Goulds Mfg. Company, Seneca 
Falls, N. Y., is introducing the pump shown herewith. 
The pump can be mounted upon bar- 
rel or tank, and if desired canbe 
arranged to pump oil from tank in 
basement or from underground stor- 
age, thereby. insuring absolute safe- 
ty from explosion and evaporation. 
The cylinder is arranged with trip 
valve at the bottom, making it pos- 
sible entirely to drain the pump and 
piping of gasoline or oil by simply 
raising the lever to its highest 
point, thus allowing the oil to 
syphon back into the tank or reser- 
voir, insuring absolute safety from 
explosions. With this arrangement 
the oil is conducted through pipes 
or hose if desired direct to automo- 
bile or launch tank, avoiding any 
undue waste. The spout is arranged 
for hose connections. The plunger 
Goulds Safety Lift rod is polished steel working 
and Force Oil Pumt ae 
for Handling Gaso- through a brass stuffing box. The 
ee ere and lever may be operated by the left 

hand, leaving the right hand free 

to control the measuring. tank, 
gauges, &c. The spout is reversible, so that the liquid 
may be discharged at either right or left of the pump, 
the change being made by simply removing the lever and 
turning the spout either way. The pump is referred to 
as compact, strong and durable, and as moderate in 
price. 
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The Standard Steel Bottomless Soda Case. 


The Standard Steel Box Company, Rankin, Pa., is of- 
fering the bottomless ¢ase shown in the’ accompanying 
illustrations, for soda, pop, mineral waters and all bever- 
ages put up in splits. The most noticeable feature of the 





Fiy. 1—Standard- Steel -Bottomless’ Soda Case,: for Soda, Pop, 
Mineral Waters ‘and All-Beverages Put_Up_ in Splits. 


case is the strength and rigidity of-its frame.- All sides 
or corners which may be subjected to severe strains or 
blows are reinforced with afigle, channe] or T bar con- 
struction, and this is accomplished by means of folded 
seams instead of riveting. Wherever protection is needed 





Fig. 2.—-Upen Bottom Construction of Soda Case, Preventing Its 
Use as an Ash or Garbage Can. 


in the sheet sides, tops or bottoms there are ribs or bosses 
drawn in the metal itself, thereby strengthening the 
sheet 2s well as forming protective cushions for the bot- 
tles. The point is made that the cases weigh the same 
as the reinforced dry wood cases and about 20 per cent. 
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less than wet wood cases. A feature that will appeal to 
the consumer is the neat appearance and the clean, sani- 
tary surfaces. The attention of the bottler is called to 
the fact that steel cases need practically no repairs and 
are extremely durable; that at a slight cost they can be 
painted, thus insuring almost indefinite life, and that the 
open bottom construction doesnot permit their being 
used as ash or garbage cans, 


The Tungsto Adapter. 


The Frank Mossberg Company, Attleboro, Mass., is 
offering the Tungsto adapter, shown herewith. The com- 
pany states that the Tungsten electric lamp, on account 
of its construction, should be hung with the large end 
of the bulb pointing downward; also that many lamp fix- 
tures are so made that, while an ordinary incandescent 
lamp may be used without. trouble, the Tungsten lamp, 
if applied direct to the fixture, would rapidly deteriorate 
and ultimately become useless through the breaking of 
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The Tungsto Adapter. 


the delicate filament. It is explained that by the use 
of the adapter, the Tungsten lamp may be used with any 
style fixture, the lamp being held rigidly in the proper 
position. The device permits instant adjustment of the 
lamp without distortion or bending of the lamp fixture, 
and is referred to as presenting a neat and ornamental 
appearance when in position. The adapter is finished in 
old brass, polished brass, nickel plate and oxidized cop- 
per to suit the requirements of users. 





The Union Revolving Jaw Chuck. 


The Union Mfg. Company, New Britain, Conn., is 
calling attention to its revolving jaw chuck as adapted 
to use in connection with automobile and motor boat 
work. The chuck is desirable for holding work where 
the faces to be machined have regular angles to each 
other. The varieties of worsx for which the chuck has 
been adapted are many, including valves, pipe fittings 
and machine parts, but particularly for automobile and 
small engine parts. ‘The jaws revolve on ball bearings, 
reducing the friction and allowing the work to be re- 
volved without loosening the main jaws. This is referred 
to as a great advantage, as it assures the operator that 
the machined faces will always maintain the same angle 
to each other. The chuck is made in six sizes, with 
jaws opening from 214 to 10 in. 
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Automatic Coffee Percolators. 


The American Silver Company, Bristol, Conn., is 
offering the American automatic coffee filter or percolator 
for any kind of stove or range, and also for operation 





Fig, 1.—NSectional View of Coffee Percolator. 


with alcohol as fuel, there being in addition an electric 
iron for connection to electric light system by inserting 
a plug and turning a switch. The sectional view, Fig. 1, 





Fig, .2.—-Coffee Urn, Same Principle, with Alcohol Lamp. 


illustrates the principle and details of construction. 
Coffee, medium ground, is placed in the upper receptacle, 
and as the heat warms the water in the small area of 
the well it rises in the tube, the colder water being heated 
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tracting the essence of the coffee and preserving the 
aroma,;; yet: not releasing the astringent tannin, as, in 
boiling. ‘The upper compartment, glass cap and tube 
are. instantly removable for cleansing. Circulation be- 
gins at. a temperature under 100 degrees F., and when the 
infusion reaches a temperature of 170 to 180 degrees, the 
beverage is ready to serve. The capacities range from 
11% to 4 pints, the material used being copper, in nickeled, 
silver plated and copper finishes. 
———_3>+@——__—__ 


The Gibbs Improved Wire Hanger Machine. 


The Gibbs Mfg. Company, Princeton, Ill., is offering 
the hand machine here illustrated for making eave 
trough hangers of all sizes from 3% to 8 in. wide and 
seven different lengths, using any sizé wire adapted to 
the work. The machine is referred to as substantially 
made, easy to operate and, it is said, with a little prac- 





The Gibbs Improved Wire Hanger Machine. 


tice a man or boy can make the hangers about as rapidly 
as the large power machines. An idea of the economy of 
the machine may be gathered from the company’s state- 
ment that 100 lb. of No. 11 galvanized wire will make 
7 gross of 4-in. hangers at a saving of two-thirds in 
the cost of the hangers. 

—_———-_ > 


The B. @ S. Auto Kit. 


A handy kit of tools fur use on automobiles is placed 


on the market by the Billings & Spencer Company, Hart- | 


ford, Conn. The kit is made up of drop forged steel 
tools exclusively, selected from the large variety of ma- 
chinists’ tools manufactured by the company. The selec- 
tion is designed to reach the needs of the average auto- 
mobilist. The kit comprises the following tools, put up 
in a canvas bag, as shown: One 9-in. all steel screw 
driver, one 8-oz. ball bearing hammer, six full finished 
general service wrenches, 12 openings, 14 to 15-16 in., by 
16ths; one 6-in. nickel combination plier, one model D 





The B. & 8S. Auto Kit. 


in turn and rising until the whole mass is circulating at 
about one temperature. As the fluid rises in the tube it 
is sprayed over the ground herry automatically, thus ex- 


nickel wrench, three double end socket wrenches, six 
openings, 3% to % in., hexagon; one cotter pin tool, one 


%-in. cold chisel, one punch. 
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Louden’s Iowa Sling Carrier. 


Included in the line of agricultural machinery made 
by the Louden Machinery Company, Fairfield, Iowa, is 
the sling hay carrier, here illustrated. It is designed for 
heavy loads and hard service, being strongly built 
throughout. It is fitted with two four-wheel oscillating 
trucks, but is supplied with four instead of eight wheels 
if desired. Its locking mechanism is at once simple and 
effective; while so constructed as to afford a secure grip, 





Louden’s Iowa Sling Carrier. 


the surfaces in contact with the rope are made smooth to 
prevent its abrasion. The carrier is rigged with either 
parallel or right angle pulleys, triple draft, the latter 
form being shown in the illustration. It is also both a 
swivel and reversible carrier, operating right or left, so 
that hay from a driveway may be run in either direction 
or may be taken froin one or both ends of the barn. The 
swivel is of extra strong steel and thoroughly braced, 
and the trucks are rigidly constructed to guard against 
spreading and slipping off the track under heavy loads. 
—_————_~o-- 


The Hartley Bracket Pump No. 451. 


A bracket pump of novel design, the general style of 
which is presented in the accompanying illustration, 
‘has been brought out by the C. J. Hartley Company, De- 
catur, Ill. Being made for attachment to the wall by 
means of a bracket, the 
pump requires no brace, 
and is therefore con- 
venient for use in con- 
nection. with -roll 
rimmed sinks. The 
head is universally ad- 
justable with the barrel, 
and the handle may be 
likewise shifted to any 
desired position. These 
provisions facilitate the 
installation of the pump 
in places where it would 
be otherwise difficult, if 
not impossible. to op- 
erate them. They are 
made in two styles, Nos. 
451 and 454, the former 
being the one shown. No. 454 differs from this style only 
in the head, which is fitted with the bibb cock instead of 
a spout, having in addition an opening on the top of the 
head for attachment to a 1-in. pipe so that water can 





The Hartley Bracket Pump No. 451. 
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be forced to an upper story. Unless the latter feature is 
desired, No. 451 is recommended as more desirable for 
general service. The pump is fitted with brass barrel, 
brass plunger rod, brass stuffing box and brass valve 
seat. The head is fitted to the barrel with a ground 
joint requiring no gasket. The pumps are attractively 
finished in aluminum and polished brass. 


scodiihnnisltlilatcatiniite 
The Automatic PacKage and Barrel Elevator. 


The elevator shown herewith is designed for general 
service in stores and warehouses where many packages 
in the form of barrels, cases, crates, &c., are handled. 
Among the advantages claimed for the machine by the 
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The Automatic Package and Barrel Elevator. 

maker, the Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Company, Aurora, 
Ill., are that it is a great labor saver, and that it is 
inexpensive to operate or maintain. The carriers are 
hung centrally between the link elevator chains, to which 
they are pivotally attached, so that they maintain the 
same position at any point of the chain circuit. The 
earrier platforms consist of cast iron fingers projecting 
laterally from the center. Automatic unloading of the 
earrier is effected by double leafed gates on each floor, 
one part being hinged to a pair of posts set between the 
floor openings, the other being attached to the floor. The 
fingers of the gates alternate with those of the carrier, 
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and when thrown forward automatically lift the load bottles and tanks of automolhiles. The can is made of 
from the carrier and skid it to the floor. The unloading galvanized iron, and, being tight, evaporation of its con- 
gates on any given floor can be operated from any other tents is prevented. It is made in 2, 3, 5 and 10 gal. sizes, 
floor. The sprocket wheels carrying the chains are gear 
driven and may be run constantly, since the load is auto- 
matically picked up at any floor. If no gates are set for 
its removal the load is simply carried around the circuit 
until the gates are set to take it off. 

————__~>--@_ ___- 


Bumann’s Easy Flow Oil Can. 


The accompanying illustration shows a new oil can 
manufactured by the Bumann Mfg. Company, Litch- 
field, Il]. The particular feature of improvement em- 
bodied in the can consists of a controlling device for the 
regulation of the flow of oil. By means of a rod in the 
filling tube the size of the stream can be graduated at the 
will of the operator. When the rod is raised the flow in- 
creases, and when dropped into place again it is instantly ~ Bumann’s Easy Flow Oil Can. 
cut off, leaving no drip. It is especially adapted for 
handling kerosene, gasoline and denatured alcohol, and of which the first three are put in up one-half dozen 
affords a safe and convenient means for filling lamps, crates and the large size one-quarter dozen crates. 
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The prices named 


represent those obtainable by the fair retail Hardware trade, 


whether from manufacturers or jobbers. 


Very small orders 


and broken packages often command higher prices, while 
lower prices are usually given to larger buyers. 

Special Goods.—Quotations printed in small type (Ro- 
man) relate to goods of particular manufacturers, who re- 
quest the publication of the prices named and are responsible 
for their correctness, .They usually represent the prices to 
the small trade, lower prices being generally obtainable. by 
the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or jobbers. 


Range of Prices.—A range of prices is indicated hy 


means of the symbol @. 


Thus 33% @ 33% & 10% 


signifies 


that the price of the goods in question ranges from 33% 
per cent. discount to 33% and 10 per cent. discount. 
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Current Hardware Prices. ° 


General Goods:—Goods which are made by more than 


Names of Manufacturers.—For the names and ad- 
dresses of manufacturers see the advertising columns and 
also THE IRON AGE DrkEcTORY, issued annually, a book of 
376 pages, which is sent free of charge to every subscriber 


to The Iron Age. 


It gives a classified list of the products of 


our advertisers and thus serves as an up-to-date DIRECTORY 
of the Iron, Hardware and Machinery trades. 


Standard Lists.— 
Lists,’ 218 pages, 
of many leading goods. 


“The Iron Age Standard Hardware 
price $2, prepaid, contains the list prices 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested 
to suggest any improvements with a view: to rendering these 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail 


Hardware Merchants. 





Aaj usters, Blind— 


Columbian aud Domestic.,........ 3340 % 
SEU <scnaerchaesebeenoonnneeh neha 10% 
Upson’s Patent, # gro., $29.90......107% 


Zimmerman’s—See Fasteners, . Blind, 
Window Stop— 


Rone PRG, « onccncecenpsenstscesrecen 10% 
Ives’ Stop Bead Screws and sea 
Siplin's Dockodiiensnss\icinnsv3.qeoek 


Ammunition— See Caps, Car- 
tridges, Shvils, &e. 


Anti— Rattlers— , 
Fernald Mfg. Co. Burton Anti- 
Rattlers, % doz. pairs, Nos. 1, 
$0.75; 2, $0.60; 4, $1.00; 5, $0.50, 
Fernald Quick Shifter, # doz. 
PRITS 2... eee nee e eee eceeneeee® $2. 00@$3. 00 


Anvils—American— 


Eagle Anvils.........---+--+ #b @ ¢ 
Hay-Budden, Wrought.....-+,- Deats¢ 
Twaet0M ....-0 foc ests.-ckces # lb 92@I%¢ 
8 i eerten. on, # 
A ee ara, 

| enone Se Seer. a’ 
Smeeich “Bolid Steel Sisco, Superior, 

ene sessepsensanmanel heen lu@10's¢ 


ree Vin | & Sons, # tb, 81 to 349 
li¢ ; 350 to 600 th, Ile¢. 
rt vil, Vice ana Drill— 
Millers af ae al “ee ad 15&10% 
Apple Parers— Sce Parers, 
Apple, &c. 
Aprons, Blacksmiths'— 
Livingston Nail Co......-..<weeeeeeee 10% 


Augers and Bits— 


Com. Double Spur....-.+.-»80% 
Jennings’ Patn., Bright.65&10@ is2 


Black Lip - mee. -65@6. Gaki 
Boring Mach UGCrvS...+.-- 
Car Bits, 12-in.. tiwist....-. joei0 /e 
Ford's Auger and Car Bits...... 40657, 
a’ Washington Auger Co., Oe. . 
|) Ee rer te 
Forstner Pat. Auger Bits FAS. BY 


c. Jennings & C 
ne 10 ext ties i “Jennings, Hist. 









No, 30, R. Jennings’ list.......... 50% 
Russell ‘ Jennings’............ renee 
L’Hommedieu Car Bits............. 15%, 
Mayhew's Countersink Bits. . ’ 
Pp BO Blac... 2055 s5 ek tect 20% 
Pugh’s Jennings’ Pattern 357. 
Snell’s Auger Bits.......... 60%, 


Snell's. Bell Hangers’ Bits. 


Snell’s Car Bits, 12-in, twist 60%, 

Snell’s King Auger Rits...... an® 

Snell’s Star Auger Bits........- 50& 10% 

GMS © soe 6 Sete ect eons a sep in . . 

Swan's, Jennings’ eanaemn rencndtvse 50% 

Wright’s Jennings’. Bits.............. % 
Bit Stock Driiis— 


See Drills, Twist. 


Expansive Bits— 
Clark's, Pattern, No. 1, @ doz... $28; 


Cc .. Youmans & Co., Steer’s Pat..25% 
Lavigne Pat., small size, $18.00; large 
size, $26. 60& 10°, 


ate e- cansad= ond nati cae eheseennnnte 60%, 
Gimlet Bits— 

Per gro. 

Common Dbl. Cut..... $3.00@ 3.25 


German Pattern, Nos. 1 to 10, 
$5.75; 18 to 13, $5.75 
Hollow Augers— 
Bonney Pat., per doz. .85.50 





Universal .. 3 
Ship Augers and Bits— 

am rT! Se 0k 104 
OR ©. o sewcs cdicscdocs 






Cc, E. Jennings & C 
L’ Hommedieu’s 
Watrous’: ........... se 

ESS a 
Awl Hafts—sSce Handles, 

Mechanics’ Tool. 
Awls— 

Brad Atcls: 

PPORMIEE i. 22 505% gro, $2.75@3.00 
Unhdled, Shidered.. .qgro63@66¢ 
Unhandicd, Patent. .gro66@70¢ 

Peg Als: 

Unhendled, Patent. .gro. 81@34¢ 
Unhdled, Shidered. .gro. 65@70¢ 

Scratch Avls: 
Handled, Com. . .gro. $3.50@54.00 
Handled. Socket. 97r0.$11.50@ 12.00 


Elmore Tool Mfg. Co.: 
Tinners’ and Brad Awls........ SarTy 


fecpatets, “RAT IB 40s cedo enh nse<ncccareel ao”, 


- 


Awl and Tool Sets—sSee 
sels, Awl and Tool. 


Axes— 

Single Bit, base weights: Per doz. 
First. Quality........ $).755.00 
Sccond Quality...... $5.254.50 

Double Bit, base weights: 

First Quality........- 7.00@7.50 
Second Quality...... $6.50@6.75 


Axle Grease— 
See Grease, Aale. 


Axles— Iron or Steel. 
Concord, Loose Collar. ..4%4@4%¢ 
Concord, Solid Collar... . 4&3. ¢ 
No. 1 Common, Loose...34@4s ¢ 
No. 1% Com., New Style. 445% 


No. @ Solid Collar.....: jMGyue 
lialf Patent: 

Nos. 7, 8, 11 and 12,...... 4G 
WSs. 1 20. 1h. Kiwis owed 


Nos. 15 to 18. Sieh oa eD 
Nos. 19 to 22. ..70&10G7 01085 % 
Boxes, Axles— 


Common and Concord, not 
SNPMEE i. Rb o:n)> 23h" <9 * Ib., 5@6¢ 
Common and Concord, turned, 


.» 6@1¢ 
Half Patent... ......1b., 92e@i¢ 
Bait 


Fishing— 
Heudryx: Z 
A Bail. nc ncrcecccctccseve de owsdsoneses 20% 
BB Baty cos. oct cpp. .cve gevee oul 25% 
Competitor Bait:,......--+...+.-- 20&5 7, 
Balances— Sash- 
Caldwell new list.......-.<+.-++*+ wid 10% 
Palinsate 2% 25. id ks tid. css donaiey S0K10% 


Spring— TEGO: 
Light Spring Balances .60@(0é5% 
Chatillon’s: 


Light Spg. Balances..,...-- 50@50.&10°% 
Straight “lence... ioe ext 404010", 
Circular Balences. Gbeveeapennd 50&10%, 
Large Dial..... ccc scenes eeseccases 30% 
Barb Wire—Scee Wire, Barb. 
Bars— Crow— 


teel Crowbars, 10 to 40 Ib. 
5 soe a 1d., 2, @Bee¢ 


Towel— 
No, 10 Ideal, Nickel Sate..¥ gro. $8.50 
Beam, Scale— 


Scale. Beams........ecse80: 40% 

Chattillon’s No. 1.........ccccccesess 30%, 

Chatillon’s No. °2........cccescesvess 40%, 
Beaters, Carpet— 


Holt-Lyon Co, 
No, 12 Wire Coppered # doz, $0.80; 
Sheba ' . .k..<ii. beb~.antiepwebeuhe $0.85 
Not lu A yp ire Coppered # doz. $1. "atey 
No, 10 Wire Tinned.....® doz. $ 50 
Beaters Egg— 
Dover Stamping & Mfg. me 


Genuine ver, 
Tumbler =. ef: fo, * >. 
ily Size, $7.50; No, 3. Extra Fam- 


ily Size, 4.00; No, 4, Hotel. Size, 


$30.00 
Holt- Lyon Co.: 

Holt, pr doz., $0.80; 
No, A, Jap'4, $i: : one ns ‘Jap’d, 
$1.85: 6, Jap ‘d, $1.6. 

Lyon, j= ’d, per doz, No 2, 


$1, 

Taplin Mfg. Co.: 
Improved Dover, per gro. No, 

00; No, 75. $6.50: No. 100, eae: 

No. 102, Tin’d, $8.50: No. 150 
Hotel, $15.00; No. 152, ‘Hotei 
Tin'd, $17.00: No. 200. Tumbler, 
$8.50;° No. 202, Tumbler Tin'd, 
$9.50; No. 300, Mammoth, per 
doz.. $25.00. 


Bellows— 

Blacksmith. Standard List: 
Wpelit Teather....... 606 100 65 % 
Grain Leather. ..... .50@s#0410% 

Hand+ } 


Ineh.. 6 7 8 9 n 


Doz. .$5090 5.50 6.00 6.50 7.50 ‘ = 

Moiders— ms 
Inch.. 10 12 1 mo I~ 
Doz. .$7.50 9.00 12.00 15.00 J} - 

Bells— Cow-— 

Wronght Cow Belis.........%5% 
EET «daw boc ccnnctsccundsisstds 75&19° 
ED WE onacnscocsoctbesvectioesnael 50% 


Door— 
Home, R. & E. Mfz. Co.’s...... SS&% 


Hand—- 
Polished, Brass....... 60@ 60k 10%, 
WHE BCA. 005 000 0:0 60@ 604.10 
With. PIAITCE, ,.83.ki0 sia ps’ sacs0y 
ENDED: <0 cle ec. e0 eh A maek e 50410 
Coue’s Globe Haud Belis......334%@35,% 
Miscellaneous— 
Pom. . Betis. ...> sian ib., 24@d2%¢ 
Church and School. .. .60@60&10% 
Belting— Leather— 
First Quality, Ev. Hy., Strictly 

Whore GOp. iF. owes). 2% 60419 % 
Standard ....... TOk 10@70£ 1065 7, 
TAGMD TUE. so in 8 Sts 510% 
Cut Leather Lacing..... @ @ 50% 
Leather Lacing Sides, per sq. {t.25¢ 

Rubber— 
Competition (Low Grade), 
706 10@75 % 

IIT <n 0.005 see © epptk 60 10 308 
ED ATOOMS >. 5 .A.pne.0.s 5.58 *8 40@50 


Bench Stops— 
See Stops, Bench 
Benders and Upsetters, 
Tire— 
Green River Tire Benders and ma 
BOTECES i occ eee ccc adasienccce 


Bicycle Goods— 
John 8S. Leng’s Som & Co.’s 1908 list: 


Chain, Darts, Spokes...........+-- 50% 
TES cid... vvcccsviiccasngeesdeceeboce 60% 
Bits— 


Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, 
&e.—See Augers and Bite. 


Blocks Tackle— 
Pg mon Ww aoren & dais 75 @%E10% 


ay 
Boston W 7 ‘Snatch, 50%; Eetines 
Steel, 75%; Hollow Steel, 50&10% ; 
Star Wire Ro 50%: Tarbox 
Metal Snatch, 50%; Tarbox New 
Style Steel, 50&10%; Wire Rope 
Snatch, 50%. 
Lane’s Pateut Automatic Lock and 
BUMMEGE ocinconccecoednpdabeothtie tpi’ % 
See also Machines, Hoisting. 


Boards, Stove— 
Paper and Wood Lined.....55% 
I on sc saa aN AO AS. © 35% 
Boards, Wash— 
See Washboards. 
Bobs, Plumb— 
Kenffel & Esser Co.......0000+ 33%&10% 
Bolts 
Carriage, Machine, &c,— 
Common Carriage (cut thread): 
% x 6 and smaller...... 75410 % 
Larger and longer...... 70& 10%, 
Common Carriage (rolled thread): 
% 2 6, smaller and shorter, 
Wk10E5 % 
Phila. Eagle, $3.00 list. . .80@—% 
Bolt Ends, with C. & T. Nuts, 


W0£I0% 
Machine (Cut Thread): 
% 2 § and smaller... .75&10€5Y, 
Larger and longer... .70&10€5% 
oor and Shutter— 
Cast /ron Barrel, Japanued, 
Round Brass Knobs: 
Tach ... 3 4 5 6 8 
Per doz..$0.30 .35. .45 .60 .80 
Cast Iron Spring Foot, - d: 
BS Sets 05% ere 
Par Ok. .0/.:.' i Ri 20 1. Yo 2.25 
Cast Iron Chain, Fiat, Japanned : 
SRR 6 10 
ar ee sc oe $1.00 140 1.65 
Cast Iron Flat Shutter, Jap’d, 
Brass Knobs: 
ED a a's a ee 6 8 10 
POP GOR. «:.00 0 6 6 $0.75 95 1.25 
Wrought Barrel Japanned., 
eS 
Barrel Bronzed......... 60410 % 
ree | 70k 10704 WE 10%, 
I PETES S05 SNE 1065 
Square Neck........ 754 00% 
BONGO 4. eos 70 106 100 90% 
FONE? * MII, 004 mong ccbgnsevtewaves ts 197 
Ives’ W Oe a pakwdl @akbes bets 10% 
xpans on— 
F, H. Evans’ Crescent... ens 
Richards Mfg, Co......... . -35&10% 
Star Expansion Bolt Co.: 
Star, Lag Screw Tyne. .60&10&5&2"6” 
Star, Wood Screw Type........... 410% 
Star, Machine, Single ' Wedge. ...60% 


~~ 





Star, Machine, Double Wedge. .60@10% 
Steward & Konan pits. Lu.: 


Style No. 13, Double.............., 60% 
Style No, 1, Single................. 60% 
Style No, 100, Dbl, Jaw, Single. 55% 
Lag GcreWe. a5 5 07... .daad 66% % 
Plow and Stove— 

PEO 6k 00800560 BGO CILS@IN% 
OOD os vac ve sea gtensat SI@S85E5 % 
Tire— 

Common Tron... Fi oe Se vs 80 


Norway lron., 
American Screw Co: 
Norway Phila., list “Oct. 6, "M. . 80% 
Eagle Phila,, list Oct, 16, 84. 82%% 
Bay State, list Dec, 2, 799...... 80% 

Franklin Moore Co.: : 
Norway Phila., list Oct. 16, °84..:80% 
Eagle Phila., list Oct, oi: ‘84. ..8246% 
Ec me , list Dec. - 80% 
1, gence “ w meal “Bolt & 





a 

Nut C 
Empire, “vist Dec, 28, ’99:. 80% 
Norway Phila., list Oct. ’ 80% 
NL Ai king s.<pao hp ones sass 


Shelton Co.: 

Tiger Brand. list Dec. 28, °99.. 
Phila.. Eagle, an Oct. 16, 1884, “aang 
Upson Nut Co. 

WD WMS ccctcs pep ctenscticel tan 724% 


Borers, Bung— 
Borers Bung, Bing, with Handle: 
2 


Tach... . 1% Ny 1% 
Per doz. ..$4,80 5.60, 6.40 8.00 
aks antennae 24d “4 214 
Pit” GOR, . 6h oo it o's $8.65 11.50 
Esters Mfg, Co., No. 1, $1.25; No, 
No, 3, $2.50 each......... 23% 
Boxes, Mitre— 
C. EB, Jennings & Co...............- B% 
Langdon, New Langdon and Lang- 
oo Improved, 20&10%; Langdon | 
penlectiel Wsiiccless.s en tee 
SUE Lauda hb idebsnesce cece checmesen cee 15% 
Braces— 
Common Ball.... $1.50 @ $1.75 
Barber's ,.:............ 5046108 la bude 107 


Fray’s fpennine Spofford’s. 
Eon se 0. 61, 1 206, & 4 
Jennings & Co. 





Mayhew’ 8 patchet eithe 5 php 

ayhew’s Quick Acti 50% 
Millers Falls Drill io a ie sa 
P., 8. & W. Co., Peck's Pai....60810% 

Brackets— 

Wrought Steel.. - -80@80E5 Y 
aaaey = Clasp. ; acinus? 
sriffin’s Presse teel........ 75@T5&10% 
Griffin’s Folding Brackets... T0109 


Stanley’s Pressed Steel......,........ 80% 

Stanley’s ne, Brackets. -70&10&5% 

Taplin Victor andy Egg Beater 
MICU eo ceshccccbbe’ ocsts.3 # doz, $1.50 


Bright Wire Goods— 

See Wire and Wire Goods. 
* Broilers— 

ibo ’ et, SEO. nancsaadceuel 
Wire “Goods 60 Mathes cassecses nae 

Buckets, Galvanized — 

M’fr's list, price per gross. 

Quart... 10 12 ty 

Water, Light .$28.85 30.75 34.75 
Water Ex. Hvy. 46.85 49.35 53.25 
Fire, Rd. Btm. 33.50 35.90 39.90 
Wels =. .: 87.35 41.85 45.35 


Bull Ringe—see Rings, Bult. 


Butts— 
re ED an ood a RR ween 65% 


WET h5ES% 


Cast Iron— 
Fast Joint, Broad... .40&10a@5o% 
Fast Joint, Narrow .. .\0dl0@50% 


Loose Joint.......... TWk10ATSY, 
AOE BONE 6 oo sone ety ak FOL1I@75 % 
Mawner’s Hinges......... THATS 
Parliament Butts....... TORE 
Wrought Steel— 
BRIGHT. 
Light Narrow, Light Re- 
“SSR ee T5RS% | 
Reversible and Broad.%5€10% 
Loose Joint. Narrow, Light © 
Inside Blind, &c...... 75% a 
Back Flaps, Table Chest.10% | = 
BRONZED. 3 
Light Narrow. Loose Pin, .55% bes 


Light, Loose Pin,Ball Ti 65% 
Broad ec adaa tins tl 


ee 




















Seechih aiceiiitha to tosns maser sate cot et 


oo 
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Cacoe bites % ; 
Mit) Tee le, ist ; Bad - 


Hendryx Bronze: Series 700, 800.. “Oe 
Hendryx Enameled..,...........00+° 35% 


Calipers—sSce Compusscs. 
Galks, Toe and Heel— 
Blunt, 1 prong, per 100 1bd., 
$3. 50 @ $3.85 
Sharp, 1 proug, per 100 W., 
$4. w@ $4.35 
Burke’s, 1 pg. Blunt Toe, 3%¢; 2 pg. 
Blunt Toe, 4%¢; 1 pg. Sharp Toe, 
44¢; 2 pe. Sharp, 4%¢; Blunt 
Heel, #4¢; Sharp Heel.........+ A%¢ 


Lautier, Blunt, 4@1%¢; Sharp, 442@4%¢ 
lerkins’, Blunt, y Ib, 3.65¢ ; Sharh 


Can Openers— 
See Openers, Can. 


Caps, Percussion— 


Biew'e] Be Be. . VEE. id 5ad@s¢ 

Costes cis tas per M. 34@35¢ 

PCR ss 5 ies per M. 40@42¢ 

Cath canes nite 0. 6in8s per M, 48.@o0¢ 

MeOGREe >. 6 vk 4sa%' per M, 62@63¢ 
Primers 


Berdan Primers, $2 per M .2045% 
Primer Shells and Bullets.. 5&10% 
All other primers per M .$1.52@1.60 


Carpet Stretchers— 
See Stretchers, Carpet. 
Cartridges— 

Blank Cartridges: . 
32 A es: cece ces LOGE% 
88°C. F., $7.00... 2600 0- oklbs 
22 cal. Rim, $1. 50. «a a’eie “19889 
32 cal, Rim, $2.75. ..6.+++ 10d5/ 

B. B. Caps, Con, Ball, Swgd .$190 

B. B. Ca aps, Round Ball VCS 3 $1.49 

Central Fire... . cece e's 25% 

Target and Sporting Rifle. 1545 

Primed Shelis and pee 1510 

Rim Fire, Sporting.. die 509 


Sees 


Rim Fire. Military.. . 1565% 
Casters— 

DeGntes +s eect . . 654 10@0 

PRR caw t eae aces evs GU @ GOES 7% 
Philadelphia ....-..++. 7&1, G@i% 
Acme, Bali Bearing.........--.-+--- Ze 
Gem (Roller Bearing)..... TUKRION 105% 
Steel Gem (Roller Bearing)........ 09 
Standard Ball Bearing............... 457% 
Yale (Double Wheel) low list...40&10% 


Cattle Leaders— 
See Leaders, Cattle. 

Chain, Proof Coil— 
American Coil, Straight | Link: 
3-16 % 5-16 
$7.45 4.80 8.85 3.25 sto 3.00 


%-K-l toll, inch. 

$2.90 

German Coil... 2.00 e p+ Gb% 

German Pattern Coil: 
BOSD : 2. cso Vans. d,¢ T0105 Y, 
2 and 8... - G0L10410 @70 
4, 5 and G..... Bk WIVES % 

Halter— 

Halter Chains..... 6065 @ 60410% 

German vote! Halter Chains, 
list ae 2h. ves yess 1045 % 

Covert M Co. 2 Dis 
BIaMtee ove cccccseccveodsadaus bee es O05 % 


Cow Ties— 
See Hulters and Ties. 


Trace, Wagon, &c.- 
Traces, W cstern Standard, 100 pr. 
cig 3, Straight, with ring . $26.00 

2, Straight, with ving .$27.00 
cig Straight, with ring .$30.00 
lo—10-2, Str’ght, with ring .$35.00 
NOTE.—Add 2c per pair for Ifooks 
Twist Traces: odd per pair for Nos. 2 
and 3, 2c; No. 1, 8c; No. 0, 4c to price ay, 
Stra ight Link. 
Eastern Standard Traccs, Wag- 
on Chain, &c.....+«70&10@—% 


Miscellaneous— 
Jack Chain: » 
rere 604 1085 @ GOL 104 10 
Brass 2.20222 ecee8 
Safety and Plumbers’ Chain .7%5 


sy 
Gal. Pump Chain... .1b., 44@i% 
Bridgeport Chain Co.: a 
Triumph Halter and “Pret 35K214 2(@40%, 
Triumph Dog.....-.--.-«: “A& 10 60% 
Brown Halter gue Coil... .».- @50&5% 
Covert Mfg, Co 
Breast, Hialter, Heel, Rein, Stal-. 
BUMA.. ccc deaabetadesoceasabadt gue 06 pa <G 
Oneida Community: 
American Halter, Dog and Kennel 


COME . ahs bpt cin eps ssonkads 35&242@40% 
Niagara Dog Leads and Kennel 
CE... canwapebasogecsadase 45@50&5 % 
Wire Goods Co.: 
Dog Chain.........00seceessectervers 
Universal Dbi.-Jointed Chain.. M4 


Chain and Ribbon, Sash— 


Oneida Community: 


Beat. NE oa Foe oot etddoe ste sew 60% 

Pullman: 

Bronze Chain, 60%; Steel Chain, 
COMMON Tei cidsiccctekets cece 60&10% 


Sash Chain Attachments, per set. B¢ 
Aluminoy Sash Ribbon, per 100 
WE, Walt teis duavercaccesconeed $2. 00@$5.00 
Sash Ribbon Attachments, per set. .8¢ 


Chalk— 


Carpenters’ Bluc....gro., 0@55¢ 


Carpenters’ Red.....gro., 50@55¢ 
-970., O@ 5¢ 


Carpenters’ White.. 


Checks, Door— 
rdsley’s 





THE IRON AGE — 





Boys’ Ches Tools:.... 23 
Youths’ Chests with Tools. 
Gentlemen’s Chests, with To 
Farmers’, Carpenters, etc,, Chests, 

with Tools .,.. 20% 
Machinists” and 


Chests; or Sek 
American Toot Ch ©o.: 








Chests, Empty.... % 
Tool” Cabinets % 
Cc. EY Jennings & Co.’s Machinists’ 
SEE {ES . duviohertewvannmanaen 74% 
Chisels— 
SocketFramingandFirmer 
Standard List, ERG MNES 
Wht TOOK, tants dogodstasaegavess<s 
Cc. E. Jennings & Co.: 

Socket Firmer No, 10.......... B&7%4 


Socket Framing vides ieiecce dats 4 
Swan’s . ; 
t & 1. 






C. E. Jennings & Co. 
L. & I. J. White Co 
Cold— ib. 
Cold Chisels, yood quality .13@15¢ 
Cold Chisels, fair — 11@12¢ 


Cold C/..sels, ordinary.... 9@10¢ 
Elmore Tool Mfg. Co. : 

GE SENS ncinavdescassueeden - 50&5% 

Chucks— 
Almond Drill Chucks..... pit Rtas Deane 
Almond Turret Six-Tool Chuck..... 40% 
Beach Pat, each $8,00..... bb bbedes 3585 % 
BRABOIS os ces on. cesenccecee ooceet 25% 
Cineinnati Chuck Co.: 

nen 4-jaw Reversible. +++ 55% 
DD. dathiaatinnd «ou aseiaeseeegeqqgn ccs 25% 
Jacobe’ Drill Chucks. .......cccvceeces 35% 
Pratt’s Positive Drive..... dd debe cies 25% 
Skinner Lathe Chucks: 

SOMEONE © 3s och. 0000.0. tacdderbes 35% 
Universal, Reversible Jaws........ 35% 
Universal, Com. Style Jaws...... 40% 


Combination, Reversible Jaws.. 
Combination; Com,’ Style Jaws.. “40% 
Denne Body or Box Body, 2 Chuck 


aws 
Geared Scroll Chucks.............. 25% 
Drill Chucks: 
New Model, 2%; 








7 
tern, 25°.; Skinner Patent, + 25% 
ME. MUNNOR.. daceisaeeccasegdined 40% 
Planer Chucks. 20% 
DORMER © og. s ccdcevivcsvebovedios «45% 
Drill Press Vises. - 30”, 
Face Plate Jaws. Ceenenniganwneseesee 35%, 


Standard Tool Co, 
Improved Drill Cane... ee 
Union Mfg. Co,: 
=a Nos, 2, . 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8 and 12, 40%; ‘ol 2 weusis< eK 
Seell Combinations, Nos. 83 andy 
Geared Scroll, Nos, 33, 34 and 35.. 25° 
Independent fron, Nos, 18 and 318.35% 
Independent Steel, No. 





, IS ee ‘ 
Union Drill. Nos. 000, 00, 100, ie 
PG BE. Ubtanaseccestnéovenns eek 
Union Czar Drill ook 
Universal, 12, 16, 17, 13, 14, 15. .40% 
Universal’ No, os. crouse 
Iron Face Plate Jaws, “Nos. 2, 30 
Oh, OIG, GE. Sone chess sgcdvusnacncetes 98% 
teel Face Plate Jaws, Nos. 70 one 
Westcott Patent Chueks: . 
Lathe Chucks,...4..cs.0..cceccees os 50% 
Little Giant Auxiliary Drill....... 35 


Little Giant Double Grip Drill.. 
Little Giant Drill, Improved...... $0 


ORONER SPRITE oc iscrccsadauess edb 50 

Scroll Combination Lathe......... 50% 
Whitaker Mfg. Co.: 

National. Drill...... OSs sees. Ss JItLU. 25% 

Clamps— 
Carriage Makers’, Star, P., 8. & W. 

WS Fob dab es ce cetdetensebecteMovbee’ 50% 
Resly, Paralleb.i.u sss. .0u 0 3344&10°7 
Hammer & Co,: — 

F's scckracncebenmenencenss 20&5% 

Carriage Makers’ H, P. Screw. 4085") 
Myers’:’ Bay... > Rackis. aii... cd. .kah 50% 
Lineman's Swedish. Neverturn...... 65% 


Saw Clamps, see Vises, Saw Filers’ 
Cleaners, Drain, 
Iwan’s Champion, Adjustable........ 50% 
Iwan’s: Champion, Stationary,.......40% 
ove > 
Americas Fork & Hoe Co,: 
Star, #  doz., "Socket, $4.00; 
Tw i.c Gantt anita 6 aces dil 
Chom, # doz, X 7%, 





Cleavers, Butchers’— 


Foster: Bros... ...<>s««es lee amnaniie © eninge 30% 

layette R, Plumb........... ake charts 30% 

Li &'T. Fe, White’ Gave, Viki 30% 

Clippe rs, Horse and 
Sheep— 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Co.: 
1902 Chicago Horse, each..$10.75 
20th Century Horse, each. ..$5,00 
Lightniug Belt Horse, cach,$15.00 
Chicago Belt Horse, cach. .$20.00 
Stewart’s Enclosed Gear Ball 
Bearing Horse, each...... $7.50 
Stewart's New Model Sheep 
Shearing Machine. each.$12.75 
Stewart Enclosed “at Shear- 
ing Machine, No, 8, each. .$9.75 


Regular Styles........ 8080410 % 

Cloth and Netting, wire 
—See Wire, cc. 
Cocks, Brass— 


Hardware list: 

Plain Bibbs, Globe, Kerosene, 
Racking, Liquor, Bottling, 
SOY aisha 6d aes re 

ey, ) 4 


Y 
° 


3? 


Compression Bibbs. edt 


Coffee Mills— 
See Mills. Coffce. 
Collars, Dog— 
Nickel Chain, Walter B. Stevens & 


ee eae a eee 40°; 
ew" Walter B, Stevens & Son’s 


eee Pe Pee Ce eee reece eee reer eer ee e 


‘Ordinary Goode. 
‘Conductor Pipe,— 





Compasses, Dividers, ie. 


2+ -TE@U5REY 


L. C. L. to Dealers: 


Gal. Steel. 
Northeastern: 
T0€10G@—% S0k104h7%Q% 


Eastern: 
50k 1E71Q% 


75@-—% 60% 
Northwestern: 

5@—% 60% 
Western: 

0k10G-—% 50€1214% 
Tennessee: 

We 10a— % 50d 12\% o% 


Southern: 
504€1244% 


70 100— % 
Southwestern: 
5065 % 


- ce 
i0@-—% 


Charcoal. Copper. 


50.10% 
50610% 
50€10% 
50610 % 
505% 
50610% 
5065 % 
5065 % 


Terms, 60 days: 2% cash 10 days, Fac- 
tory shipments generally delivered. , 


See also Eave Troughs, 


Coolers, Water— 
L. & ‘ G. Mtg. Cos 


Ga 
Galvanized,ea .$1.85 $2.00 $2. Ss $2. So s 90 
Galvanized, Lined, side Sanaa 


Gal 2 8 
Exch otnat $1.95 $2.15 $2.40 $3.30 $4.15 
White Enameled. ...s..-.-seeeenee 10% 


Agate LAmed. cccccccccsccccccee 
Coppers’ Tools— 
See Jools, Coopers’. 


Reece 


Coppers, Soldering— 
Soldering Coppers, 3 1b. to pair 


and heavier, 204¢; 
than 3 1b. io pair...... 
Cord— Sash- 
Braided, Drab.......++. 
Braided, 
to 12, 22%¢; 


lighter 


- -23o¢ 


1b. 35¢ 


eeeth a Nos. 8 
< £3¢ 3 Na. 


6, 25¢. In iste’ of 12 doz. or 


over, 1 cent less per 
Cable Laid Italian, 1b., 


ound, 
jo. 18.37¢ 


Italian, lv., A, No. &,, pte B, 22¢ 


Common India. 
Cotton Sash Cord, “7 G iad 
Patent Russia......... 


, ua ID o¢ 


18@20¢ 


1d... .20¢ 


Cable Laid Russia......1b.. -21¢ 


India Hemp, Br’d’d.... 
India Hemp, Twisted.. lib. 


-1b, . .21¢ 


@1i¢ 


Patent India, Twisted. ae 17¢ 


Pearl, Braided, cotton, No. 6, 
¢; No. T, 19%¢; Nos, 8 


tb, 
to 12, 


20% 
1944¢° in 12’ doz, to 100 doz, lots, 


Eddystoue, ipraided, Nos, 8 to 12, 
: Tee. 
Harmony Cable Laid Italian. |} 
OV. ceccscces Ceccceresecere eee 
Pullman: 


Wire Sash Cord 
Sash Cord Attachments, per 
Samson, Nos. 8 to 12: 





10%, 
100,.$2.00 


Braided, # 1b.. Drab Cotton 
55¢; pitalien Hemp. 40¢@ 


50¢; Linen 
ton, 50¢; trot | Cord.....5. 


50¢ 
Massachusetts, White... a th 40¢ 


Massachusetts, Drab.. 


hite Cot- 


15% 


Phoenix, White, Nos 8 to 12....27¢ 
Silver Lake, r lb.: 

Drab, 45¢; A, White, 40¢; 

B, Drab, 40¢; B, White, %¢; 

+ T%¢ 


Italian Hemp, Aa Linen. 
ra 


See also C 
Wire, Picture— 


Full. Length. .....:.. 90 


Short Length..... 


- 90&20 
Hendryx Standard Wire Picture 908 10%, 
| Turner & Stanton Co. Wire Picture’ 
90% 


OOEE Aa Foods ce Bbica cundcavis 

Cradles— 
Grain...... 

Crayons— 


Javb civavde dante SHOE 


White Round Crayons, Cases, 100 
gro., $8.00, $8.50, $9.00 and $10.00 


according to grade. 
Zelnicker’s Lumber: 

White and Purple, 
Blue, Red, Green. 

Terra Cotta, $6.50; Black. 


To. 
Indelible. ® $5 
Yellow and 


Giant Lumber, 5% in. x 15-16 in. 


round, all colors, $12.00; 
idles, $14.00; Blacks........ 


Indel- 
$10.00 


Genuine Soapstone, Metal W eeete 


5 in. x % in. Round + 82.50; in. x 
% in. Square, $1.75; "5 x lg . 3- ¥, 
. 5 x14 x 3-16. oily 6 tn eeee 
Suncmars. Blaek, $2.25; Blue, ited 
and Yellow. ...co.-ccccecs-es--- $2 
Crooks, Shepperds’— 
American Fork & Hoe Co.: 
PONDS) pitec tines secon ct 25, "® doz. $4.50 


Crow Bars—See Lars, Crow. 


Cultivators— 
American Fork & Hoe Co,: 


Victor Garden............. atete 


Cutlery, Tabie— 
International Silver Company: 

No. 12 

Star, Eagle, 


50&10% 


M’'d’m Knives, 1847.2 doz. $3.50 
Rogers & Hamilton 


and ANnchof........s...+- # doz. $3.00 
Wm, Rogers & Son....... #@ doz, $2.50 
Cutters— Glass— 

H. H. Mayhew Co 40 

Red Devil..... Se oaaeuie 

3. Mfg. CoO... ivesvvoces 





IOI = idec0sse8esccenAntcoanvacees 
_ Meat and Food— “ 
PGND | oo vnctevcesscanonecopmctacixe 30% 
Nos, ....401 402 493 404 405 106 407 
Each ...$5 $7 $10 ya $23 $59 $60 
Enterprise: 
icecde 5 10 
Each [88s $5 $i 50 $6 BEBKT2 % 
FP, a. & vw Co.: 
(teal eagetorndereaebdgeciconexe 10@INK5 
b pdb ebddan dee vakbedht cvess aan 0&5 
Little NB Ssrdccneases @ doz. 40@50% 
Nos.. 305 310 312 
$35.00 $48.00 és’'s $72. 00 $68.00 
New Triumph No, 605, # doz. $24. a 


E N 2 io" 
Rye raha Xe. " yey ye 
Enterprise Beef diate. y..3 ne 
Siaw and Kraut— 








Henry Disston & Sons: 


Magonel, # doz., 


Disston's: 
Rapid, # doz., 
Samson, # doz., $34.00 

Iwan’s Pat, Post Hole 
BOE eseccthedcunsccdei 


1903 








Slaw and Kraut Cutters........... 35% 
Corn. Graters..5,. 000s. .beevees oanp het 
J. M, Mast Mfg. Co.: 

Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife....@ doz. $3.00 
Combined Slaw Cutter and Corn 

TE Snead aneannas ek se # doz. $4.00 

Toba 

All Iron, Ghwed Ties; $4.25@4.50 

BTID i sncassns oc 5p oenvecenne« 25@30 4 
No, 1,. $21; No, 2 


» 


iad Post Hole, &c— 


aud Wen” 


erdseabbedes 40% 


Vaughan Pattern Post Hole Augers, 


wmeection Post Hole 


doz., $7.00 
Diggers, # 
50 


Split’ Handle Post Hote, _ pisses. 


oe 


Hercules Pattern, # denn ae 9.50 


Kobler’s, ® doz., 
Little 


< Universal, $ii.00: 
Giant, $12.00; 


Hercules 


$10,00; Invincible, $9.00; Rival, 


_ $8.50; Pioneer.......... 
Never-Break Crucible 
Hole Diggers .......... 


Dividers—Sece Co 


7.50 
Steel Post 
60% 


mpasscs. 


Drawing Knives— 
See Knives, Drawing. 
Dressers Emery Wheel— 


Sterling Emery Wheel Dressers...... 35% 
Sterling Wheel Dresser Cutters...... 35% 


Driils and Drill 


Stocks— 


Blacksmith’s Common Drilling 


Machines 
Breast, Millers Palls..... 
Breast; P., M: Wesines 
. @ So * Ratchet ae 
Reversible Ratchet Die 
Goodell Automatic Drills 
Millers Falls 

Graves’, 


omen ee ene 


Automatic 
per doz., Nos. 1, $4.86: 


- $1.50@1.75 
ceepgece 15&10%, 


Stocks.. 125% 
50d 106e608 10% 
Drills, 


2 16. 
Millers Falls Automatic Drilts, SSHEI0% 


Ratchet, Curtis. & Curtis 


Ratchet, Parker’s......... 
Ratchet; Weston's........ 
Ratchet, Weston’s, Style 
TEN odin sansa sho opsacase 
Ratchet, No, 012......... 
Ratchet, Celebrated...... 
Ratchet, Whituey’s, P., 
MRI sack oso «ccccee 


Star Pipe Drills......... 
Star Drill Holders....... 
Star Drill Points........ 





yng Ss capenss 307 
--- 50& 10810 7, 
- ©» 50& 108 10% , 


Whitney's Adjustable, No, 10, $12.00, 


: Twist Dril 
Bit. 8tock. 84.5. ef. 


33% % 
Is— 
-TOM@Mk10% 


Taper and Straight Shank, 


65 @65410% 


Drivers, Screw— 


Screw D’ver Bits, per 


doz , s3@50¢ 


Balsey’s Screw Holder and Driver, P 


doz,, 2%-in., $6; 4-in,, $7.50; G-in., 
Speovsagesedentecgecessedeicscvvctes 50% 
Buck Bros,’ Screw Driver Bits...... 30%, 
OMINMNN wvnecocece fin custo ee testi nel % 
Disston’s Screw Drivers, Handles 
SR a ea a a. 
Elmore Tool Mfg. Co 
Sect masescs cocas snanead cael % 
artford ...... SiN «cps. apatteanel 66% 7 
Indestructible ....... 55&7 % 
Standard Neverturn............... 66% °7 


SUN nxiss SantetcamtiedS: 03 
Screw Driver Bits...... 





75&5% 


25% 
Fray’s Hol. H’dle Sets, No. 3, $12. 50% 


Ford’s Brace Screw Drivers. ...40&10% 
Gay’s Double Action Ratchet...... 3% 
Goodell’s Auto.........0c.000+. 65@ 


Mayhew’s Black Handle. 





Mayhew’s Monarcli..............0...- 40% 
Millers Falls, @ doz., Nos. 11, $9.95 


12, $13.73; 20, $8,17;. 21, 


$13.43; 42, $17.21, 


Swan’s: 


Nos, 7565 to 7568, 60%; 


$8.46; 41; 
No, 17540. 
* 40&10% 


E ave Trough, Galvani zed— 


Territory. Gal. Steel. Copper. 
Northeastern. .75€10€5% 50610 
Eastern...... ‘80% 50410, 
Central, ...... Bikes —50810% 
Northweatern. .80&1€5%  50€10% 
Wester® «...65 8065 % 50LS5% 
Tennessee..... 8045 50€ 10% 


Southern..... + Ek 10% 


5045 


% 
Southwestern. .T£Wk24% 50k5% 


Terms.—2% for cash. 
generally delivered. 
vote.—Lower prices are 


Factory shipmeets 


quite general 


owing to market irregularities. 
See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows. 


Elbows and Shoes— 


Factory shipments, all 


territories: 


Galv. Steel, Galv. OC. I. and 
Copper. 

Geeta &, 8, $508. acienawei 30% 
Sizes 1%, 2%, 9%, 5, 6...60€10 
BOP GB: Bwkeivivdyes sas ee 
No. ee Aa 
Copper Elborcs............ 50% 
Elbows, Stove Pipe— 
Edwards, Standard Mlne....40&19&10% 
Edwards, Royal Bine -« 40&10&10% 


Reeves. Dover. Flat Crimp..40&10&5% 
Emery, Turkish— 


4 to 


46: 
eS oda a km 6. 5 ¢ 
G eqs.....h. 544 

Kegs.....1b. 514¢ 


5} to 
2297: Flour. 
5146 3144 
5% A one 
6 ¢ 
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10-1b. cans, 

10 in case.. ..6%¢ 7 ¢ 6 
10-1b. cans, less 

Gao 10. .... 0 ¢ 0 ¢ 8 
Less quantity..10 ¢ 10 ¢ 8 
NOTE.—JIn lots 1 to 3 tons a discount 
10% is given. 

Extensions, Bit— 
Ford's Auger Bit Extensions....40&5% 


Extractors, Lemon Juice — 
—See Squeezers, Lemon. 


F osin ners, Blind— 


Zimmerman’s Jap’d and Galv., 50 & 
5°; Bronze and Plated.......... an to 

Walling’s —....-:eeeeececeesseeseceweses Ze 

Upson’s Patent.......-.+seeeseeeseees 40% 


Cord and Weight- 
Ives, ¢ gro., 
Titan, e gro. 





Sie acai 
Acme Corrugated fasteuers..... 0+ 10% 
Faucets— 


Cork Lined..... . 50€10G@60% 
Metallic Key, Leather if yes 


10@70 
Red Cedar....... JOL5SQ@ HOE 1045 
Petroleum .......+++-W&l0@i 

B. & L. B. Co.: 





Metal Key 60K&10% 
DROP ..nccosceveccnosese 607% 
West Lock wn 0% 
John Sommer's Peerless ‘Tin Key.. eo 


John Scmmer’s Boss Tin Key........ 
John Sommer’s Victor Mtl. ken 50810% 
John Sommer’s Duplex Metal Key. a 
John Sommer’s Diamoud Lock....... 40% 
John Sommer’s I.X.L, Cork Lined. .50% 
John Sommer’s Reliable Cork “oe 
John Sommer's Chicago Cork Lined. 60°" 
John Sommer’s O, K, Cork Lined.. 50% 
John Sommer’s No Brand, Cedar....50% 
John Sommer’s Perfection, Cedar... 40% 
Self Measuring: 

Enterprise, Self Measuring a. 

Pump, #. doz., $36.00........... 40&10% 
Lane's, # doz., $36. Z 
National Measuring # doz, $36.40&107, 


Felloe Plates— 
See Plates, Felloe. 


Files— Domestic— 
List Nov. 1, 1899. 
Best Brands..... ‘ wees 
Standard Brands. .. ...75&10@80 
Lower Grade.. - 46 ENSES 


Disston’s Superfine 
Gold Medal......... sateoees 10% 
i 






C n Standard, 
McCaffrey's ee oe % 
Imported— 

Stubs’ Tapers, Stubs’ ae, fate 
St OT. ec coneee s 14 @40 


Fixtures, Fire ie 


Richards Mfg. Co.: : r 
raapetems, im "103; epee, No. 


Focible Edémks, Na, 06... s<c000esc00 50% 
Expansion Bolts, No, 107.... *.60810% 
Grindstone— 


Net Prices: 
ing <a»s acne 17. 19 21 


Por ‘G08. «ss. $3.60 $3.85 4.15 4.65 
Pye. Stow & weet as ¢ 
“aeeyts 15 vw oe 
$4.00 4.40 4. 35 5.50 6.50....30% 
Reading Hardware Co..,.....++ o0000-O0% 


Fodder Squeezers— 
See Compressors. 


Forks— 

American Fork & Hoe Co.. , 
lowa Dig-Ezy Potato............ 70&5% 
Hay, Regular, 3-tine.....45&20&1242% 
Hay, Regular, 4-tine....... CORTES 
Champion, Hay..........-+.+- 60&12%4 % 
Acme, Hay........:.-cecovssiees 60&20% 
Manure, emer i-tine. ~sanieenll 6545 % 


Manure, Regular, 5 and 6 tine...70% 









Champion, Manure 6545 % 
Columbia, Manure.......... 

Acme, 4-tine............0+00-- 60. 
Round Shoulder Header, 4-tine..6% 
Champion, Header............e+0¢0 6% 
Dakota, Header............ qorettel 
Kansas Header...........+ oysaueand 65% 
Wood, Barley... 

ee a .  erreeery eee 
Columbia, Spading......... riRrigass 


Frames— 


Wood Saw— 

White, S'o’t Bar, per doz.75@sa0¢ 
Red, S’g’t Bar, per doz.$1.00@1.26 
Red, Dbi. Brace, per doz.$1. 1.50 


Frosnnem an Genome: 


Qt 4 
Each. ‘1.25 $1.60 $1.90 $2.20 $8.80 


Fruit and Jelly Presses— 
See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 


Fry Pans-—See Pans, Fry. 


Fuse — Per 1000 Feet. 
Weme 405 a5 a4 nase deen $2.75 |) >0 
COBO aches one ane as -- 3.20] = 
Waterproof Sal. Taped.. 3.65} & 
Waterproof Dbl. Taped.. 4.40 2 


Waterproof Tpl. Taped.. 5.15 


Gates, Molasses and Oil— 
Stebbins’ Pattern... . ..80@S&EX 


Gauges— 
Markie: Mortiee, éc. .50@50£10% 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: 

Marking. Mortise, &c...... 50&50&10°, 
Disston’s Marking, Mortise, &c.60&10% 
Wire, Brown, & 





Qan = 
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Single Cut— 
Numbered assort- 
ments, per gro. 
Nail, Metal, = 1, $2.00; 2, $2.30 
Spike, Metal, No. 1, 64.00; 2. $).80 
Nail, Wood Handled, N No. 1, 
$2.30; 2, $2.60 
Spike, Wood Handled, No. 1, 
$).30; 2, $5.60 
Glass, American Window 
See Trade Report. 


Glasses, Level— 
Chapin-Stephens. Co.......... 65@654£10% 
Disston & SOnS......i.2...seseeces 60&10% 


Glue, Liquid Fish— 
Bottics or Cans, with Brush, 
25€10@: 50% 
PRGOTES  ccccecdevtcrncqcvcpestestaneese 50°2 , 


Grease, Axle— 
Common Grade.. - 970 . $6.00@ $6.50 
Dixon’s Everlasting, 10-lb. pails, ea. 
wy: in boxes, # doz., 1 tb, $1. a ‘. 


Helmet BM, CUE. wrcven ssaccaccnseces 23% 


Griddles, Soapstone— 
Pike Mfg. Co.........-.0+. 33%4@33%4&10% 


Grinders— 
Pike Mfg. Co.: 

Hand and Foot Power, Pyko Nos, 
1, 2, 3; Pyko Primo; Pyko Peer- 
less; Ryko Spiral (foot power) .33%% 

Mower Knife and Tool, $5,00..40&10°; 

Royal Mfg. Co.: 

Hand and _ Foot Power, each, 

Nos, 01, $1.75; 1A, $2.50; 10, 


Gimlets— 





SRE  xccsasih cltvatarheeasteind We % 
Sickle Grinders, each, Nos, 20, 
¥ 20A, $6.00; 20A Combined, 
Disc ice arertmaste dts peter 
Grindstones— 
Pike Mfg. Co.: 
Improved Family Grindstones, | 385) 
inch, @ doz., $2.00.............. 234 ° 
Richards Mfg. Co., Eli and so 
Ball Bearing, mounted.........++:+ 40% 


Grips, Nipple— 
Perfect Nipple Grips..........40&10&2% 


H alters and Ties— 


OS oN eae . Mkl@—% 
Bridgeport Chain Co,: 
Triumph Coil and Halters,35&2%@40 % 
Brown Coil and Halters. ..45@50&5%, 
Brown Cow Ties...... 50K 5@ 50K 105% 





Brown Tie Outs.........- T0&1lO@T5&S 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 

ET ntides Setbichkn <0 00 vysens+nnae : 
Jute Rope.... 030000 % 

NE CDs cssiveccaneonges%o 

Cotton Rope.... Lave 

Biemp. RROme.....<000280-4po0r ecpvepoved 
Oneida Community: 

Am, Coil and Halters...... 40@40&5%, 

a Pre ne 4550 % 

Niagara Coil and Halters. ..15@50&5%, 

Niagara Cow Ties..... SSASES0E IONS, 

Hammers— 


Handled Hammers— 
Heller’s Machinists’... .55&10@33419£5% 
Heller's Farriers......... 40&5GIK10K5% 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co.: 

Crucible Steel 
Farriers’ 
Riveting ......... 
Machinists’ 
Blacksmiths’ , 
Elmore Shoemakers’ Hammers...... 75°, 
Fayatte R. Plumb: 
SPO Bagh: 5. ose, vas 40.&2'2@ 40K 12" 2 
Eng. and B. 8S. Hand. soicitaeneboacs? 
Machinists’ Hammers....... 60& 105% 
Rivet and Tinners’. 10&716@40K125&5% 
Victor Magnetic Tack, @ gro....$7.75 


Heavy Hammers and 


Sledges— 
Under $3 1b., per ib., 50¢. . .800€10% 
83 to 5 1b., per 1d., 40¢. . .80€10410% 





Over 5 1b., per 1b., 30¢...... 
Over 5 Ib., per 1b., 30¢.80€10€10% 
Handles— 


Agricultural Tool Handies 
Age, Pick, =. ~ rae 
Hoe. Rake, & ah eA ans atteab » 
Fork, Shor el. Spade, €c.: 
Long Handies. nba anole eh 
D Handles...............40% 


Cross-Cut Saw Handles— 
A thei: SE. « cabin wdk- bree a wack omnes 40% 
Disston’s Handles and Saw Tabs..45% 


Mechanics’ Tool Handles— 
Auger, assorted. . - 970. $3.00 $3.59 
BUG AC. bade vox gro . $1.65 81.75 
Chisel Handles, Ass’d, per gro.: 

Tanged Firmer, Apple, $2.40 

$2.65; Hickory soe hoa $2.1542.40 

Socket Firming, Apple, $1.75@ 

$1.95; Hickory....... 1.60@1.75 
Socket Framing, Hickory, 
Fil ted. $1.60@$1.75 

Mile, assorte .gro .$1.30@$1. 
Hammer, Hatchet, éc., vane 

60k 10@ 604 10.65%, 
Hand Sate, Varnished. doz., 80& 
85¢; Not Varnished.... 65047 75¢ 
Plane meee: 

Jack, doz., 30¢; Fore, doz. 5 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: iw 
» +» 30@ 30.10% 

. 604604 10%; 
6CAGIK 10% 

Saw and Plane 30@39& 10% 

Screw Driver........ . .30@304&10°% 
Millers Falls Adj. and Ratchei Anzer 

SEE WH ncensncerecapenasaneetl 15&10% 
Nicholson Simplicity File Handle... 
J._L, Osgood: oe ROS. 


Indestructible Pile and Tool. 8 
gro., No. 1, $8.00; No, 2. —: 





‘ 


W. A. Zelnicker becate Ga. ? 
Hammer, ®. doz., 12 in.. $2.00; ) 
14 in., $2.00; 16 in., $2.30; 18 
+ $2. 50; 20 in., $2.70; 22 in., 
$3.00; 24 in., $8.30; 26 in., $3.50; 
30 in., $3.80, 

Sledge,- @ doz., oval, 30 in., 
$3.80; octagon, 30 in., $5.%U; | 
oval, 36 in., $4.00; octagon, 


36 in., $4.09, 
Axe, # ‘dov.. 28° to 34 in., $5.60; 


\ 
( 
36 in., $5. J 
Adze, Sg doz., 36 in., $5.80; 36 
ne 80 | 


doz., R. R., 36 ‘in., 





$8, 34 in., $5.80, 
Waitchet, gz doz, 12 to 14 in., 
$2 00. 
Hangers— 


NOTE.—Barn Door Hangers are gen- 
erally quoted per pair, without traci: 
and Parior Door Hangers per double set 
with track, &c. 

Chicago Spring Butt Co,: 

Friction 23% } 

Oscillating 25 

Big Twin 
Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Co,: 





Baggage Car Door............+ 50% 

NEE » ovocsvethecducbocddacest 30% 

DREN,» cvonventhcotosy athbtecth 50% 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co.: 

i eo ceed ees seecge’ 60&19% 

Roller Bearing.........+...+.+. 70% 


Griffin Mfg. Co.: 
Solid Axle, No, 10, $12.00. .60&10% 
Roller Bearing, No. 11, $15.00, 


60.10% 
Roller Bearing, Ex. Hy., N 
Be BAB By css wievewee oveyane 60&10% 
Bull Dog, $24.00.............+0 70% 


Lane Bros, Co.; 

Parlor, Ball Bearing, $1.00; 
Standard, $3.15; No, 103, $2.85; 
New Model, $2:80: New ‘Cham- 
pion per set of 4 Hangers, com- 





plete with track.................J $2.25 
Barn Door, Standard...... 6010 % 
NOE +p cdcdvewiuenccetedd net $6.08 
COREE nsoncowdivesvecssabeul 0&5 %, 
ae err T0&5%, 


Trolley Hangers and track...50% 
Lawrence Bros, : 

Cheetah :. oe Pride ves. cctwsde 

Clipper, No, 73 

SITE 6 watnn 0 0005 vesnestepwene 





Cyclone, NO, 9. c.ccoccees net $6.50 
Tandem, No. 50.,..:...... net $7.50 
eee SR es: 55&10% 
Troliey, No. 30, @ pair...... $1.25 


McKinney Mfg. Co.: 
Roller Bearing, Nos, 1 and 2. ai 
Anti-Friction 
Hinged Haugers, King Charm, 45) , 
Richards Mfg. Co.: 
Hangers, Nos, a7, 48, 147, ond 


Pioneer Wood Track, No, 3 §2 
Roller B'r'g St’l Track No, 12.$2.20 
Roller B’r'g St'l Track No. 13.$2.50 
Roller B'r'g, Nos, 39, 41. 43 
0&7 % 
Hero, Adj, Track No, 19..50&10% 
Adjust: ible Track Taudem Trol- 
ley Track No. 16........ 50&10% 
Seal, Steel Track No, 8......$2.25 
Auto Ag, Track No. 22. S085 7, 
Trolley B, D. No. 17, $1.2 23; F. 
dD. Xo, 120, $2.25; No, 121, 
te eek, Mid co ds cab buen $2.50 
oy Underwriters F. D. No 


¥ 
5% 


Extra 5@10% often given, 


0% 
Tandens No, 44..2% and 3 60&10% 


Palace, A djustable Track No, 
Mile Suvi casein tota<oniigenalaie O05 % 

Royal, Adjustable Track No. 
EE Lb andabs cdslés cacen atone ae 


Ives’ W ood Track No. 1.. ioe 
Trolley B, D. No, 20.. : 
Trolley B. D. No. 24, $i. ‘30; No. 
27. $1.40; No, 
Roller Bearings, Nos, 37. 38. 39, 
41, 13, 44, Sizes 1 and 2.70&7%% 
Anti- friction, No, 42; No. 4, 
sizes 2% and 3..............-. 
Hinged Tandem No, 48.. 60&5% 
vomns Door B. B, Swivel No. | 
Taylor & Boggis F'y Co.'s Kid 
der’s Roller Rearing, # doz, 
4 in., $12.00; 5 in., $14.00. M&IO% J 
Myers’ Stayon RES. é.3 65005. | 60% 


So Hangers— Garment— 
ullman_ Trouser, #@ 0.. No, 1 
$9.00; No, 4, $24.00; No. 5, $16.50; 
No. g, Black Enamel, $7.50; No, 10, 
$21.00; No. 12, $8.00; No. 15, Rods, 
$9.00; No. 18, EOMDG oi ces eves: $10.09 
Victor Folding............+..- # gro. $9.60 


Gate 
— Patent Gate Hangers, # doz. 
he 


Joist and Timber— 


Lane Bros, Cosis.sce.oscccccccecscee 35% 
Hasps— 

Griftin’s Sceurity Heyp........... 50&10% 

McKinney's Perfect Hasp, # doz. -60% 
Hatchets— 

Regular list. first qual.50a410@ a60% 

Second quality........ 60604 10%, 


Heaters, Carriage—. : 
Clark. Ko. 5, $1.25; No. 5K, $1.50: No 
3, $1.75; No. 3D, $2.00; No. 7D, a 


No, 3K. $2.50; No. 1, $3.00........ 25° 
Clark Coal, We Od TILE. Aacecccdcar , 
Hinges— 


Blind and Shutter Hinges 
Surface Gravity Locking Blind: 
Doz. Sets with Faeteninga, No. 
J. $0.70; No. $, $125; No. 5, 
$2.5. 
Mortise Shutter............ 80% 
Mortise Reversible Shutter... .80% 
North’s Antomatic Blind ristures. 
No. 2; a Wood, $9, 00; No. 
Prick, GUL G0 4 wads p 0. ceca: 
Charles Parler Co................ 
Parker Wire Goods Co. 
Ha'e & Benjamin Antomatic wing « 
I an oad cnn aes Cugtuan KMbO 
at , Blind iano Hines. xe 
or woo 0; No, 111, for 
Ng eel hd 20% 





pone 10, 1909 


Reading’s Gravit§scjcaes cs dices. ceees 60%, 
Stanley's Stee! Grates Blind Hinges, 
No. 164742,. #- doz,~sets, without 
screws, $0.95; with screws, $1.25, 
Wrightsville Hardware Co6.: 
0. S., Lull & Porter... 
Acme, Lull &-Porter.. 
Queei City Reversible... 
Shepard's Noiseless . 









3 & 5 
Clark's. GO Re 


Clark’s O. P,, Nos. 3 a 
Tip Pat’n, -WOS Tends ish .ccces T5& 
Clark's Noy 3, ....20+.esecccccsves 
Luiffalo Gravity Locking, 
S Be 6. cada qua dicogy+cpncse 70, 
Shepard’s Double i 
Champion Gravity Locking..... 75&5 >, 
WPEGSIOEE, . n caccacanceacdepeseapacton eee 
anere pda aahannestugesedss  dbenehe 5? 
W. Ll. Co,’s Mortise Gravity ier. ” 
ty Rey Ss. oso. cnnnatWete ned 60&10°, 


Gate Hinges-— 
Clark’s or Shepard reer oo 
DIG 56 pa tes tens 
Hinges with L’t’chs. $2 00 2.70 5 
Hinges only....... 1.25 1.90 3. 
Latches ouly.. a Ws Sus 40, d 
New England: 
With Latch........ : ; 
Without Latch..... doz. .@$1.60 
Reversible Self-Closing: 
With Latch........d0z..@ 


-f0 

Without. Latch... .doz. ...qQ@él.si 
Western: 

With Latch..........d08, $1.75 

Without Latch...... doz. .$1.15 


Wrightsville Hardware Co.: 

Shepard’s or Clark’s Hinges and 
Latches, Hinges only or Latches 
only, Nos. Bee Oe We chnsscvdseacs 70% 

Miscellaneous— 
Griffin Mfg. Co., Fleur de Lis Sur- 
face Hinges, @ OOM. WOE.» -esnenss $1.09 

Pivot Hinges— 
= Bros, Pivot, Ball Bear- | 


adios Mfg. Co, Matchless........ 30°, 
Spring Hinges— 
Holdback, Cast Iron. . .$6.75@$7.00 
Non- -Holdback, Cc’ st Irons. 50@$6.75 
J,_ Bardsley: } 
Bardsley’s Non-Checking Mor- 
tise Floor Hinges.......... 40% 
Bardsley’s Patent Checking.33's% 
Bonmer Bros. : 


Spring Butt Hinges......... 40% 
Surface Floor, all  Bear- 
DUNE arescebodhoutnbatl oad sani ot 40% 
Mortise Floor, Ball Bearing. 40% 
Lavatory Hinges bose own th «0 40% 
Non-Holdback Screen Door, 
Nos, 2000 and 900............ 40% 


GOD. .coccccccccsseeseed? QTO, $9.00 
Chicago one Butt Co,; 
Chicago wy Hinges........25% 
Triple End Spring Hinge: 50% 
Chisioe (Ball Bearing) 
Garden City Engine House.. ‘B6 % 
Keene’s Saloon Door.......... 
Columbian Hardware Co, : 
Acme, Wrought Steel.......... 30% 
Acme, Brass.........-. 25% 


Holdback Screen Door, No. | 


oor. 50%, 





| 
ABOGTTORE. , 9.006 <ctinedcoccccs0 eget 30% 
Columbia, # gr., ‘No. 14, $9.00; 
Wb: Mes necepd onakeretanceebied $25.00 
Columbia, Adj., No, 7, ®@ gr.$12.00 
eS SR Rae 30% } 
Clover Leaf and Acorn. r 
SS a eee 12.00 
Oxford, wew list.........0..005. mT 
Floor Spriv< Hinges...... 65.10% 
Columbian Steel F eaadecad Mod 65.10% 
Lawson Mfg, Co.: 
Matchless ‘Spring Hinges..... 30% 
Matchless Jamb Hinges..... 30% 
Richards Mfg. Co,: 
Su co Double ‘Acting Floor 
40% 


Shelby eee Hinge Co.: 
Buckeye All Stcel’ Holdback 
evaan BOOOP... scscucss # er. $9.00 
Chief Ball Bearings Floor 
eee 4 
Ball aring Door............, 37, 
No. b+ th amant Steel Holdb’k, 


Extra 10% often given ou most of these Hinges. 





Sen Double Acting Door 
2510810 % 
Standard Double Acting Floor 


BEEED Sos Suncdcowbs eae 235&10&10% 
Superior Sprint Hinge Co,: 
Superior Flocr Hinges a 
Spring Hinges................... 0% J 


Wrought Iron Hinzes— 
Strap and T Hinges, éc., list 
February 10, 1968: 





Tight Strap Hinges... .65°% ] 
Heavy Strap eee ne ee 
Light T Ilinges.. 60% is 
Heavy T Hinges. Hk 107 - 
Ertra Hvy. T Hinges.65410% {= 
Hinge ‘Haepe. ...6.6 63%: 50% 3 
Cor. Heavy Strap...... #9 j* 


Cor, Ex. Heavy T. 610% 
Serew Hook 6 to ?2in. 1d. ry o¢ 
and Strap. if 16 20-in. .1b.3\4¢ 
22 fo Siin. .1b.3 ¢ 
Screw Hook and Eye: 


Coat EB. oo 5 «+ chine Th #1Lé¢ 
SOE issue crews onad opens tet 
OS MOS I PP - 1b. 8%4¢ 


Hitchers, Stall— 
Covert Mfg. Co., Stall Hitchers. .3042% 


Hods— Coal— 
<r gr’s list, price per rroas: 





PRR ROS ae 5 6 r is) % 
Galr. Open. ++ oS $39 $§ #6 | x, 
Jap. Open. 28 3: = 
Galv. Funnel. $ 48 52 56) 
Jap. Funnel.... 33 36 59 5s x 

Masons’ ; 
Cleveiand rere 
Steel oe No. 162. each $1.05 





Jus 10, 1909 


Neoe-- Eye - 


Scovil and Oval Pattern, 

606 10@6CE 104810 % 
Grub, list Feb, 23, 1899, 

Tk 10. 70 10: 10% 








Bo A FE BGR cash soc ncscmsgee 

Am, Fork & Hoe 
TOT) cece cvccpcdvecccdsccccsvcesces 

Handled— 

Cronk’s Weediig; No. 1,$2.00; No. 2,$2.50 

Star, Double ‘Bit... ..isebicccecdvcesd $2.50 
American Fork & Hoe Co.: 
Regular, Cottou......... T5& 105K 22% 
Crescent, Cultivator...........+ T5&232 %, 
Mattock, Semior.......ccccccccsccees 70% 
Mattock, JuniOTr.......scccccccsccees 70% 
Sprouting ........eerecccesessecesecs 50% 
Tobacco, Harper’s..,.....-664%&15&10% 
WAITED .ccssssiicccs » Bb&e1 1& 1045 
UMBRO rec ccs cacceccceesecs 65415410% 
Cultivator, 2S B 6.. - TOKE 105%, 
Cultivator, B B 6%... "70108 105° 
Weeding, Acme..........7242&10K2% 
Scuffle, Lightning..........-...++ 6045 % 


Hoisting Apparatus— 
Sce Machines, Hoisting. 
Holders— Bit— 


Angular, ® doz, $24.00..........45&10% 


Door— 
Iron, 40%; 


sardsley’s, Brass and. 
Bronze 


Empire ... 









Pullman see 
Richards Mfg. ; 
ready, 40%; 119, Sure 
Grip .csscceceeceees 50% 
Superior 
File and Tool— 
Nicholson File Holders and wae 
HandleB .occcccccsccccesceveses 334@40%, 
Fruit Jar— 
Triumph Fruit Jar Holder, #® gross, 
$18.00; GP GOZ......eeeeeereeeereeewe $2.00 


Trace and Rein— 
rouse Double Trace Holder, # doz, 





GADD Sp dic.ccschninae ob geno e sabe end ée $1.25 
Dash Rein Holder, #@ doz..... ooeph. ao 
Hones—Razor— 

Tike Mfg, Co., Belgian and aweey, 
50%; German....-csccecececeeeeees 334% 
Hooks—Cast Iron— 

Bird Cage, Reading.......... 


Clothes Line, Reading Lis 
Coat and Hat, Reading.. 
Coat and Hat, Wrightsvill 
Harness, Reading List.. 

Wire 

1 to in a¥ , . e T5&10@ 80% 
i. Hooks. .80@80&10% 
Bradley neal Clasp Wire, Coat and 

Hat. 75&10@80% ; Ceiling. eS 
Columbian Hdw, Co., Gem...... T5&10% 
Parker Wire Goods Go,, King. .75&10% 


Wire Goods Co.: 
Ac 10%; _ Chief,  70&10%; 
se, Re Czar, 65& 0% i. V 


Crown, 75%; 
Brace, 157%; Czar Harness, 
Ceiling, 75%. 
Wrought Iron— 
Lor, 6 in., per doz., $0.90; 8 i., 


$1.18. 
Cotton .......+..--d0e-$l. 25@51.50 
Hovuks, Ac. 


Wrought Staples, 
. See Wrought Goods, 


Miscellaneous — 
Hooks, Bench, see Steps, Bench. 


Belt, Noa. 
Wire 0. 


Bush, Light, doz., $6.20 ; Medium, 
$6.75; Heavy, $1.65 

Grass, best, all sizes, per 2. 
$2.75@$3.00 
Grass, ——— grades, = om 
per doz. 6 based 5@$1.50 


Wnimetree ‘ ib nase 

Hooks an yes: 

Brass ksem - waves - -60@60E10% 
Malleable Iron..... .70@704é10% 

Covert Mfg, Co, Gate and acute 


seeeee 


HOOKS ..cccercccccccccccccccsccsccece x 
Turner & Stanton Co, Cup and | 
Shoulder ...cccccescccccsecsevees & 10% 


3ench Hooks—See Bench Stops. 
Corn Hooks—See Knives, Corn. 
Horse Nails— 
See Nails, Horse. 


Horseshoes— 
See Shoes, Horses. 


Hose, ener 
Garden Hose, %-ine 
Competition ..... . ft.6@6%¢ 
3- -ply Guaranteed....ft. 814 @9¢ 
j-ply Guaranteed. ...ft.92@12¢ 
Cotton Garden, %-in., coupled: 
Low Grade..........ft. 8@ 9% 
Fair Quality.........ft.  0@li¢ 


| rons— Sad—- 
From § to 10........10.24@2%¢ 
B. B. Sad Irons.....10. SY4@3e¢ 
Mrs. Potts’, cents per set: 
Nos. 50 55 60 65 
Jap'd Caps......86 93 9 98 
Tin’d Caps. ‘ll l9t 88 1.01 98 
New England Pressing. .1b.3%@4¢ 


_. Bar and Corner— 
Richards Mfg, Co., Bar, 60&10%; 
OOMREE  seersnnnerrnccvecen esepenandedtte 


Pinking— 
Pinking Irons.......doz.60@65¢ 


Irons, Soldering 
See Coppers. 


Jacks, Wagons— 
Covert Mfg, Co,: 
Auto Screw. » BS 


Lane’s Steel. wale “as? 
Richards’ Tiger Steel, ‘No. 130 50&10% 
Smith & Hemenway Co.’s...........8% 







Ladder— 
Richards Mfg. Co,, Ladder Jacks. .50% 


Jointers— 
Pike Mfg. Co,, Saw Jointers, $7.00..49% 


Ketties— 


Brass, Spun, 
Enameled 


Plain... .. .20@25% 


and’ Cast Iron—See Ware, 


Hollow, 
Knives— 

Butcher, Kitchen, &c.— 
Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &c..........30% 
Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co....60% 

Corn— 
Columbian Cutlery Co,, Wilcut 
Brand Knives and Hooks........ 60°, 
American Fork & Hoe Co,: 
Easy Cut, @ doz No. 10 C H...$2.10 
Easy Cut, #@ doz., No. wBC H. $2.20 
Acme, #? MM iog ds ckeonss uthatixs $2.35 
Dent, Bh. BOR wenacadsdasapidva tes dp $2,35 
Adjustable, Serrated, @ doz...... $1.90 
Serrated, @ dOZ......sccsccecccess $1.85 
Vases, .Me,. 1 .C Miccorceviacnsss $1.35 
Yanbee, Ko. 2: C H...scccccnssosnn $1.15 
Drawing— 
Standard List..... .. 80£10G—% 
Cc. E. Jennings « Uses Nos. 45. 46 
B&7T2°; 


Griffin, 


Jennings & Nos, 41, 42, 
6673472 





Swan's occiiiecets ‘ 

Watrous . 

ar YS a RR Nee 20&5@25° ’ 
Hay and Straw— 


Serrated Lage, per doz.$5.00@5.50 


Iwan’s Sickle Edge....... # doz. $9.50 
Iwau‘s  Scrratéd.....2...;<., 7 doz. $10.00 
Miscellaneous— 
Farriers’ .. . doz. $2.60@3.55 
Wostenholm's .........- # doz. $3,00@3,25 

Knobs— 
Base, 2\4-inch, Birch or Maple, 
Benet Ti. io 30 5% gro.$1.25@1.40 


Carriage, Jap., Drive, all sizes, 
gro. 35 4%¢ 
Door, Mineral........ doz .65a70¢ 
Door, Por. Jap’d.....doz. atic 
Door, Por. Nickel. .doz.$2.05@2.15 
Lb, urdsley 8 Wood Voor, ‘Shutters. &c.15% 


Liciteid Leather— 
See Beltiny, Leather 


Ladders, Store, &c.— 


I gcc s a cas sesccn eee 5% 
Myers’ Noiseless Store Ladders....50% 
Richards Mfg, Co.: 
Improved Noiseless, No, 112...... 50% 
Climax Shelf, No, Bee ir. cecetas 50% 
SEE, MD det civtivccctccccces 50%, 


Ladies, Melting— 


& G. Mfg. Co., Melting and 
Plumbers’ ..... oe hae hu ate Goes Geant 25%, 
OR ly ge BE ae au 40.&10°% 
NY eg ccna een Beat ta henereed 60°, 
Lamps,— 
Hammer's M. I, Hand.............. 40% 


Lanterns—Tubular— 
Regular, No. 0... .d0z.$4.00@4.50 
Side Lift, No. 0...doz.$4. ets 
Hinge Globe, No, 0.doz.$4. 4.75 
AIL 6 c'bs ccayae 3 " hOdS 

Bull’s Bye Police— 
S4RO 755 ip 64.0 <'b,0°0 ed $3.75@ 4.00 


Latches— ‘Thumb— 
Roggin's Latches, Japa, with 
BCrews .. 2202000 e o ebOR, S8G40G 


Do or— 
Cronk & Carrier Mig, Ors, a 101, 


doz. $2.00 


Rictande’ Bull Dok, Heavy, ae 
Sede eee ween e eee esse eerseseseses K&S, 
Richards’ Trump, No, 127......0+. eK 
Leaders, Cattle— 
AS in eka doz .50¢ ; large, 60¢ 
Covert Mfg. Co,: 
Cotton, 45%; Hemp, 45%; Jute, 
35%; Sisal, 20%. 
Leathers, Pump— 
See Pumps-- 
Lifters, Transom— 
Bh, Be Bee cev esc teee wee vescacvagced 10% 


Lines— 
Wire Clothes, Nos. 18 19 20 
200 feet......2-$8.00 1.95 1.76 
75 feet........81.95 1.65 1.50 
Samson Cordage Works: 
Solid Braided Chalk, Nos. 0 to3..40% 
Solid Braided Masons’............ 30% 
Silver » Braided Chalk, No, 0, 
$6.00; No. » $6.50; No, 2, $7.00; No, 
Se; BEMAGs «(Sundaes abou cb Flac # gr. 20% 
Masons’ Lines, Shade Cord, mea 
White potion, No, 3%, $1.50; 
$2.00; 4%, $2.50; Colors, tte aig" 
$1.75; No. 4, ras No. %. $2.75; 
Linen, No. 3%, $2.50; No, €, $3.50: 
No. 44, $4.50 
Tent and Awning Lines: No. 5, 
on Cotton, $7.50; Drab Cotton. | 
Clothes 2 Laas, res aopeten 50 ft.. 
en $3.25: i $3.75: 75 
; $i. H.00; 80 ft., $4. zB; we. $4.75: 
weer ‘& Stanton Co.: 
Seite jasited Chalk, Masons’ and | 


Cotton... one 

ton or Linen... .20°, 
Locks— Cabinet— 

Cabinet Locks... .38814@33%@5% 

Door Locks, Latch 
NO Prices are 


— 


Read Hardware Co.......ss0000++-40% 
WS GR ccocpqueasdvecseeset% 


R, & 
Padlocks— 
R. & E. Mfg.< Co, Wrought Steel and 


THE IRON AGE 


ees 

















1905 
Sash, &c.— Hot Pressed: Off list. 
Ives’ Patent: BQUarve ccccissccccvonss S908 
Creaceint 8.6. cit 5d oGes 30. iedbie iced 10% | FECBAGOW 65 io ei cle Pe odesive 6.40¢ 
Automatic Gravity Metal Sash, # | 
Wee $ eB... sttveh:s kenge chs osaqe 10% | O . 
‘indow entilating..........e-+++ 10". akum— 
Pullman Patent Ventilating Lock. - | 
eta e ——. oboe soa ee Ns ie ee Se 1b. 644¢ 
Taylor Mfg, Co., Perfect endilatine, Wee ee A Be 1b.6 
Te AE, ccettutiretmneaandende dp « er Navy ae ESS apee agli 1b 5 $ 
: Plumbers’ Spun Oakum..24@3 ¢ 
Mi achines—Boring— oil— few 
Com. Upr’t, without Augers, Pike Mig’ @o.,~ Bionell...c.csecccecs 40% 


$2.00@2.25 
Com. Angl’r, without Augers, 
$2. 2@2. 50 





Ford* Auger Bit Co..............-.$20 

Jonnings’, Nos. 1 and 4 Te%, 

Millera’ Falls. cowdgscicdo- cee srevece 5.75 

Snell's, Upright, $2.65; Angular, $2.90 

Swan’s Improved.............06+- 10&10% 
orkin 


Reisinger seein Hi Bad Power... 
# doz. $48.00 


Fence— 
Williams’ Fence Macuimes... 


Hoisting— 
Moore’s Anti-Friction Chain Hoist.30% 


-each, §5,50 


Moore’s Hand Hoist, . with Lock 
ROE” 1 nccddve de Cuvbubebards peccevis 20% 
Moore's Cyclone Hig h Bpeed ¢ Shain 
PENN? oi cks Fecha k seus delhahdcarecdueer 3% 
Ice Cutting— 
Ce Gv edits cciinithccebasesscten 12%4% 
Washing 
Boss Washing Machine &...: 9 Per doz, 
BOW ING, Esdeviccctdesedsssiccciics $57 00 
BOGS  TRGCREF ccc cteeccccedccccecte de 57.09 
Champion Rotary Banner No, 1.$57.0) 
Standard Champion No, 1...... $50 10 
Standard Perfection.............. $27 







Cincinnati Square Western... ) 
GJ 


Uneeda American, Round 
Mallets— 
THickory ...cccceeees hik5QI0% 


Lignumvit@ ..........545€5G50% 
Zinners’ Hickory and Apple- 
WOOK ..6 5 eee es -MOZ, H5LI@INY 


Mangers, Stable— 


Swett Iron Works...:... eocceeeecde iGO 
Mats, Door— 

Acme Flexible Steel..... eccpondcdestt he 

Elastic Stecl (W. G, Co.), new list.50% 


Everlasting Flexible Steel.........33%% 
Mattocks— 
See Licks and Mattocks. 
Milk Cans—See Cans, Milk. 


Mills, Coffee, &c.— 





Enterprise Mfg. Co,: 
CE  cdundanasia eeeceeesvesecsers — 2 
Shell and Corn...... ° ‘ 
National list Jan, 1, 1902........... 30%, 
Parker's Columbia and Victoria. .33% °, 
l’arker’s Box and Side.......... 50&10%, 
Swift, Lane Bros. Co........ eaccacnatl AZ 
Motors, Water— 
Divine’s Red Devil...........0.0- oes BOK 
$2.50 . 3.50 10.00 15.00.........6.d3%7 
No.1... 2 3 4 
Lippincott’s: 
OG weckeos 2 3 4 
$2.50 3.50 10.00 15,00. .33'4°, 
Pike Mfg. Co., Tool and Knife 
CM.  vacecbcvess ccecsebousense eer 


Mowers, Lawn— 

NOTE.—Net prices are generally quoted 

Cheapest, 10-in., $8.00; advance 
10e for each size. 

Cheap, 10-in., $2.25; advance 15@ 
26¢ for each size. 

Better Grade, 10-in., $3.00; ad- 
vance 25¢ for each size. 





2 WW 16 18-in. 
High Grade. . .$4.50 oe 5.00 5.25 
Continental. .: crcsocdecdsdbecvssesvedet I 
Great American... ...c.0<.ccccesceceee 70%, 
Great American Ball B’r’g, new list.70% 
Quaker City.......0- cocdedoceee even 10% 
Peta leaietha) 5x5 0 5. cnkic dogs devas nods é 60% 

Tennsylvania, Jr., “Ball” * Bearing 
50K 105%. 

Pennsylvania Golf. ....cccccocveesss:- 50° 
Pennsylvania Horse......-. 2 3345 %, 
Penusylvania Pony......coccecceeeeo0&5% 

ails— 

Wire Nails and Brads, Miscel- 

laneous wee ees B5LE@REI0OY 


Cut and Wire. See Trade Report. 
Hungarian, Finishing, Upholster- 


ers’, éc. See Tacks. 
Horse— 
Mos. G6 78 910 
Anchor ...... 23 21 20 19 18.. @ 0, 
net, 12¢ 
Coleman .... 13 12 12 ll 11 net # 
New Haven., 23 21 20 19 18.. # th, 


net, 12¢ 
10% 


Livingston ..19 18 17 16 16...... : 
EE ak Noe ala cheeses 8 hb B%¢ 
Jobbers’ Special Brands, 
per 1b.9¢ 
Picture— 
1% 2 2% Sin. 


/2 
Brass Hd. gro. 46 55 60 .79 
Por. Head, wro. .. 1.10 1.10 1.10 


Upholsters— 


ee. oa CLES EROS UST Co's 
DEE: < doa'c'n bab sal kore oe SE 
Nippers— 
See Pliers and Nippers. 
Nipples— 
Standard Nipple Co.: 

Wrought Pipe Nipples............. 80° 
Nuts— Plank or Tapped. 
Cold Punched: Of list. 
Square Je cess - 5. 
Frezwagon ......-s oo ee 6 Oe 
Square. C.. T. Dio s0.4 est 5 RNA 
Heragon, C., 7. +; R. -6.60¢ | 


Oil Tanks—See Janks, Oil. 
Oilers— 


Steel, Cobper io TIEL0% 
Chase Paragon: 

Brase. ‘and eer 2aoA 50610 % 

Fine 2 ccocvveseers CIEIOG 70% 
SN ge hee ce canes GUL 1IVE1IO% 
American Tube & Stamping Co, : 

Spring Bottom Cans........ TOH@T0& 10° ; 

Railroad Oilers, &c,........ 60@60&10°7 
Hero Fruit Jar Co: 

Spring Bottom Cans...... TO@70&10% 

Railroad Oilers, etc........ 604 60&10% 
Malleable, Hanmmers’ Improved, Nos, 


12 and 13, 10%; Old Pattern, 


Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 50%. 
Maple City Mfg: Co. : 
Spring Bottom Cans....... 70@70&10% 
Riilroad Oilers, &c........ G0@60K10% 
Openers—Packing Box— 
Herculever, #@ d0z., $28..............30% 
Can Op2zners— 
Per doz. 
Sprague, Iron Handle... .80@3i¢ 
Sprague, Wood Handle...... 40¢ 
Sardine Scissors....... $1.75@3.00 
Can and Bottle Openers, # doz, 
net: Yankee, $0.75@ $0.85 ; Little 
Gem, $0.50@$0.65; Nifty........... $0.75 
Egg— 


Hartigan Nickel Plate, @ doz,, $2.00; 
Silver Plate, $4.00. 


PL oxine— 


Asbestos Packing. Wick and 


Rope, any quantity.....16@Iv?¢ 
Rubber— 

(Fair qetty goods.) 
MOO. D8 S5s 6 oa dwikta ye 11@12¢ 
Shect, Cc. O. ‘sg. eecocse - 11@12¢ 
Sheet. Oo BB. vc o wenan 12@13¢ 
Sheet, Pure Gum........ 40 45¢ 
Sheet. Wad > Jao 9s dat 40@ =o 
Jenkius’ '96, @ Wb, 80¢.............2 , 

Miscellaneous— 
American Packing....tb. 7@10 
Cotton Packing......1b.16@25 ¢ 
Italian Packing....... lb. 9@10¢ 
MONO CSIP. hiwaws See lb. 4004%¢ 


Russia Pucking........1b. 9@10¢ 
Pails, Water, Well, &c.— 


See Buckets. 


Paint— 

Dixon's Silica-Graphite, in 1 gal. 
pails and 5 gal. kegs, 25%; pack-_ 
ages ‘of lareee GOL. 6. BS celc cect 207; 
Pans— Dripping— 

Standard List. ... . . 75€5 G54 10% 

Edwards, Royal.. Blue.;.....2....0.06 75% 

Fry— 

Comn:on Lipped: 
eae 1 2 .8s-$° & 
Per doz.. $0.3 79 0.85 0.95 1.15 1.30 

Refrigerator, Galva.— 

S00. 53. 15 16 18 

Per doz... “a4 75 2.25 2.80 $.15 
Paper—Building Paper 

Asbestos: 1b. 
Roll Board or Building ree 


6 to 30 1b., per 100 8q. ft.. .2%¢ 
Roll Board ‘or Building Felt, 
3-32 and \% in., 45 to 60 1b., 
per 100 sq. ft.. Sige 
Mill Board, Shect, 40 c 0 ‘in. ‘ 
1-32 to Vy CWS kc «ws acegs 3K%e¢ 


Rosin Sized Sheathing: 500 aq. ft. 
Light weight, 25 lbs. to roll, 


48CL58¢ 
Medium weight, $0 Iba. to roll. 
56@70¢ 
Heavy weight, 40 Ibs. to roll. 
TIQa7B¢ 
Black Water Proof Sheathing, 
500 sq. ft., 1 ply, 65¢; 2 p'y. 
85¢; 3 ply, $1.10; 4 ply, Si. 95. 


Deafening Felt, 9,6 and 4\4 aq. 


ft. to 1b., Pe ee Cee $54.50 
red Rope Roofing, 250 8q. i. 
OOP FO ae 6 icc EER aces 6 She 


Tarred Paper— 


1 ply (roll 400 sq. ft.\, ton. 

$34. $38. 00 
De OU, TONE Wee Otic Tee ns cect ccs 65¢ 
8 ply, roll 108 sq. ft......... 88¢ 


Slater’s Felt (roll 500 aq. ft.).80¢ 
Sand Paper and Cloth— 


Flint and Emery........50€&0% 
Garnet Paper and Cloth. .:..25% 
Parers—Apple— 
Geodell Co. : 
Family Bay State........ FP doz, $15.00 
Improved Bay State..... # doz. $36.00 
New Lightning............ ® doz. $700 
Turn Table ’98............ # doz, $6.00 
White Monuntain.......... # doz. $5.00 
Ronanza Improved.......... each $7.50 
BEEP Shdetscctacacies 
Enreka improved 
New Centnrv.. 
SE se vce dntnes 








eo Sees 
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Livigston Nail 0.2) *» wel<d 
SET "hud ckksckn shen ab ,---# doz. $4.09 
Little StarAGANIAZ... BR doz: 00 
Rocking. Table............. # doz. $6.29 

Reading Hardware Co.: 

Advance .. # doz, $41.9 

Baldwin .. # dcv. $4.00 

Reading 72,. # doz. $3.25 

Reading 78.. -+se0e@ GOz. $6,25 
Orange— 

Goodell Co., Serene ach $20.00 
Potato-— 

IE cen ntin citeuneconeind # doz. $7.00 

White Mountaé. ...0...... # doz, $6.00 
Picks and Mattocks— 

(List Jan,, 1908.) 

Cie nes 63 eo pee ee 75410% 

Cronk’s Handled Garden Mattock, 
PHP doz., $3.00. .......ccccccccccodcs 33%4% 


Pinking !rons— 
See Irons, Pinking. 

Pins, Escutcheon— 
De ee oe ete 2 ae 50@50E 10 %, 
Iron, list Nov. 11, 785. .GO@60é 10% 

Pipe, Cast Iron Soil— 

Eastern Prices: Rs0 
Standard, 26 in....... 68% [ ae 
Eatra Heavy, 2-6 in....74% 


Fittings, Standard and 
are 80% % 
Pipe, Merchant— 

Carloads to Consumers: 
Steel fron.* , 
Blk. Galv, Blk. Galwv. 
yA he % 

\% and 4 in.. 

es ee 

oes sates s + See Trade Report 

% to6 in.... | 

7 to 12 in. 


Pipe, Vitrified Sewer— 
Carload t»ts. 
Standard Pipe and Fittings, $ 
to 2} in., f.0.b. factory: 
First-clagg ....----++- $3. 587Z 
Second-class % 
Pipe, Stove— 


Per 100 joints. 





uae ards’ Nested: G L:- &.C. L 
in,, Standard ive. / 3 3 
é in., Standard Bine.... 6.75 7.75 
7 in,, Standard Blue.... 7.75 8.75 
5 in., Royal Blue........ 7.00 8.00 
6 in,, Royal Blue........ 7.50 8.59 
7 in., Royal Blue........ 8.50 9,50 
Wheeling Corrugating Co,’s Nested: 
in,, Uniform Color.. $6.90 
é in., Uniform Color.. 6.40 7.40 
7 in.. Uniform Color.. 7.40 8.40 
Planes and Plane ilrons— 
Wood Planes— 
Bench, first qual...... 30@30k5% 
Bench, second qual... “+e yeti 
Molding a habe ts 3006 ° 25 @25€5 
Chapin-Stephens Co. =“ 
api Hirst Quality Veoseetegeeee 30% 
Bench, Second Quality. 40% 
Molding and .Miscellane BY 
Toy and German........ 30% 
Onion 2... ..c eves sesdkesdecsctes otes 0% 
Iron Planes - 
Chaplin’s Iron Planes........---.---- 60% 
CoM. Soin ccace’ ”. apndopsqpovadogpenewes 0% 


Plane Irons— 
Wood Bench Plane Irons, — 
Dec. 12, °0B....+* 25% 
Buck Hros..........- 
Chapin-Stephens Co 
Union 
L. & 1, J. White.. 


Planters, Corn, Hand— 





Kohler’s Bclipse........-.+++ # doz. $7.50 
Plates— 
Pollet sewsk 2424 «.-- LD. S%GSE 


ry Stamping Ce.: 

A Standard Wrot, Steel Felloe Plates 
in 100 i kegs, per 100 I, %-in. to 
1%-in., $4.00 net; l%-in. to 2-in., 
a. pi net. H . 

ee pe Nook— 

Never-Break .....ccsesssseseereees 75&10% 


Pliers and Nippers - 
Button Pliers... .75&5@7TIEESY, 


Gas Burners, per doz., = _ $1.25 

@$1.30; 6 in., $1. 4, 8 
Gas pipe.. 7 e 22-in. 
$2.00 $2.25 $2.75 $3.50 


Acme Nippers.......-..+.+s++4e+0-- 50K5 % 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg, Co.: 
American Button... 
Improved Button 
Cromk’s ......-2..- 
No, 8) Linemen’ 
Stub’s Pattern....... 
Combination and_ othe 
Elmore Tool Mfg. Co.: 
ee ees 
Wire and Cutting Pliers 
Heller’s Farriers’ Nippers, 
gee WOON... <~. ck cases 40K5@INKINRS % 
re > & W. Tinners’ Cutting Nips 
Swedish Side, End and Diagonal 
Cutting UN noe ne 50% 
Utica Drop Forge & Tool C 
Pliers and Nippers, all kinds. 40% 


Plumbs and Levels— 


Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
Plumbs and Levels........ 0% 
Chapin’s Imp, Brass Cor. qoasen 10? 







Pincers 





Pocket Levels........cccc00.- 30@30&10%, 
eateeaion ete - sing on we emma 
achinists’ Levels.......... 40&10% 
Disston & So: ° 
Shafting Levels sates oou-eenemed 60&10% 
Pocket Levels,.....-...0. -..60&10% 
Plaumbs and Levels........ -- 60&10 
Track Level and Gauge......0& 
Woods’ Extension. ...........cs000 3% 


Points, Glaziers’ — 
pelk and 1-Ib, papers... 


seevecs O20 ¢ 


THE. TRON. AGE 





Police Goods— 
Manufacturers’ Liste.. ouen 


BORG 5 isos i ea 


Sea Etc— 
Ladd Co.: 
Edtade ilenid. rs, Vy te, 
$12.00; 1 pts., $20.00; $45.00 
# doz. % gals, $635. oi ain #120 
Prestoline Liquid, No, 1,(% pt.), 
doz,, $3.00; No, 2 (1 qu.), $).60. fy 
Prestoline Paste.................... 
George William Hoffman: 
U, S. Metal Polish Paste, 3 oz. 
boxes, ® doz. 50¢; #@ gro, $4.50; 
% th boxes, # aos. $1.25; 1 b 
boxes, # doz. $2.25 
Liquid, 8 oz. cans, ® doz, 
$1.25 


Barkeepers’ Friend Metai Polish, ® 
doz., $1.75. 


Stove 
Black Eagle Benzinue Paste, Os 


b 10¢ 
Black Eagle, Liquid, % pt. caus. 

@ doz. 75¢ 
Black Jack Paste, % t cans, ® er. $9.00 
Black Kid Paste, 5 tb can...each, $0.65 

Ladd’s Black Beauty. Liquid, per 
Pe ables wags vegeth sccidcnediik 540258 $6.75 
Joseph Dixou. WW. gr. §5.75......... 10% 







Dixon’s Plunibago................ # 
OI, Ancedccancce an 
Gem, # er. $ 
Japanese ... 
Bat TEAM. 0505000 5T es : 
[Peerless Iron Enamel, 





d £ 3.2 

10 % caus... 
# doz, $1.50 
_ Window Polish— 

Benj. P, lorbes: 

Glasbright, No. 2, gal pails, ®@ doz., 
$24. * each, $2.50; 1 tb cans, 
DE 5gnkdad sd sSedptaaseevepnsekecsul 5¢ 


Glasbright Powder, bbls., ® tb-.20¢ 
Poppers, Corn— 

1 qt. Square. .doz.$0.80; 
ve Round. .doz. $0. 90 ; 

4 qt. Square.doz.$! 20: gro..$12.00 

: qt. Square. .doz. $1 50; gro..$15.00 
Post Hole and Tree Au- 

gers and Diggers— 

See also Diggers, Post Hole, éc. 
Posts, Stee!— 
Steel Fence Posts, each, ¢% ft., 46¢; 

G% ft., 48¢; 7 ft., 50¢. 
Steel Hitching Posts.......... each $1,30 
Potato Parers— 


See Parers, Potato. 


gro . $8.75 
gro .$10.00 


Pots, Glue— 7 
Enameled .....6-2.0+ pms oe 305 
Pied 33 stvtl se 6 vaie's opmare 30410% 

Powder— 


Black Sporting: 
Kegs (25 Ib.) . .85.00@5.50 
Haif Kegs (12% 1b.), 
$2.75 @3.00 
Quarter Kegs (644 1b.), 
$1.50@ 1.65 
Canisters, pounds... .25 
Canisters, % pounds. 15 
Canisters, 4% pounds. .12 
NOTE.— Prices vary according to territory. 
King’s Semi-Smokeless : 


Yy 
/e* 


Discount to the 
trade, 19 


ee CE-  D) occ sci cepicevasdeon $6.50 
Half Keg (12% t bulk).......... $3.50 
marter Keg (6% tb bulk)........ $1.99 
ase 24 (1 fh eans. bulk).......... $8.50 
Half case (1 cans bulk)........ $4.50 


King’s Smokeless : Shot om. Rifle, 
12 & Wulk).........: $12.00 $15. 00 

Half Keg (12% t bulk).. 6.25 9 7.75 
antes Keg (6% tb bulk) 3.23 4.00 
ase 24 (1 Tf cans bulk).. 14.00 17.09 
Half case 12 (1 ib c. bk).. 7.25 8,75 


Presses— 


Fruit, Wine and Jelly— 
Enterprise Mfg, Co.............. 20@25 % 


Seal Presses— 
Morrill’s No. 1, ®@ doz.; $20,00...... 50% 


Pruning Hooksand Shears 
See Shears. 


Pullers, Nail, Etc.— 
Cooler aii... itt. bia. B03 50% 
Elmore Tool Mfg. Co.: 

Drop Forged Tack Pullers........ 10% 

Nail Puillers........5.......-0ss0e00. 40% 
Miller's Falls, No, 3, @ doz., $12.00.. 
33%4&10% 
Morrill’s No, 1, Nail Puller,-@ doz. 
$20.00 50% 







Pearson No. 1, Cyclone Spike Puller, 
each $30.00.. 50% 

The Scranton C 
No, 2B (large 
No, 3B (smal!). 

Smith & Hemenway Co, 


Dam Be ask ce sedecsccss Seecenens 70% 

SEED éuncn pcncp mpesncssnvensecanees ed 50% 
a Pullers, Utica and oor 
Taylor fe. “Co., Sampson “ack, 
0, cicsliskeskh dnnbeahan cele trail \ 
Pulleys, Single Wheel— 
Inch ........+ m 2: 8 


bn bot 20. 30 45 60 1.05 
Hay. Fork, 8iwivel or Solid Eye, 
doz., 4 in., $1.25 ; 5 in., $1.55 


Fook. i. Ues.0405'0 2 2% 2% 
Hot House, doz...$0.65 .85 1.20 
Cet. 6 VeLes nm ™% ™% 2 
Screw, doz — = 23.30 
ne <tasail 2h, 
Side, doz... 0 ee 
ER. . << amaek ™% ™% 2. 2% 


Sash Pulleys— 
Common Frame; Square or 
Round End, per doz., 1% and 


Ores 7... 05. set). 28 @ 
Auger Mortise, no Face Plate 


per doz., 1% and 2 in.. .20@21¢ 


» Liveright Bros.’ 


Acme, No, in.. 2 nai 2% ¢ 
American pms me: 


ee Steel ag TE Plain 








Shc eiennaset 14400 40 Gee e™ 50&10%, 
Ww eee Steel, Eagle, # doz. 
= a, uo: F me, eq; % 
SR DY Pe ye PE PEAR 27 
st Notch, Electrically Welded, 
os. 3 and 4, # d 
Common Sense. . pb akk ca ce , 


Merit # doz., 2% in 
Fox-All-Steel, Nos. 3 aud 7, 2 im. 


Grand Rapids All Steel Noiseless. 50% 
Niagara, No. 25,- 1% in, W¢;..2 

EN nino nu xvinadien sult eee Reane Nts ¢ 
No, 26 Troyv..1% in., 14%¢;2 in, 16%¢ 
Star, No, %:.. 1% in. 19¢; 2 in.) 20%¢ 
Tackle Biocks— Sze Blocks. 








Pumps— 
Cistern . bb im ated Bae 60% 
Pitcher Spout. etna a lik "15 108%5 @80 
Wood Pumps, Tubing, €8... .50°% 
Barnes Phi. Acting (low list) :..... 50°” 
Barnes Pitcher Spout...........0... 80%, 
Coutractors’ Rubber Diaphragm, N 
2.°B.>& DL. Bloek Co.ui..32..5.<¢ $16,090 
Daisy Spray Pump.......... #.doz. $6.50 
Flint & Walling’s Fast Mail Haiid 
Se Sten cvvachsbeuitaupenonesse? 50&5°% 
Flint & Walling’s Fast Mail (low 
Mat) cc cccccc ests OWN LIGAD 1&5 % 
Flint & Walling’s Tight Top 
DY id cha miencuel sackebeshe ses tes% 80 
National Specialty Mfg. Co., Measur 
ing, Nos. 2, $6,00; 3, $5.50 30% 
Myers’ Pumps (low list)....... disc 
Myers’ Power Pumps..........- Sie ak a 
Myers’ Spray Pumps.............00+ asa’ 


Pump Leathers— 
Plunger and Valve Leathers—Per 
gro.: 


Ds svete 2 3 4) 38 
$5.00 6.00 7.00 8.00) 3 

Cup Leathers—Per 100: o 
Inch.... 2% 3 3% FE 
$5.00 7.00 9.00 12.00) & 


Punches— 

Saddlers’ or Drive, good, 
doz. 50 T5¢ 

Spring, single tube, good qual- __ 

ssh ahs hoa &. pen anced O49 $1.75 
Revolving (4 tubes)....doz.$3.5) 
Bemis & Call Co,’s Cast St’l Drive.50% 
Elmore Tool Mfg. Co,: 


Machinists’ Center...........0.ss00- 40° 
Tinners’: Solid, 50%; Prick.......- 50% 
Morrill’s Nos, IAA, 1A, 1B, 1C 
TD, SI5.085.6 Ve. . BE GEG. o ve cccccied 


Hercules, 1 die, 
Niagara Hollow 
Niagara Solid Puveh 
Tinners’’ Hollow, TP., 8, & W, 
Tinners’ Solid, P., 8S. & W. Go. ‘Be 
Gah... CL. GES « eustdscbuceneaaie ont 40&10%, 





Ratt—sarn- Door, &c.— 
Sliding Door, Painted Tron, 


22% ¢ 
Sliding Door, rere Brass, 
1% in., 10., BGs esos ess + 30% 
Cronk’s 2 


Double Braced Steel Rail..# ft. 2%¢ 
©. N..-F, 2%¢ 


GTR cancpnse'e ccnogpbusve 
Grifflu's: 
xxx, # 100 ft., 1 x 3-16 in., $2.25; 
1%-x 3-16 in., $3.75. 
Hinged Hanger, # 100 ft., 1 x $-16 
in,, $3.50; 1% x 3-16 in. ~ $4.00. 
Lane’s: 






gine. Track, - 100: £0::..0.6355%5- 45 
# 100 ft., i “igi! $3,.12%; 
oN My "$3. 45; 1% in., $4.00. 
Standard. 1°4 i. pak cenee # 100 ft. $4.00 
Lawrence Bros. : 
1 x 3-16 in., @ 100 ft., $7.50; 1% x 
S708 MASONS -550.0<05-0<00s00% 55&T4 % 
Trolley, No, 301; @ ft..........ese- 9¢ 


Mc cKinpes. s: 
Hinged Hanger Track, # ft., 2. 


5”, 
2 oe BE TEBE... viv wee sc cdveses 55&714 %, 
Myers’ Stayon Track.............. 60&5% 
Richards Mfg. Co,: 
Common, 1 x 3-16 in., “ % x 
3-16, $3.25; 1% x 3-16, $3. 
Special Hinged Hanger Rail. pean 
Lag Screw Rail, No, 65............ / 
Gauge Trolley Track, # ft., Ne. 1 
No. 32, 14¢; No, 33, 20¢. 
See WD: ice cs ss 0c cdeed, Wb adtete) 60&10% 
Nos, 61, $3.00; 62; asta 63, $3.50; 64, 
$4.00; 45, $3.25; or: 49, No. 1, 
$3.25; 49, No, 2, fs) 


Rakes— 


NOTE.—Many goods are sold 
at net prices. 
American Fork & Hoe Co,: 
Lawn, # doz,, No, 24, $2.50; No. 
20 $2.25 


Cronk’s: 

Steel. Garden: Champion, # we. 
12-tooth, $3.75; 14-tooth, $4.00; 
tooth, $4.25; ‘Ideal. a doz., i: 


tooth, ay 00; 14-tooth, $3, 30; 16- 
tooth, 
Victor, 12- ae. $2.25; 14-tooth, 
$2.50; 16-tooth, $2.75. 
Queen cx Lawn, # doz., 20 teeth, 
$2.85 ; NS hllet anand heatare al net 
Antiane Lawn. ® doz........... $4.00 
Malleable Garden..............- 70&10% 
Ideal Steel Garden, # doz., 12 teeth, 
$15.00; 14, $16.00; 16, $18. iio teen 80% 
Kohler’s: 
Jumbo Lawn, 36-tooth....% doz. $5.00 
Lawn Queen, 20-tooth....# doz, $2.85 
Lawn Queen, 24-tooth....# doz. $3.00 
Paragon, 20-tooth.......... # doz. $2.6 
Paragon, 24-tooth......,... doz. $2.75 
Steel Garden, 14-tooth.. a $2.40 


Malleable Garden, 14-tooth, # doz. 
$1.75@2 


Raspes, Horse— 
Sete D 95 iis gp ed sd dedecceces agedueovee 15% 
Heller Bros,’........-...- T0&5@T0&104&5 % 
Gold Medal. sons 
McCaffrey’s American Standa’ one 


New Nicholson..... scescueeuesTOQAH % 
See also Files, tats 
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Rezors— 


John Engstrom Swedish... 
Sharp Shaver 
Fox Razors, # doz. 
$24.00; No. 44, $20,007 N 
Platina, $36.00. 


Reels, Fishing— 
Hendryx: 

M 6,9 6,A 6. B 6, M 9%. 

Q 16, A 16, B 16, 4008, uber, 





Populo. Nickeled Populo. onan ani 
Aluminum, German Silv., Bronze.25% 
ORO 20% 
3004 N, 06 N, 6 RM, G 9........44 5% 
aN, 6 PN: YN, 8 PN... 02.08 9 
2904 P.. 33% 5° 2904 PN., 33%%, 

0924 N., 334%; 92081 N., 334%; 

002904 PN., 334%; 802 N., 33%%. 
86 PN, 2904 N, 974 PN:..,0).045 25% 
5009 PN. 5009 N’..........c.3. eee esee 20% 
Competitor: 1” P, 102 PN, 202 'P, 

22 PN. 102 PR. 202 PR.......02. 20% 


3¢@ P, 301 PN, 00304 P, 00304 P'N.33%5? 
Registers—Jist July 1. 1908. 


Japanned, Electroplated and 
RICnare oc cance ee oOb ce 70 
White Porcelain Enamel. .50€10 


Solid Brass or Bronze Metal. 40%, 


Revolvers— 
Bingle Action. ......... 95¢@ $100 
Double Action, except 44 eet, $2.00 
Double Action, 44 caliber. . . $2.00 
Automatic ...ceee jhe seo $4.00 
Llammerless 4s ve cls MUR O 


Riddles, Hardware Grade 


Peas oa > ak per doz. $2.50@$2.75 
17 in,.......per doz. $2.75@$3.00 
PR scaAAtanes per doz .$3.00@$3.25 
Rings and Ringers— 
Bull Rings— 

£ 2% S$ tach. 
Ries. ets $9.70 0.75 0.80 doz, 
eee $1.10 1.25 1.65 doz. 


Hog Rings and Ringsers— 
Hili’s. Rings, per gro. bozes, 


$4.60@$4.75; per doz. bores, 
@ se 

Hill’s Ringers, Gray Iron, doz., 
55 @ 65¢ 


Hill’s Ringers, Malleable Iron, 
doz .85 @95¢ 
Blair's Rings. .per gro.$550@ $6.00 
Blair’s Ringers. .per doz.65@0¢ 
Rivets— 
Copper Rivets and Burrs... .50% 


Tinners’ and Miscellaneous 
ee 32's s saa bee 80@ 804 10% 


Bifurcated and Tubular— 
Assorted in Pasteboard Bozes. 


Bifurcated, per dozen bores, 50 
count, 40@45¢; 100 count, 30@ 


63¢. 
Tubular, per doz. bores, 50 count, 


6G0@ES¢ ; 100 count, $1.12@$1.26. 
Rollers— 

Cronk’s Stay, No, 50.............0055 $1.00 

Cronk’s Brinkerhoff No. 55, $0.60; 
No. 56, $0.75; No, 60............ $0.75 

BROS DUR 555 00 0hah os esi. ses el 40%, 


Richards’ Stay: 
Handy Adj. and Reversible No, 53.75¢ 
oO. K. Adj. and eee No, ee 


Lag Screw, Nos. 55 and 57........ 
Underwriters’ . Nos, 59, $0. G teeta deck 50% 
Se ay eee 60% 
Rope— 


Manila, 7-16 in. ym. and larger: 


Highest, Grade.....1b. 84@ ¢ 

OME Ig Like ile\e.s «6 030 1b.8% @8¢ 
Sisal, 7-16 in. diam. and larger: 

POR ead 6. 66% cies 1b.7@%M%4e 
Sisal, Hay, Hide and_ Bale 


Ropes, Medium and Coarse: 
WUONE scl cic ee a no 00 1b.74@M¢ 


Sisal, Tarred, Medium La th 
Yarn: 
POPS). bs 's86ii sews 0 1b .64,@614¢ 


Cotton Rope: 
Best, Y%-in. and larger. 164@ 18¢ 
Medium, \%-in. and larger.15@ 16¢ 
Common, \4-in. and larger. .74¢ 
In coils, lo¢ advance. 


Jute Rope: 
nee . No. 1, %-in. and up, 
ase ehh e's «ote Ree 6@614¢ 
Tread, No. 2, \%-in. and up, 
1d. ooancese se cn 5Yy@ 6¢ 
‘Wire Rope— 
Galvanized <.......... 47214 % 
PUOGe acme clicks occenes Oe 
Ropes, Hammock— 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 
Sante, TEs. Blea. 06 cstadsvcavs. suns 20% 
Rules 
pesaeee eeWe eect eee GOERS % 
OY. scar. caore oy 
Chapin- Stephens Co.: “ve 
Boxwood ........... pdpotdaccsceunrad 60% 
UNTIL iessst00hs esmndindecads tical 40° 
UN cee ti Ede: oo ters 25@25& 10%, 
Miscellaneous ............... 50@50&10% 
——. Combination............. 55% 
OR rrr t: 50@50&10 %, 
Kenffel & Esser Co.: a 
Folding, Wood.................. 35&10% 
ee ORR ae: 33%& 10% 
Lufkin’s Steel eee sseescccsccoes 50&10° 
mfkin’s Lumber,.........05...004 % 
U ut Co,: fa 
kwood ..... Oe eee eeeereeeaes 
FONT sccoued *sabainassetoaeS 


Sash Balances— 
See Balance, Sash. 
Sash Leoks— See Locke, Sash. 


Sash ro 
See Weights, Sash. 
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Sausage Stuffers or Fillers 
See Stuffers or Fillers, Sausage. 


Saw Frames— 


See Frames, Saw. 


Saw Sets—sSee Sets, Saw. 
Saw Tools— See Tools, Saw. 


Saws— 


Atkins’: 
Circular . 






CrOSS Cuts. ns vo. sdyeseeccey 
One-Man Cross Cut........ 
Narrow Cross Out.......... 
Hand, Rip and Panel..... 
Miter Box and Compass.. 
Mulay, Mill and Drag............. 
Wood Saws.......+...060 etmmi een 40&10°, 
Chapin-Stephens Co,: 

Turning Saws and Frames.30@30&10%, 
Diamond Saw & Stamping Works: 











Sterling Kitchen Saws.. 30K 10&10% 
Disston’s: 
Circular, Solid and Ins’ted Tooth.50% 
Band, 2 to 18 in, wide............. 60°, 
Band, % to 1X .ccoscececetonwer ce 60% 
CNRS. . .40 sds heeund cepeeenre ves hae 43% 
Narrow Crosscuts...........0..ce008 50°, 
Mulay, Mill and Drag............. 
Framed Woodsaws...........+.- 2 
Woodsaw Blades.............0+. 2 
Woodsaw Rods, Tinned........... 
Hand Saws, a 12, 99, 9, 16, aio, 
f O0e 00.5%: BD. . ..2<03.5-s.344 2 
Band Saws, ‘Nos, 7, 107, “i074 e, 3, 1. 
0, 00, Combination............... 0° 
Compass, Key Hole, &c...........2 5% 
Hand Ice Saws........-+-++e0« vsbbes 
Butcher Saws and Blades. aaeateis: ; 
Cc. E. Jennings & Co,’s: 
Back GaAWecds...%6.cesbcscyeccccces 
Butcher Baws. .oa...ccccccscccerd 
Compass and Key Hole 
Framed Wood Saws........... 
EERE, EWE. ii. Tete ebb idcodeee 12%% 
Wood Saw Blades......... + B3BKTM %, 
Millers Falls: 
Butcher SawS.........s.c0e0 ee ooo sEONSS 
Star Saw Blades.......... --15&10%, 
Massachusetts Saw Works 
Victor Kitchen Saws...... 40&10&50 % 
Butcher Saws Blades........... 35@ 410%, 
Peace & Richardson’s Hand Saws. 30% 
Simonds’: 
Circular SawS....:-.ssecccssevsecees 45%, 
Crescent Ground Cross Cut Saws.30% 
One-Man Cross Cuts......:.... 410& 10°, 
Gang Mill, Mulay and Drag Saws.45% % 
PARE ER CBs na a onseb5 + seco enennat 50% 
SM MNS. 36 pooccacssabedt 25@25&TM? % 
Butcher Saws............... 35@35&7 2%, 
Hand Saws.....4...s00.00% sonar” 
Hand Saws, Bay State Brand.. 45% 
Compass, Key Hole, &c. 25@ 2547} 2 %, 
SOE: PAE isio's «save anions sac 40&7%4 % 
Wheeler, Madden & Clemson mt. 
Co.’s Cross Cut Saws...........:. 50% 
Hack Saw Blades and 
Frames— 


Atkins’ Hack Saw Blades A A A..25% 
Disston's: 

Concave Blades........ .-B% 
Chromol Blades. 
Hack Saw Frames 






Simonds, 25%; 1 35%; 
Gulley adowencenesdederecopresccches gee 35% 
C. E, Jennings & Co.’s 
Hack Saw Frames, Nos. 175, 180.. 
40.873 2% 
Hack Saws, Nos. 175, 180, compte 
‘ ge 
Goodell’s Hack Saw_ Blades... .40&107 


Griffin’s dack Saw Frames. .35&5&10%, 
Griffin’s Hack Saw Blades... .35&5&107 
Star Hack Saws and Blades. .. 158107 
Sterling Hack Saw_ Blades. "30& 1085 °% 
Sterling Hack Saw Frames. .30&10&10% 
Sterling par Hack Saw Machines, 
each, No, 1, $25.00; No, 2, $30.00..10% 


Victor’ Hack Saw Blades............. 20% 

Victor Hack Saw Frames........... 410% 

Whitaker Mfg. Co.: 

National Hand Blades, Hand 
Frames, Power Blades........ «40% 
Scrolli— 
Barnes, No. DEE gate so o2> pabvomasens 25% 
Barnes’ oT Saw Blades........:. 40° 


Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll Saw, 
without boring attachment, 618; 
with boring attachment, $20...... 20% 
Lester, complete, $10.00 
Rogers, complete, $3.50 and smios 


Union Platform, Plain.$2.10@2.20 
Union Platform, Stpd.$2.20@2.30 
Chatillon’s: 
Eureka ... 
Favorite 
Grocers’ Trip 
The Standard Portables. 






ales 





The Standard Rh. R. and Wag- 
Scrapers— 

Bor, 1 Handle... ..doz.$1.85@2.10 

Boz, 2 Handle..... doz . $2.35@2.50 


Ship. . laene, $2.00; Heavy, $}.50 
Chapin- Stephens Co,. Rox. .30@30&10% 
Richards Mfs, Ce.” Babs ss akareee 60% 

Screws—Bench and Hand 


Bench, Iron, doz.. 1 in., — 
2.75; I, $3.00@3.25;. 1% 


$3.5000 3,75 
Bench, Wood. . 204204 10%, 
Hand, Wood. aaron 


Chapiu- Stephens “Co., 
KATIE OK 22 9, 


Coach, Las and Hand Ra . 
Lag, Con ON ie 
Coach, Gimiet courant «+. OES 
Hand — te...  WENEAIEY, 


Ja 

Steseard” Tse rer rt 

Millers Falls...... a ceqhnns Toe . 
Swett Iron Works. :............ .. 20@TS% 


Machine— 
Cut Tread, Iron, Brass or 
Bronze: 
Flat Head or Round Head, 


506 10% 
Fillister Head..... joa 40£10 %, 


Rolled Thread, FP. H. or R. Ae 


Iron . te BB os 75 10% 
-. ae or R. “H., Brass, Nos. 
8 to 1h. ahs a ce ae 


Set ‘and Can — 


Set (Iron). we ee ee HELIETM %, 
Set (Steel), “net advance over 5% 
POU. 00-550. ee lnkeae we aan ne 
Se. Hd. Cap. ..+%.-- «74 107%, 
Hez. Hd. Caps. «+++. 0k ET 0%, 
Md Me. GR os ss Uecies 50ETGY, 9 
Fillister Hd. Cap.......60&74% 
Wood— 
List July 23, 1903. 
Flat Head, Iron.... .8%4€5@, .% 


855. .% 
8065. . % 
Talia. . % 


Round Head, Tron.. 
Tiat Head, Brass... 
Round Head, Brass. .7 


Flat Head, Bronze... .75€5@. . 7, 
Round Head, Bronze .72\4445@. . 7, 
Drive Serewé......-. 8IVAES5A . . % 


Scroll Saws-- 
See Saws, Scroll. 


Scythes— Per doz. 
Plain Grass, Cutting Edge Pol- 
WUE ca aeeta ce eae $6.25 $6.50 


Clipper, Bronzed Web. $6.50@$6.75 
Solid Stecl, Web ond, Backs Pol- 
SORBED gene ote ate . $7.00@ $7.25 
Bush, Weed and "Bramble. 
POO | i swe «tna $6.50 @ $86.75 
Grain, Painted, Cutting Edge 
POON. in oh. 6944s piste $8.25 $8.50 
Clipper Grain, Bronze Web. 
$8.50@$8.75 


Seeders, Raisin— 
NE ai ccscsccoesa susan dense 25@30% 


Sets— Aw! and Tool— 
Fray's ewe Nos, 1, $12; 


$16 12 
Millers Falls Adj, T “a Handles, Xo . 


, $12; No, 4, $12; No, 5, $18 20610% 
Garden Tool Sets— 
American Fork & Hoe Co.: 
Rake, Shovel and Hoe, # doz, sets, 
No, 3 3P r eee ees eccoweseccgeeeone 7,25 
Sets, 7 I- 
Octagon ..... .gro.$3. 50GS. ‘76 
Memes = BBUORs 66 vonieedeesssiswddercocails 
Elmore Tool Mfg, Co.............. 30° 
PORGUR SC. sian st pet cvagtereseys # gro. $9. 00 
Snell’s Corrugated, Cup I’t..... 40&10% 
Snell’s Knurled, Cup Pt........ 40&10% 
Victor Kuurled, Cup Pt....@ gro, $7, 50 


Riv 
Regular list..........TI@TH€&10% 











Saw— 
Atkin’s: 

Criterion ......+. 

Adjustable .-. 
Disston’s Star, 

EE aches énateee tie 
Giant Royal oes Cu 
Morrill’s No, 1,.......... 

Nos. 3 and ‘ Cross Cu 


No, 5, Mill... 


Nos, 10 
No. 
Special . 
Royal, Hand 
Seymour Smith & Son 
Tainutor Positive.............. 
Shaving- 
Fox Shaving Sets, No. 30............ 
Ee doz., arin $24. 09 
Smith & Hemenway Co,’s........ 0c0lb% 
Sharpeners, Kalle 
Pike Mfg, 


Co 
Fast Cut Pocket Knife ete o 


Natural Grit Carving Knife ~ 
Hones, @ doz.........-..+0+ $3.00 {8 

Quick Cut Emery Carving 
Knife Hones, # doz...... $1.50 

Quick Edge Pocket Knife 
Hones, @ doz......... coctoeGee 


; Skate— 4 
Smith & Hemenway Co., Eureka. .50% 


Shaves, Spoke— 


PGBS sic cndaepeecet ele 

WoO 265255 ois ooeee G02. $2.00 

Chapin-Stephens Co........... 30@30&10% 

Goodell’s, ®@ doz. $9.00.........- 15& 10% 

Seymour Smith & Son’s.......... 0 OY 
Shears— 

Cast Jron., 7 8 9 in. 


Best ...$16.00 18.00 20.00 gro. 


Good ...$13.00 15.00 17.00 gro. 

Cheap .. $5.00 6.00 7.00 gro. 
Straight Trimmers, ae 3 

Best quality oe * deaiens? 

Best Quality N ckel.. 6041045 
Tailors’ Sheare...... 0G 40410°7 
Acme Cast Shears........:.... 10@40&5, 
Columbian oer. Co, : 

Sheep, 1900 list.......... nee SOKIDRS% 
GEAEB- os0c ccc scacens 





Horse or Mule 
W. H, Compton Shear Co.: 
Japan Handles, Nickel - 


10&5% 

2, AR ae 50&10&5% 

Heinisch’s Tailor’s Shears aah adauee 10% 
National Cutlery Co.’s Nickel Piety 


mae; Japan Handles........70&10 
J. Wiss & Sons Co.: 

Rest Quality Jap’d............. 604&10% 

Best Quality Nickeled......... 508107 

WE Vaid nck nibindin bck> attetn dees 


Tinners’ Snirs- 


Steel Blades...... 2065 @2NL10% 
Steet Latd Blades........ -50k 10% 
Acme, Cast Snips. Fs 6 MaRS 

Steel Handles.....c0.3.20.4.2027 BN 





Foreed Handles,, Bites) Blades, pe, 
line 





i 334447 
National Cutlery Co.’s Forged Steel. 80% 


TOM, GR ok scsdctcacccccsdtevalt % 
PP. te WwW, F orged Handles, 25%: 
5 in enna heevbieek<c oie. 50% 

Wiss Forged Steel................ 5Y, 


Pruning Shears— 
Columbian Cutlery Co.: 
Hedge, Wileut Brand........... 60&10°% 
Lawn and Border, Wilcut Brand, 








60K 10°) 
W. H, Compton Shear Co,, Droppe a 

Forged EE o anss Mcckehomek Reece sii 
Cronk’s Hand Shears..... wie “Sip 
Cronk’s Wood Handle Shears... .3343°% 
Disston’s Combined Pruning Hook | 

and Saw, #@ doz, $18.00........... 
Disston’s Pruning Hook - only, 2 

GOB. SEO. dba ed. cael eee 2 
J. T. Henry Mfg, Co,: 

Pruning Shears, all grades........ 40°. 
eg ee Ee Elid at tanogncens 10K 10% 
Seymour Smith & Son's: 

Hand Shears ‘35... )fi8 5.6. dest odes 70%, 

Standard Tree Prunefs........ 75& 10 


Wood Handle Pruning Shears... .40°% 
Sheaves— Sliding Door— 


PRERGIRE 666 ov dicccvcccscccsccccoctuces: 40% 
BR. Ge Ti Mahe as ica ceca vevtcctecdaccees 15? 
Sliding Shutter— 
Rented « BOB. odccencnctocwcostcccceces 0% 
Tid Mt SEs. cans sdaanee<vaact-cos 15% 


Shells—Shells, Empty— 
Brass Shells, Empty: 

Climax, 10 and 12 gauge........ G&5% 
Club, Rival, 65&5%; First wae ie 


Paper Shells, Empty: 
New Rapid, 10, 12, 16 and 20 gauge, 
23&10% 
Climax, 10 and 12 gauge; Acme and 
Magic, 10, 12, 16 and 2 gauge; 
Ideal, 10, 12, 16 and 20 . 
ee ee errr 25&5% 
Union, League, 10 and 12 gauge, 
Rivad Diradeses.s. «6... vd. Begs. 2% 
New Climax, Defiance. 10. 12, Hf, 
16 and 20 gauge; Climax, 14, 16 
ae oe RP arrears. ’, 
Challenge, Monarch, 10, 12, 16 and 
20 gauge; League, Union, 14, 16 
and 20 ganget Repeater Grade. .20% 
Shells, Loaded 
Loaded with Black Poicder. 40% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
medium grade.........+. p05 % 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
Oe ea HOk1NE 10% 
Union Metallic Cartridge Co,: 
New Club, Black Powders......... 40% 
Nitro Club, Smokeless Powders.40&5% 
Arrow, Smokeless Powders, 40&10&10% 
Winchester: 
Smokeless Repeater Grade......40&5% 
Smokeless Leader Grade 0&10% 
I, WED nance csde cndvoncssenee 40% 


Shingles, Metal— per sq. 
Edwards Mfg. Co.: 












Painted. Galy, 
14 x 20 $4.2 $6.09 
6.25 
s 6.50 

Wheeling Corrugating Co. : 
Dixie, 14 x 20 in....$4.05 $5.05 
Dixie, 10 x 14 in.... 4.3 5.45 
Dixie; 7x10 in.... 5.2 6.70 


Shoes, Horse, Mule,&c.— 
F.0.0. Pittsburgh: 


SG et ne Se al ona per keg.$4.10 
Steel .....66004--per key.$3.85 
Burden’s, all sizes........ eee B keg $3.90 
Shot— 
25-1b. bay. 
Drop, 46 te B....:... cee cablele 
Drop, B and larger........ 1.95 
Buew’ «.% .%,¢ Tere oe > = 1.98 
SD: 0 46:0-0.66 oben owe BS 
TS ee nicadiats Cm sade ‘ 2.30 


Shovels and Spades— 
Association List. HET G 610% 
Avery Stamping Co................. 

Snow Shovels— 
Long Handle...... : .$2.50@$2.75 
Wood and Mall, D Handle, 
$2.65 @ $2.90 

Sieves and Sifters— 
Hunter’s Imitation, gro. ... .$9.50 
Hunter’s Genuine, per gro. .$12.00 

Sifters, Ash— 
Acme Ball Bearing Sales Co., Acme 

Automatic Ash Sifter, each, at 

nish tenet ecebedGnceesenenatate 9.00 
Sieves, Seamless Metallic 
r——Per dozen.—, 

Beem. i 0s.3' 6 1 2 
Tron Wire... .81.05 1.05 1.19 120 
Tinned Wire..$1.15 1.15 1.20 1.80 

Sieves, Wooden Rim— 

Nested. 10, 11 and 12 Inch. 
Mesh 18, Nested... .doz. $9.90@0.95 
Mesh 20, Nested... .doz. $1.00@1.05 
Mesh 2}, Nested... .doz. $1.3001.40 

Sinks. Cast lron— 

Painted. Standard list: 

12 x 12 to 22 @ 36 in. 00% 

20 2 24 to @h # 50 in, "50% 

25 r 60 to 2) x 120 in... ..30% 
Barnes’ low) sist. ety. <cnawacdds<tesd 0” 

NOWE.—Theve ta not enivs unt 
in lists used by jobbe ey 


Skeins, iene. 


Oaet [f08. kivisicicd TOG T0k10% 
teed Ah. . ii ic ees es BIQGMOZ 


Slates. School— 
Factory Shipmenta. 


“DN” Blates.......... 50@50€ 10%, 
Eureka, Unegrcelled Notstesa.. 
6027 tens. 


Victor A, Noiseless .60¢5 tens £5% 





| Grass Scythe....... 





1997 








Slaw Cutters— sce Cutters. 
Snaps, Harness— 


German -.......00+ + - PQWEI0% 
Covert Mfg. 
Derby, 2% ; Yankee, 30&2% ; Yankee 
Roller, $2", 
High Grade, 40%; Trojan.......... 40% 
Jockey ...... qachoutsebag cavedWececeea 3% 
Snaths— 


. -50@50k5Y% 
Snips, Tinners—sSee Shears 
Spoons and Forks— 


Silver Plated— 
Good Quality... ... .50&10@60.«5 7, 





POI: rie craw ected - . -60@6E10 7, 
International Silver Co: 
1847 Rogers BroS..............--- 40&10%, 
Rogers & Bro., William Rogers’ 
Eagle Brand.........«. 50& 10% 
Anchor, Rogers Brand. -+ 60% 
Wm. Kogers & Son............ 60&10% 
Miscellaneous 
German Silver........ 60@ 6065 %, 


Tinned Ircn— 
eS 


. per gro .50@55¢ 


Fables ....'/.% ‘per ro . $0.90 $1.00 
Atlas Mfg. Co.: 

Tea Spoons, 8 BID: 4 Ad. 50 ¢ @55¢ 

Table Spoons, # gro........ $0.90@$1.0€ 

Springs— Door— 
Bardsley’s Spring and Check....... 40% 
ROOM COOGIB is os ccc cesve dnsecctes 410&10% 
WE PRMD i centendacssaeerddeapteabtage 20% 
Pullman Door and Gate...........-- 10% 
ee eee se 10%, 
TT Wan cai os cdhnteewietes casa 35° 
Torrey’s Rod, 39 im.......... # doz, $1, 00 


Carriage, Wagon, &c.— 

1% in. and arene : Per 100 1b. 
Black. «<< ++ «$4.75 $5.00 
Half Br ight... - $4.75 $5.00 
"REAR , . $5.25485.50 

Painted Seat Springs: 
yy xv 2 wv 26....pcer pair. p@sy¢ 
14 23 £ 28....per pair. ¢8@i7l¢ 


Sprinklers, Lawn— 


American Foundry & Mfg. Co.: 
70%; Na- 


Cactus, 65% 
tional, 
Enterprise EF 
Hero Fruit Jar o 
Philadelphia No 
. $19; No, 3, $20 Renupmseducsaacee 3% 


Squares— 


Nickel plated. . | List Jan. 5. 1900. 
Steel and Tron. § 


Rosewood Hdl. Try Square Sid 


Japanese 





a | SRP ae 6VE106 L0G 70 %, 
Iron Hdl. Try Squares and ‘- 
Bevels .......40€10@450€ 10 10% 


Disston’s Try Squares and Bevels, 
60& 10? 


Squeezers, Lemon 
Wood, Porcelain Lined: 


RN oo canes « 9:0,0.9 0 o OOS. 01.00 
Good Grade...... . doz. $1.25 
Finned Iron....... ‘doz. $0. 75@ 1.00 
Tron, Porcelain Lined... doz. $1.75 
TE Be I os ah ese hes ccmense $9.00 
Staples— 
Barbed Blind...... .85&5@85é10% 
Electricians’ ...... "806 106 100485 7 
Fence Staples, Polished, $1.70; 
Galvanized 0... 082.4 ..4. $2.00 


Poultry Netting Staples....... 
per 1b. 34G3i4¢ 
Steels, Butchers'’— 
Dick’s 


Stichesass, at ‘aan 
Stocks and Dies— 


Blacksmiths’ ........50@50£109 
Curtis Rev’ble Ratchet Die Seen =o 
Derby Screw Plates.................. 25% 
Green River............ Wassdssdicd + 225% 
Lightning Screw Plate Kbeoy iiedeees 5% 
CE WU chsiiscctsccctercten =, 25° 
Reece’s New Screw Plate...........25% 
Stoners, Cherry— 
TUNIS 5 cTos cance neenk eens -29Q@30" 
Stones, Axe— 
Pike Mfg. Co,, Axe Stones fall 
kinds) 


cased s Guroeneaae a owepebed 33% % 
ass Cutters’ Stones— 
Pike Mfg. Co., Glass Cutters’ eae 
and Supplies........ OsevcesiPeceedcs 40° 


a Stones, Oil, &c.— 
reas Bho 204 BB | 
ASR Ek eR Ter 
Rosy Red Washita, 4toB in. .60 


Washita St,, Extra, at ae 
Washita St.; osinc me iz 


* 
% 


No, ; 4to 8 in..40 
Washita St., No, 2, 4to8 i3e Pr 
Lily White Bite.” L paaaenhe one DE 
Beer. Med G8, 2.53. .400 565. 9¢ |. 
Washita Slips, Extra.......... 80¢ 
Washita Slips, No. 1.......... 70¢ 


Washita Slips, No. 2............... 40¢ 
India Oi! Stones (entire list)...33%% 
Quickeut Emery and Coryndum Oy 
Stone, Double Grit............... 
Quickcut Emery and Corundum fixe” 
Stone. Double Grit..,.......... 33 
uickcut Emery Rubbing Bricks. Oe 


indostan No. 1, R’g’lar.@ th 8¢ ) 
Hindostan No. 1. Small..# ™ 10¢ 
ay - Oil Stones, Extra. e: * | ne 


3346 


evade ease n BE Bs 
eer Creek Slips 
Sand Stone........ Sdodadlaete. “3 4 








] 
i 
. 


e fs 


we, 


on aan are 2 


1908 
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Scy the Stones— 

Pike Mfg. Co., list : 

Black Diamond 8, 8. ¥ gro. 00 } 
Lamoille 8S. S......... # gro. $11.00 
White Mountain 8S. 8.8 gro. $9.50 
Green Mountain 8, 8.@ gro. $7.00 ; 
Extra Indian Pond §.S.# ero. $8.00 | 

' 
J 





No. 1 Indian PondS.8.® cro, $7.50 


No, 2 Indian Pond S.S8.@ gro. $5.00 \ > 
Leader Red End 8. 8.# gro. $5.00 18 
Quick Cut Emery....# gro. $10.00 | % 
Pure Corundum,...... # gro. oe 


Crescent 22-202 cevercccsccceces 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 2 Coat. $3: 80 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 3 Coat.$11.00 
Emery Begins Ries. ae $13.20 
Balance of 1 is 

Lecure (Artificial), ® gro., $12.90 Ad 


Lightning (Artificial), @ ero 
SEED o scacnaepoesescsusebebacvess® 
Stoppers, Bottle— 
Victor Bottle Stoppers...... # gro. $9.00 
Stops— Bench-— ie 
fillers Falls.....+-.----++++.+ --» -15&10% 
Morrill's, # doz., No. 1, $10 00... .50% 
Morrill’s, No, 2, $12.50....-...------ 50”, 
Seymour Smith & SON'S. ..ccceeeees 0% 
Door— ne 
Chapin-Stephens Co........-- 50G@G0K10% 
Plane— ss 
Chapin-Stevens CoO......-++e+eeeeeeees 20% 


Straps— Box— . 
Acme Embossed, case lots. .20&10&10%, 
Cary’s Universal, case lots...20&1UA 10% 

Stretchers, Carpet— — 
Cast Iron, Steel Points. .doz.55¢ 
All Steel Socket. . .doz.$2.00@2.25 
Excelsior Stretcher aud Tack oe - 

mer Combined, #@ doz., $6.00....20% 

Stuffers, Sausage— 
Enterprise Mfg. Xe Stuffers and | 






Lard Presses. :...0.....000+ @B&7 2° 
National Speciaity’ Co., nn an. - 
BOD cccccncvecsocvscdsoccceseececoce 30&5% 
P., S. & Wa. Co....-.s000-+-- 40&10&5%, 

Sweepers, Carpet— 

Goshen Roeper me $ Per doz. 
Gilt Bdge.......sccccccccccccceess- $27.00 
Superfine . aii 26.00 
Majestic ........ 24.00 


Select, Nickeled.. 
National Sweeper c 


National Queen, Nickeled....... $27.00 


Martha Washington, Nickeled.. 25.00 

Monarch, Japanned.............+- 20.00 

Perpetual, Japanned.,.........+006 18,00 
Streator Metal Stamping Co,: 

Model E, Sanitaire..........++- ++ 2$25.00 

Eureka .......+++-s0e 






-. 15.00 
Streator Majestic, Nickeled..... 24.00 
Streator Conqueror, Japanned.. 22.00 
NOTE.—Leading Manufacturers give 
the following rebates from lixt prices: 50c 
per dozen on three-dozen lots: $1 per 
dozen on five-dozen lots; $2 per dozen on 
ten dozen lots 
acks, Finishing Neils, - 
é&c. 
American Carpet Tacks.90é2 25@—% 
American Cut Tacks. .90&25@—7% 
Swedes’ Cut Tacks... .904300@—% 
Swedes’ -- ~sgneaepejet HkSHU— 
Gimp Tacks..........90¢35@—% 
Lace Tacks........ - -904350—% 
Trimmers’ Tacks..... 90h30@— 7% 
Looking Glass 7'acks.... .63@—/, 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tacks, 
90£50@—% 
Hungarian Nails. ..- 80@—% 
Finishing Nails. . 10a—% 
Trunk and Clout ‘Nails. T5dia—% 
NOTE.— The above prices are for 
Straight Weights, 
Miscelianeous— 
Double Pointed Tacks, 
9046 tens@—% 
Se also Nails, Wire. 
Tanks, Oil and Gasoline— 
Wilson & Friend Co,: 


Gal. Gasoline Oil 
30 $2.75 00 
60 50 00 

110 $5.00 $5.75 


Tapes, Measuring— 
American Asses’ Skin... .50@— 
Patent Leather........25 3 
POO Tr. CO 


Chesterman’s .....+++-25@Ra57, 
Keuffel & Esser Co.: mh 
Favorite, Ass Skin........- 40&10@50% 
Favorite, Duck and Leather.......... 
W&5H@ISC 10%, 
Metallic and Steel, lower. — 35@ 
35&5%; Pocket, 35@3545 2 











Lufkins: : 
Asses’ Skin,.......000006 ‘manner 
SEMRRTIAD . ave .ocsnvhp oan .30@30&5% 
Patent Bend, Leathe &5@25K 10% 


Pocket ... . 40@4&5%, 
Steel 


- -3343@35% 
Wiebusch & lger: 
Chesterman’s Metallic, No. ML, 
SEE. cnascebobdtines éxSuthebsasehscsee 3% 
Chesterman’s Steel, No. 
GOB, nvscdovicnovpedes cececccecccecs oO Ze 
Teeth, Harrow— 
Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or 
headed, -inch an la 
POT: ME- BW. seizes . - $2.55 @82.80 
Thermometers—— 
Tin Case, Cabinet, Flange, 
Dairy, Sagan ce ss 3.0Cee 
Ties, Bale—Steel Wire— 


Bingie Loop. .:....-. . - 8244410 
Monitor, Cross Head, &c.70€2% 


Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, Tinners’, éc. 


Tinware— 


Stamped, sapenent and Pieced, sold 
very generally at net prices. 









an) 
i 


Tire emtnee Apiiiithehde i: 
See Benders and Upsetters, Tire. 


ae Seonere 
Re ee Bi GE a vases nckh 20@204&5 
Mavine— 
Moests* May Toois.....<--<0s« socbaseeuey 
Ice Tools— a 
Gifford-Wood Co,............00 covegeedte 
Miniature— 

Smith & Hemenway Co,’s, David- 
son, @ doz, Nickel Plated, $1.50; 
ND OS rey er FC 

Saw— 

Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools....3 35&5 

Simond’s Improved..............+++ 33% % o 

Simonds’ Crescent........cccccsss.ees 30% 

Ship— 

ces BOs I. 0s oooedios oocensdouns 

Torches— 


Hammers, Engine, # doz..........$4,50 


Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom, 
Traps—F ly— 
Balloon, Globe or Acme, doz., 
$1.15@$1.25; gro.... .$11.50@12.00 
Harper, Champion or Paragon, 
doz., $1.25@1.40; gro.$13.00@13.50 
Game— 
Imitation Oneida........75@10% 
Newhouse Wd&ed% 
Hawley & Norton 33 
EL. chnabuwsstsasenabacsbo see 
Oneida Community Jump 
Stop Thief 
Tree Trap.... 
ONE A ences vesatsbevnctbp oats ct 
Mouse and Rat— 
Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz. holes, 
12¢ 
Mouse, Round or Square Wire, 


doz. 85G90¢ 
Marty French Rat ar id Mouse Traps 
(Genuine), # doz.: 









Crate lots. Small lots, 
Rs i: i cnkoan $11.50 $14.50 
er Smee $5.75 $6.50 
No, 3%. Rat........ $4.70 $5.25 
No, 5, Mouse...... 2.25 $3.00 
Animal Trap Co.,: 
Out o’ Sight, Mouse, #@ doz...... $0.60 
Out o’ Sight, Rat, @ doz........ 1.20 
Easy Set, Mouse, #@ doz.......... 39 
Easy Set, Rat, @ doz............ 5 
Out o’ Sight Chockers, # dox. 
SER Dll nsnasduey ciWes pobSpectnrcdae oi2 
Out o’ Sight, Tia, 5-hole, ® doz. 
ar 15 
Trowels— 
Disston Brick and Pointing........ 3% 
Disston P SINE, on conacnconcdestnnd 20%, 
Disston *‘ Standard Brand ”’ and Gar- 
eer | WINE © os ono kina cdasise cake 30% 


Kohler’s Steel A meg - pea, # gro., 
5 in., $4.80; 6 in, 0 

Never-Break. Wood Stee! Garden 
Trowels, in bulk, net gro. $5.50 
_ in 1 doz, boxes........ # gro. $6.00 

Woodrough & Mclariuu, Plastermg.25% 
Trucks, Warehouse,&c.— 

B. & L, Block Co,: 


New York Pattern............. 50&10% 
ED ee I GI&10°, 
Handy Trucks............. # doz. $16.00 
SIN « conpiat ceneaenkanall # doz $15.00 
McKinney Trucis........ each, net $10.00 
Model Stove Trucks........ # doz $18.50 


Tubs, Wash— 


ares list, te oe. gross. 

0. 3 

er $67 $79 $91 $103 10€7% 
5&5 % 


Twine, Miscellaneous— 
Flar Tiwine: 
No, 9. 44 and %-Ib. Balls .21@23¢ 
No. 12, 4 and \-lb. Balls .19@2i¢ 
No. 18, 4% and \-lb. Balls. 16@ 18¢ 
No. 24, % and % -Ib. oo. 
15% @ IMhé 
No. 36, % and \%-lb. Balls. b@¢ 
Chalk Line, Colton loth 
ees ine cea 6 DT... 25@29¢ 
— Mops, 6, 9, 12 v4, 15 ih 
ee. ao o's ++ -8%@ 19¢ 
ies Ww rapping. "5 Ralls to ib. 
according to quality. .18%4@ 19¢ 
American %Ply ver. 1, aad 
%-1. Balls... .. -..-- 19%0Bs 
American 3- Ply "Hemp. 1-1b 
eater 1814 @ 16¢ 
India, ¢-Ply Hemp, 1°4-1d. Balls, 
Balls (Spring Twine)... .7% 
India 8-P’ly Hemp, 1-ib. Batis 


™@9¢ 
India :-Ply Hemp, 14-0. Balls, 
TARE 
2, 3. § and 5-Ply Jute, 114. 1d. 
en fe PO w+ 1. 9@NE 
Mason Line, Linen, %4-lb. Bls.47¢ 
No. 265 Mattress, 4% and % Ib. 
Balls, according “to quality, 
30@60¢e 
Wool, 3 to 6 ply....B6¢; A M%¢ 


inn 


Solid Bor. - 60 60E 10 %, 


rallei— 
Athol stone AE 


Simpson’s Adjustable 
Standard 
Amateur 
Colnmbian 
Slide 





Nos 2 "sn bo: 3. $16.00; 
5, $27.90: 6. $32.9 


+ Ran 
Fisher-Brooks Bench’ Wises, Wa 0, 


$3.80: No. 1, 9: No. 2, $8. 
No. 3, $10.50: No. 4, $13.50. _15&10% 


Fulton Mach, & Vise Co.: 
i, ae 





rh c - Double Swivel Ma- 

SIL. “inenueguanahaaansdsnnsanesl 40% 

Star, Solid Jaw, Machinists’..... 40% 
Hollands’: 

DEGREE “ecdsdstconsenschat 40@40&5%« 

ED oessaseseces exeonnd 65&5@75 % 
Lewis Tool Co,: 

ERODES DOGas 000cc06estssvocceins 30% 

Monarch, 50%; Solid Jaw........ 5u% 
Massey Vise Co.: 

SE Cesdotucseecdiebernsvetessaes 10% 

Parallel Bar LovdicvedeblacessUAinceat < 15% 

Perfect, 15%; Lightuing Grip......15% 
Berne abbasas ssuenssanthedn tke 25% 
Millers Falls Ovai Slide Pattern .60&10 
Parker's; 

Victor, 2@25%; Rissieis.. cannes 

Vulean’s ..... geveveovceccescceses 40@ 45%, 

Combination Pipe....... .. D460 % 
Prentiss ...... -20@ 25°. 
Rock Isls ne Manel 3% 
Snediker s - 33% % 
RNAS: hsb ocaiesivcnencsucovesecce 33% °, 





Saw Filers. 
Disston’s D 3 Clamp and Guide, #? 
doz., $24.00, 30%; Clamps..........30% 
Perfection Saw Clamps, # doz....$4.59 
are Dl eee eeeianie iediicen oii 60°% 
ood Workers— 
Fulton ue ach, & Vise Co.: 
& R. Double Swivel Conch. 





Lightning Grip, 15%; Perfect....15% 
Wyman & Gordon’s Quick Ac tion, 6 
in., $6.00; 9 in., $7.00; 14 in., $8.00, 


Miscellaneous— 
Fulton Machine & Vise Co,, 
EE NS 6 i'nS inch Cousansss cee 70% 
Holland’s Gembinatios Pipe. .GU@W&5% 
Massey’s Quick Action Pipe........ 10°; 
Parker's Combination Pipe: 
87 Series, 60%; 187 Series, 60&5% ; No, 
870, 40% 
Rock Island PIG sion cctes rere) 4 





W.as— Price per M. 


BoB, BF SOs cc cccncse OM) 
B. E.,9 and 10..... ere. 2 
B. E., Sct sessusiatwes Sees ie 
te et eee aoe 
<2 BR TO ae coccce tl. Ol & 
E., 9 and BB. seas eee 1.23) & 
P, oe? rr - 1.50 
JE OR PR ae 1.50 


EP ly’ 8 BE. E.,11 and “eae $1.70@1.78 
Ely’s P. L., 12 to 20... .83.00@3.25 


Ware, isin 


Cast Ircn, Hollow— 
Stove Hollow Ware: 


DRONE a as tek eace . -45€10% 
oo aor swikw (heels 
Plain or Unground........ 60% 
— Hollow peak per 100 
TE sie teen eeu cwael 2.75 $3.00 
White Enameled Ww a 
Maslin Kettles.........65&10% 
Covered Wares: 
Tinned and Turned.... .35410% 
eer o « -45&10% 
See also Pots, Glue. 
Enameled— 
Agate Nickel Steel Ware........ 3314 % 
BNE. anvsusdssncchhavenpaudns sed 604 10°, 
PGR: SRE  WarWevcccascevduccede 70&10°%% 


Lava and Volcanic, Enameled. .40&10% 
Tea Kettles— 
Galvanized T'ea Kettles: 
FRO «-«cescg 7 8 9 
Each ..... 45¢ 60¢ 65¢ 65¢ 


Steel Hollow Ware— 
Avery Stamping Co.: 
Never-Break Spiders and Grid- 
BN Rete icdhbainths ckeness»ccepid aes 
Steel Kettles, i 5 
Bowls, Tin’ ie pith cuales aserenal 60% 
Steel Stew Pans, Stew Pots, etc., 
IEEE 03.i5 cosceecakihaesnnnenend 509 
Clevelaud Stamping & Tool Co.: 
Rolid Steel Spiders and Grid. |, 


said Steel Kettles 


Warmers, Foot— 
Pike Mfg. Co., Soapstone... 


5 Washboards— 





-10@40&10% 


No, ay # doz. 
800—Brass King, Single Surface, 
Open Back...... seats names eek $2.80 
862-—White Hen, Spiral. Grimp 
SL putsmneddecivcocabentinecanaaee 
964—Royal Blue Enamel. Single Sur- 
face, Ventilated Back............ $3. 
172—Our Best, Single Zinc, Soa 
RE Ry Er ae 
722—Soap Saver, — Zine, Iron 
ron. Sabescadhadares thipdicheceba 30 
100—Northern Queen. Single “Zine. 
Perforated, Open Back........... $3.00 
134—Universal, Single Zinc, Extra 
Family Size. Ventilated Back... .$2.80 
760—Banner Globe, Single Zinc, Ven- 
tilated Back........ccccs..s.ceseees $2.25 
57—Peerless, Double Zinc, Spring 
Ry cedachdedVin biked sonabwee 
ee Caos, Double Zinc, Swing 
— OE ORR RIL $3.60 
17_ North. Star. “Bolid Zinc, Swing 


DRORROEER | 53 » deviednd oc sntsmencteo okt . 62 
197—Jewel, Single Zinc. Pail Size.$1.25 
St. Louis Washboard Co. 

Ben Hur. Brass, Onen Back...... $2.50 

Brass Key, Open Back............ $2.75 


Washers—Leather,Axle— 


WON Since i vicina ass ee 
UE | a on oo haee .. . .90@9085% 
Cotl: % 1 M% 1%; inch. 
9¢ 10¢ 11¢ 16¢ per bog. 
tron or Steel— 
Size bolt.... 5-16 % 34 
Washers. . $4.90 4.00 2. 0 2. 4 2.30 
The above prices are based on 
$6.50 off liat. 
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| a lote tase hon one keg add 

| 14¢ per Ib.; 5-1b. bores add %¢ 

to list. 

Avery Stamping Co,: 

| §tandard, in 200 th kegs, $6.00 # 

| 100 fh. disct.; in 100 kegs, add 

10¢ net # 100 ; in 5 or 10 - 
boxes, add 50¢ net #® 100 

in 1 ® boxes, add $1.00 net ™ 

100 

Cast Wasiiers-- 

Over \4-inceh, barrel lots. 


per 1b. 1.4@1%¢ 


Wedges— 
OEE. FORIIR 0 4.0 005.4 0 Ib., 244 @2%¢ 
| Weights—Hitching-. 
1 ERS OEE Maca dons siae spc aae 30&2% 
Sash— 


Per net ton.........$2250@— 
Wheels, Corundum and 


Emery— 
Pike Mfg. Co., Corundum, 65%; 
ND S. coud teenie caes 3300s andnees 75% 
Well— 
8-in., $2.00; 10-in., 
$3.00; 14-in., $4.45. 
Wire and Wire Goods— 
Bright and Annealed: 

S00 Diccccccecs. OeMaTE 
I 80 B..ccccervers Tiboaan? 
19 10 26. cceceee tk 10EI0E2G% 
Ss YY ee TIME714% 

Galvanized: 

OO. DB. os ccvevaccnn cle 
BP S0 Bhs co cacecces ss 
IS 10 GG. wcescccvces te gclegsyZ 
A Wc cancaebacmaenl 721%4% 
ID 10 2... cccccccee s tlereee, 
27 10 96.... 000000 s CiE10E10% 


$2.30; 12-in., 


ereeeeee 


Coppered: 
C10 9.....0000.-. -C5b10EI0% 
BD £0 Bh. ccc cc ccc 0s 31 SCO 
IS to I... eee es GIEIWEIEINOZ 
9500 Fb oni sce ks T0kIERG% 
27 10 $6... eee 18h 10E ES 


Tinned: 


©, PO BBs saw dane dss see 
SNRs tie 05600 tore 75%4¢ 1b., base 
PRPS IpP/w¢ 1b., base 
Cast Stecl Wire....... 9:62 « ole 


Spooled Wire— 
Annealed and Tinned .75 @75€10% 
Brass and Copper... .70@70&10% 
Retailers’ Assortments, per bor, 

$1.90 @$2.1 
Wire Clothes Line, See Lives. 
Wire Picture Cord, see Cord. 


Bright Wire Goods— 


Steel Wire Goods........! WE4O%, 

Brass Wire Goods.......Wé40% 

Brass Cup and Shoulder Ilooks, 
835 % 


Wire Cloth and Notting 
Galvanized Poultry Netting, 
8UE 10 @ 806105 % 
Screen Cloth, 12 Mesh, Per 100 
8q. ft.; Painted, $1.85; Gal- 
—— $1.95; 14 Mesh, Bronze 
6.50. 
Standard Galv. Hardware Grade: 
100 ft. rolls, 24 to 48 in. wide, 
Per 100 sq. ft. 
Nos, 2, 2% and 8 Mexh... .$2.75 
Nos. 4 and 5 Mesh.......$3.00 
No. 6 Mesh....... scces OBES 
Nos. 7 and 8 Mesh.......$8.75 


Wire, Barb—See Trade Report 


Wrenches— 


Agricultural ... whe Renn 
Alligator or Crocodile.70410@757 
Bazter Pattern S Wrenches, 
705 @70410% 
oo Forged 8.......§45@ ‘ats 
SU ov dsSbeved on ccuveevesadubed 10 
Alligator Pattern, 70%; “Bull Dog. .70% 
Bemis & Call's 
Adjustable 8, 40&5%; Adjustable 9 
Pipe. 40&5%; Briggs Pattern, 40%; 
Combination Bright, 50° 





Steel Handle Nut.............. 50&5% 
Combination Black........ 2215085 % 
SS reer. 5&5 % 
PROT S odd ib 0905 Gisen veto ckban 40% 


Coes’ Genuine Knife Hdl... 40 10&5&5% 
Coes’ Genuine Steel Hdl.. .40&10&5&5% 
Coes’ Genuine Key Model. 408 10&545°% 
Coes’ Genuine Hammer Handle silanes 

f 406 10&5&5 % 
Coes’ ** Mechanics ’ ’’.. .40&10&10&5&5 % 
Donohue’s Engineer.. panopenkeneanil 40&10% 
ae as 7 





O_O eee iécadianhanenietl 
W. & B, Machinist: 

Ge I cs ncnscxeceacesos sateen 50&10% 
Less eon (hee 16th. 3..\scoecuste 50% 


W. & B. Railroad Special: 
ed iiwhdeevebes tna siecnaehe tintin 


50 
ess than case lots.......... i 
sana Handles, P., 8. & W. 
i) . SRS re 504 10&5% 
~ Nipple Mfg. Co,: 


PED ox0050 ccceccoscevcoeed 
Cennia Wrench Co.: 50% 


Uwanta Special, Tron Mane. + 
Other Wrenches s0a1085 
Vulean and Agrippa Chain 
Whitaker Machinists’. . 50K 10% 
Wizard Adjustable Ratchet... nace 


Fruit Jar— 
Benj. P. Forhes 
$7.50; per "Sen : Sree, J * er Sh'90 


Wroucht Goods— 
~~ Hooks, &c., list March 


- -9@—% 


Zinc— (Cask lote at mill.) 
Bheet..........per 100 1b., $6.75 


eee eee eee eee 


- For the Table of “ Current Metal Prices” see the First Issue of Every Month. 








